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CHAPTER  I. 

■'  So  gelit  es  iiiit  viclen  Erdeii  Kindern,  sie  kiimpfen  gegen  das  scharfc 
6ch wcrt  des  Leiden,  viele.viele  Jahre  an— leben,  leiden,  kampfen— und  sterben  !" 

*j  F.  Bremer. 

C 

Ci  Late  on  a  cold,  cheerless  winter  afternoon,  a  fondly  affection- 
^  ate  mother  and  loving  wife  was  lying  in  a  hopeless  state 

s  upon  her  sofa,  in  her  very  moderate  sized  bedroom  in  C 

"c  Street,  prematurely  worn  out  by  many  years  of  undermining 
fe«  care  and  unavailing  struggles  with  adverse  circumstances, 
and  though  aware  of  her  imminent  danger,  yet  as  much  re- 
signed to  depart  this  life  as  any  mother  can  be,  who  feels  she 
^^  is  upon  the  point  of  being  taken  away  from  two  young,  iuex- 
ro  perienced,  and  comparatively  unprotected  daughters,  although 
$-5  they  would  be  left  under  the  nominal  care  of  a  father. 

Thus,  in  all  the  languor  and  exhaustion  of  rapidly  increasing 
'^  decline,  lay  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  apparently  watching  what 
""^  little  could  be  seen  through  a  London  window  of  a  stormy  sky, 
>-  across  which  wild-looking  clouds  flitted  rapidly,  tinged  here 
^  and  there  with  a  red  glow  from  the  setting  sun,  M'hich,  how- 

ever,  was  not  visible  from  C Street ;  whilst  now  and  then 

a  fitful  gust  of  wind  sounded  dismally ;  and  then  all  was  still, 
but  when  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  rattling  of  carriage 
•;;  wheels,  which,  at  that  dead  time  of  year  for  London,  Avas 
*  heard  but  occasionally. 
'  '      Thn  sight  of  the  partially  glowing  sky,  telling  of  a  sunset 
^  she  could  not  see,  had  taken  back  the  sufferer,  in  idea,  to  her 
"^  once  beautiful  home,  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Devonshire,  where 
(^  ^  from  the  ample  windows  of  her  then  spacious  apartment  she 
Vrused  to  admire,  though  even  then,  alas  !  often  sadly,  the  bril- 
liant departure  of  the  orb  of  day.     Again  came  before  her 
^  imagination  the  clumps  of  fine  oak-trees  that  ornamented 
their  park,  the  graceful  inequality  of  its  ground,  the  deer  lying 
about  in  (blustering  groups  ;  whilst  she  fancied  she  heard  the 
dear,  bell-like  voices  of  her  merry  children,  calling  to  her, 
from  the  velvet  lawn,  to  look  out  "  at  the  great  red  ball  before 
it  went  down," — a  sight  they  knew  their  mother  loved  so 
well.     Then  came  to  her  recollection  her  husband's  boundless 
e.^trayagauce,  and  in  consequence  the  gradual  relinquishment 
of  their  luxuries— nay,  many  of  then-  comforts;  the  loss  of  plea- 
sure entailed  upon  her  by  the  necessary  disposal  of  their  fine 
pictures,  inherited  from  the  elder  St.  "Lawrence,  in  order  to 
assist  in  paying  some  of  the  more  pressing  debts  of  her  thought- 
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less  husband  ;  the  disappointed  hope  that  the  sale  of  some 
valuable  ^Vest  India  property  M'ould  relieve  tlieir  still  coiitinu- 
iug  ditiiculties,  but  which  property  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
one  of  those  tremendous  hun-icanes  which  so  frequently  visit 
that  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  finally,  the  partin-;  with  their 
Devonshire  estate.  Again,  she  remembered  the  ansjuish  sho 
hjid  experienced,  when  she  found  that,  in  si)ite  of  all  their 
reiterated  sacrifices,  her  husband  continued  deeply  involved — 
a  misery  that  seemed  irremediable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
possible  to  prevent  St.  Lawrence  from  incurring  expenses  he 
was  become  quite  unequal  to ;  or  to  cure  him  of  his  wretched 
propensity  to  hi<,'h  play,  a  habit  that  he  had  long  indulged 
in,  and  which  seemed  to  be  increasing  upon  him,  instead  of 
diminishing. 

And  yet  how  different  a  being  had  beea  the  father  of  St. 
Lawrence!  Persuaded  by  his  parents,  much  against  his  incli- 
nation, early  in  life,  to  enter  the  counting-house  of  an  eminent 
merchant,  he  had  eventually  become  a  partner  of  the  latter, 
and  had  finally  made  an  immense  fortune  ;  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  and  of  a  most  honourable  nature,  he  had  been 
generally  respected  and  admired  ;  and  he  hiui  won  the  heart 
and  the  hand  of  a  charming  woman,  who  lived  but  a  few 
years  after  the  birth  of  an  only  son,  the  present  Mr.  St. 
Lawrence,  who,  iinfortunately,  from  his  very  infancy,  was  not 
only  aflored  but  spoiled  by  his  father. 

The  elder  St.  Lawrence  had  died  shortly  after  his  son's 
marriage,  and,  fortunately,  without  foreseeing  that  the  fine 
fortune  he  had  left  would  so  soon  be  entirely  dissipated  by  the 
unpardonable  extravagance  and  selfish  thoughtlessness  of  that 
idolized  son. 

In  short,  it  was  almost  an  epitome  of  her  married  life,  and 
that  of  her  husband's,  that  had  been  occupying  the  weary 
mind  of  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  last  melancholy  half 
hour  of  the  approaching  twilight.  Yes,  tliore  lay  that  slender, 
faded  figure — languid,  motionless — her  hollow  yet  splendid 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  chimneys  of  the  opposite  house.s,  whilst 
she  hiTself  was  lost  in  thought.  She  knew  not  what  sho  was 
30  unconsciously  looking  at,  until  suddenly — unaccountably 
— they  seemed  to  stand  out  before  her,  for  the  first  time,  in  all 
their  unpicturesque  and  cheerless  unifonnity;  reminding  her, 
after  her  short-lived  forgetfulness,  where  she  now  indeed  was, 
and  bringing  her  forcibly  back  to  the  distressing  realities  of 
the  immediate  and  painful  present,  after  having  been  altoge- 
ther engrossed  by  tne  recollection  of  an  almost  equally  dis- 
tressing past. 

A  tear  stood  on  each  cheek,  though  they  were  not  perceived 
by  her  tenderly  watchful  eldest  daughter,  who  was  so  placed 
as  to  bo  unable  to  see  her  mother's  face  ;  and  who  had  hoped, 
from  tlie  perfect  stillness  tluit  had  for  some  time  pervaded  the 
recumbent  form,  that  sleep,  blessed  sleep,  had  fallen  upon 
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her.  And  thus  Olivia  had  quiety  remained  by  the  fire,  which 
she  waa  now  anxiously  watching,  as  it  was  so  low  that  she 
feared  it  would  soon  be  altogether  extinguished  ;  and  yet  she 
dared  not  put  on  coals,  lest  the  noise  should  rouse  her  mother 
from  the  slumber  Olivia  fondly  fancied  she  had  fallen  into. 

Yet,  if  that  dear  mother  awoke  chilled  ! — it  must  not  be  ; 
80  she  knelt  down,  and  finding  two  or  three  pieces  of  fresh 
coal  under  the  grate,  she  put  them  softly  on  with  her  delicate- 
looking  fingers,  and  then  approached  her  mouth  to  the  smoul- 
dering flame,  that,  by  blowing  upon  it  at  intervals,  she  might 
keep  it  alive  till  such  time  as  she  might  renovate  it  more 
effectually. 

This  her  gentle  endeavour  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
mother,  who,  turning  her  head  feebly  round,  looked  at  her 
ever-attentive  child  in  her  kneeling  position,  with  eyes  full, 
not  merely  of  maternal  love,  but  gratitude;  for  what,  for 
years  past,  would  have  become  of  her,  without  that  young 
and  darling  daughter! — and  she  offered  up,  secretly,  a  short 
prayer,  that  this  beloved  one  might  pass  a  happier,  a  more 
fortunate  life,  than  that  anxious  parent  could  now,  with  any 
reason,  allow  herself  to  anticipate  for  her  child. 

"  My  Olivia  !  do  not — pray,  do  not — I  have  not  been  asleep. 
King  for  Dawson,  to  put  the  fire  to  rights.  You  really  do 
everything." 

Olivia  went  into  the  passage,  and  brought  in  the  coals  her- 
self, though  far  too  heavy  for  her  to  lift  with  comfort,  and 
replenished  the  fire.  She  knew  she  should  do  it  all  more 
gently  than  even  the  kind  and  careful  Dawson. 

The  mother  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then  said — 

"  Olivia,  as  1  feel  rather  less  weak  this  evening,  and  we  are 
still  likely  to  be  alone,  I  must  try  and  say  now  much  that  I 
have  upon  my  mind  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Merely  that  short  sentence  preluded  much  to  Olivia  that 
would  be  painful  to  hear.  Her  heart  died  within  her  ;  but 
she  had  been  long  accustomed  to  master  her  feelings,  so  she 
said  nothing,  but  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  close  to  her  mo- 
ther's sofa,  but  80  as  that  only  her  own  profile  could  be  seen. 
She  wished  to  conceal  her  wretchedness  as  much  as  possible 
from  that  dear  and  rapidly-declining  parent.  Oh!  what 
should  she  do  when  she  was  taken  from  her ! 

"  Olivia — my  darling  child  ! — 1  shall  leave  you  with  the 
deepest  regi-et— with  still  deeper  anxiety  for  your  life's  happi- 
ness, for,  alas  !  alas  !  I  fear  sorrow  is  most  likely  to  be  my 
children's  portion.  Yet  I  shall  leave  you  with  perfect, 
unbounded  confidence  in  your  character — your  firmly  moral 
and  religious  character  ;  and  I  thank  God  for  this  consola- 
tion. But,  oh :  my  poor  Clara,  Olivia! — there  is  the  sharpest 
sting  of  death  to  me — almost — the  sharpest." 

She  pciused  :  she  was  thinking  of  her  husband  ;  then  cwi* 
iinued-—  i 
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"  Clara  !  so  young,  so  lovely! — as  weak  and  yielding  as  you 
are  strong  and  firm.  You  must  bo  still  the  kind  sister — nay, 
a  second  mother  to  Clara.  Watch  over  her  unremittingly;  she 
may  need  it — who  can  tell !  When  I  am  gone,  1  foresee,  with 
anguish,  you  will  have  to  bear  up  against  many  and  heavy 
trials  :  they  have  worn  me  out,  my  Olivia  ;  but,  thank  God  ! 
if  any  one  is  able  to  bear  up  against  them,  it  is  yourself,  my 
child,  blessed  as  you  are  with  strength  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Yes,  that  is  my  comfort  now  ;  for  you  will  have  only  your- 
self and  God  " — she  meekly  bowed  her  head — "  to  depend 
upon;  and  in  Ilim  you  have  long  ago  learned  to  trust,  ily 
uister,  devoted  as  she  is  to  her  miserably  infirm  husband,  and 
Bottled  abroad  ;  my  only  other  real  friend,  Mrs.  Clayton,  un- 
happily, dead  ;  to  whom  can  you  look  ?  And  thus  to  leave 
you  both  :  to  leave  you — for  I  must  say  it — to  struggle  against 
fortune,  and  probably  with  your  father  :  certainly  to  struggle 
as  well  as  you  can,  for  him!" 

She  paused,  closed  her  eyes,  and  a  cold  dew  stood  on  her 
white  and  still  smooth  forehead.  Olivia  passed  her  handker- 
chief, bathed  in  a  stimulating  and  refreshing  perfume,  over 
her  mother's  brow.  Her  own  heart  beat  quickly  against  her 
side  ;  yet  still  she  said  nothing,  but  took  one  of  those  death- 
like, transj^arent-looking  hands  within  her  own  soft,  fresh 
ones,  and  fondly  pressed  it. 

Oh,  how  painfully  did  the  answering  pressure  thrill  through 
hor  heart  \. — how  soon  might  it  not  cease  to  be  repeated! 

"  I  cannot,"  continued  the  sufferer,  "  but  foresee  how  much 
you  will  have  to  endure,  my  child,  for  all  will  fall  upon  youi'- 
self.  Our  reduced  income — the  numberless  unpaid  and  heavy 
debts — the  constantly  necessary  recurrence  to  selling  out 
what  little  yet  remains  of  your  father's  capital,  to  lessen,  and 
merely  lesson,  his  difficulties.     And  worse — " 

She  paused.  It  seemed  as  though  what  she  was  about  to 
utter  was  too  painful  to  her  ;  but  she  continued — 

"His  frequent  absence  from  home — so  late  at  night — the 
style  of  his  acquaintance — his  love,  I  greatly  iear  his  increas- 
ing love,  of  high  play,  all  unite  in  making  me  anticipate  a 
fife  of  bitter  trial  for  my  children.  And  /.  who  should  be 
their  help,  shall  be  gone — shall  bo  where  I  should  most  gladly 
be,  but  for  your  sake,  my  beloved,  and  for  that  of  my  poor 
Clara;  but  it  seems  good  that  it  shall  be  so  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  I  hope  I  am  duly  resigned;  but  it  has  been  a  hard 
struggle  to  oecome  reconciled  to  the  leaving  my  children." 

An(l  then  two  big  tears  again  stood  in  her  large,  dark, 
melancholy  eyes. 

"  Ah  I  1  always  fancied  that  the  chief  l)itterncss  of  a  death- 
bed to  a  mother  would  consist  in  the  misery  of  leaving  tiioso 
who  still  so  much  want  her.  I  feel  now  how  true  were  tho.se 
surmises  ;  for  it  is  this  parting  from  you  both  that  wrings  my 
heait.     Oh  !  how  indescribably— yet,  my  God  1"  she  added, 
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with  upturned  eyes,  "  I  put  my  trust  and  confidence  in  thy 
mercy  ;  thou  wilt  protect  the  motherless  children  !" 

Ayain  she  stopped  to  rest  herself.  Olivia  now  hid  hei 
face  in  her  mother's  lap.  The  effort  she  made  to  check  her 
rising  sobs  was  great,  and  intensely  painful,  yet  it  was  suc- 
cessful. Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  placed  both  her  cold,  thin  hands 
on  her  daughter's  head,  and  seemed  as  if  mentally  praying. 
After  a  few  minutes,  she  continued — 

"  Olivia,  once  more  let  me  say,  take  care  of  Clara.  She  is 
fearfully  alive  to  every  impression,  and  easily  biassed  ;  her 
heart  is  good  and  loving,  but  her  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  keep  her  easily  excited  but  perhaps  not  lasting  feel- 
ings in  order  ;  above  all,  preserve  her,  if  possible,  from  the 
often  ensnaring  attentions  and  pernicious  flattery  of  mere 
men  of  the  world.  1  think  she  has  a  little  tendency  to  vanity  ; 
perhaps,"  added  the  fond  mother,  sighing,  "  the  fault  is  par- 
donable, at  least  natural,  in  one  so  pretty  and  so  young  ;  yet 
it  is  a  failing  to  be  corrected  and  guarded  against ;  and  see 
what  confidence  I  have  in  you,  my  child,  my  friend,  whilst 
charging  you  to  take  care  of  your  sister  :  I  do  not  saj%  take 
care  of  yourself." 

Olivia  kissed  her  mother's  now  burning  hand  passionately, 
but  she  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  speak. 

The  feeble,  the  heart-broken  mother  was  silent.  The  even- 
ing was  fast  closing  in  ;  the  rain  was  now  falling  in  toiTents  ; 
the  dickeringfire-light  gave  avague  and  melancholy  solemnity 
to  the  scene  ;  and  poor  Olivia,  in  agonizing  anticipation,  as 
she  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  pale  face  of  her  mothei-,  ren- 
dered still  paler  by  the  uncertain  light  that  fell  upon  it,  almost 
fancied  she  beheld  that  mother  what  she  knew  she  soon  must 
be,  unless  a  miracle  was  worked  for  her  restoration,  a  beauti- 
ful corpse. 

After  a  long  interval,  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  said — "With 
your  unhappy  father,  Olivia,  you  must  be,  when  there  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  as  firm  as  I  know  you  can  be,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  as  respectful.  I  imagine  that  Clara  is  somewhat 
his  favourite  ;  yet  1  have  reason  to  think  he  regards  your 
character  as  one  to  be  duly  appreciated.  You  may  chance  to 
have,  though  it  is  only  chance,  some  little  influence  over  him ; 
try  for  it  at  least;  though" — and  she  sighed  bitterly — "1 
have  tried  for  it  in  vain.  Endeavour  to  induce  him  to  keep 
away  fi'om  his  home  men  whose  society  would  b(;  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  daughters;  or,  if  you  cannot,  then  seek  to 
preserve  Clara  from  being  unduly  impressed  by  unmeaning 
attentions.  And  there  is  one  who  will,  I  understand,  be 
shortly  returning  to  England,  who  is  more  espi'cially  to  be 
guarded  ag^iinst,  Sir  Frederick  Audeley.  When  we  came  to 
London,  thn^e  years  ago,  he,  although  a  much  younger 
man,  became  one  of  your  father's  most  constant  companions. 
He  it  was  who  decidedly  encouraged  my  poor  hubband'a  love 
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of  high  play  ;  introducing  him  to  many  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance, vlio  had  the  same  propensity,  but  who,  from  their 
position  in  life  and  fortune,  could  better  afford  to  indulge  in 
8uch  a  reprehensible  and  dangerous  habit.  Sir  Fi-ederick  is 
much  admired  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  what  men 
might  call  a  man  of  honour,  for  he  tolerably  well  conceals  his 
extreme  immorality  ;  but  he  is  not  what  the  really  right- 
mindod  would  call  so." 

Another  long  pause  ensued.  She  seemed  struggHng  with 
some  very  painful  recollection.  The  marble  hue  of  her  cheek 
was  sutfused  by  a  sudden  hectic  glow,  which  I'cmained  upon  it. 
She  began  to  speak,  and  then  paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
or  not  she  should  utter  what  was  apparently  on  her  lips  to 
say  ;  at  last  she  continued — 

"  Olivia,  I  regard  you,  as  you  well  know,  as  my  friend,  as 
well  as  the  dearest  of  children:  I  can  trust  you  with  my  every 
secret.  Were  1  to  Uve,  however,  I  had  not  confided  this  one 
to  you  ;  but  now,  it  may  be  essential  that  yon  should  know 
what  this  man  is  capable  of— that  your  eyes  should  be  opened, 
and  at  once,  to  his  true  character,  insinuating  and  delightful 
as  he  is  thought  by  the  generality  of  women.  His  motive  for 
encouiaging  yom-  father  to  be  so  much  from  home — to  give 
himself  up  more  than  ever  to  his  love  of  play— was  a  deeply 
interested  one.  You  and  Clara  were,  as  you  remember,  still 
in  the  country,  for  your  sister's  health.  1  had  no  companions. 
He  hoped,  in  my  solitary  life,  to  see  more  of  me.  Yes,  Olivia, 
Sir  Frederick  Audeley  not  only  dared  to  tell  your  mother  he 
loved  her— what  he  called  loving — but  was  for  a  short  time  not 
to  be  repulsed." 

Olivia  started  with  disinay  and  resentment— not  with  sur- 
prise—for  that  mother  ill  and  dying,  as  she  now  was,  looked 
more  like  her  elder  sister  than  her  mother,  was  scarcely  eight- 
and-thirty,  and  three  years  ago,  when  she  had  been,  as  she 
always  regarded  it,  thus  insulted  by  the  declaration  of  Sur 
Frederick's  passion,  she  was  truly  beautiful. 

"  I  was  obliged  at  last,"  continued  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  tode- 
clare  that  if  he  ever  again  uttered  one  woi-d  more  of  the  sort, 
or  ever  attempted  to  ask  for  me,  when  your  father  was  from 
home,  1  must  and  would  infoim  the  latter  of  his  proceed- 
ino-s.  He  saw  1  was  in  earnest;  he  felt  the  full  danger  of 
such  a  threat,  if  realised;  and  from  that  time  he  ceased  en- 
tirely his  short-lived  persecution,  and  before  you  and  your 
sister  came  home,  he  was  gone  abroad,  where  he  has  re- 
mained ever  since."  ,.,,,,  a 

She  was  nearly  exhausted  by  this  already  too  lon^  and 
exciting  conversation;  but  she  made  a  great  cilort  and  con- 
tinued:   .  /-M-    •       ♦« 

"  Never  repeat  this  confidence  of  mine,  my  own  tHivia,  to 
any  one— more  especially  and  under  no  circumstances  to 
your  father— 1  would  not  for  worlds  ever  have  him  know  that 
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any  man  dared  thus  to  presume  towards  his  wife — a  wife 
who  so  fondly,  truly  loved  him.  I  loved  him  in  spite  of  every- 
tiling — to  the  last — but  Sir  Frederick  has  probably  been  too 
much  used  to  the  laxity  of  morals  that  I  fear  pervades  a  world 
of  fashion,  to  guess  that  there  are  women  who  regard  such 
admiration  as  a  positive  insult." 

After  a  pause  of  some  length,  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  said — 

"  Give  me  a  small  box  you  will  find  in  that  upper  drawer, 
OHvia,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  an  Indian  cabinet  at  the 
end  of  the  i-oom,  Olivia  sought  for  what  her  mother  wanted, 
and  gave  it  into  her  hands.  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  pressed  a 
spring,  opened  the  lid,  and  took  out  a  few  ornaments  en- 
tirelyformed  of  small  but  fine  diamonds,  which  shone  brightly 
in  the  fire-light. 

"  These  were  secretly  sent  me  after  her  death,  by  my  true 
and  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Clayton,  with  a  few  lines  which  told 
me  that  she  much  feared  that  there  might  be  a  time  when  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  at  my  command  might  be  important 
to  me,  and  she  had,  therefore,  left  me  these  diamonds  on  the 
condition,  that  I  was  only  to  dispose  of  them  for  my  own  use, 
or  that  of  my  children.  They  were  brought  me  by  Edward 
Carleton,  and  it  was  the  fii'st  time  I  ever  saw  him.  His  like- 
ness to  iiis  aunt  endeared  him  to  me  at  once,  and  much  as  I 
saw  of  him  afterwards,  time  only  increased  my  regard  for 
him,"  and  here  again  she  paused  and  passed  her  iiand  caress- 
ingly over  Olivia's  glossy  hair,  whose  face  was  still  concealed 
on  her  mother's  lap. 

"  Take  them,  now,  Olivia.  They  have  been  valued  at  fodr 
hundred  pcninds.  That  sum  would  be  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  oceaji  of  your  father's  debts;  but  it  may  be  hereafter 
one  of  consequence  to  you  and  Clara.  Promise  me,  my  child, 
that  you  will  never  mention  or  give  them  up  to  your  father, 
except  in  the  very  greatest  emergency." 

Olivia  assured  her  she  would  attend  to  her  injunctions,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Lawience  made  her  at  once  take  them  to  her  own 
apai-tment,  desiring  her  to  lock  them  up  in  a  safe  place. 

Olivia  lingei'ed  in  her  room  longer  than  was  necessary,  and 
gave  her  mothei-  some  little  time  to  i-ecover  herself  before  she 
continued  her  painful  communications. 

When  she  returned,  her  mother  said: — 

"How  your  father's  pecuniary  difficulties  are  ever  to  be 
surmounted,  I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea;  yet  if  the  very 
worst  that  I  fear  should  come  to  pass,  you  will  have  re^^ourcea 
in  yourself.  Your  talent  on  the  harp  is — "  But  here  she 
stopped,  too  much  overcome  for  the  moment  to  proceed.  The 
idea  of  her  cherished,  her  superior,  her  noble-minded,  noble- 
looking  daughter,  possibly  living  by  her  own  exeitions^per- 
haps  going  out  in  the  capacity  of  that  too  often  slighted  and 
wretched  being — a  governess — was  what  she  could  not  think 
of  with  tolerable  composure,  and  then  again  remembering 
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the  weaker,  the  more  helpless  Clara,  she  added  M-ith  a  degree 
of  anc;uish  that  forced  a  Hood  of  tears  from  her — 

"But  Clara!  my  poor  Clara!  her  drawing,  perhaps;  but 
no  perseverance — no  energy— Clara!  Claral"  and  she  sobbed 
bitterly. 

"Fear  not,"  at  last  said  Olivia,  her  own  courage  rising 
from  the  extremity  of  their  mutual  distress.  "  God  will  be  with 
us.  All  may  turn  out  eventually  better  than  we  now  dare 
anticipate.  My  father's  uncle  m;iy  still  be  reconciled  to 
him,  and  by-and-by  do  something  for  us — in  his  will  at  least, 
if  not  in  his  lifetime — and  Clara,  so  pretty — so  very  pretty, 
and  so  much  admired  as  she  ah-eady  is — oh!  she  will  surely 
marry  well." 

Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  wiped  away  her  tears,  smiled  faintly  and 
said,  "  It  may  be  so,  but  a  portionless  girl  has  the  chances 
against  her,  even  with  Clara's  beauty,  or,"  she  thought,  "your 
own."  But  she  was  not  one  of  those  mothers  who  tell  their 
children  to  their  faces  of  their  charms.  Still  she  could  not 
help  looking  admiringly  at  Olivia,  and  sadly  too,  so  like  was 
she  to  herself  at  that  age.  A  long  silence  ensued,  for  the 
poor  invalid  was  quite  exhausted,  but  she  had  yet  somethiug 
more  to  say. 

"1  have  still  one  thing  I  must  mention,  my  dearest  child, 
although  1  hardly  know  if  I  am  prudent  in  alluding  to  the 
subject;  but  when  I  remember  how  nmch  within  the  last  two 
years  we  have  seen  of  Edward  Carleton,  until  that  unfortu- 
nate day  when  in  the  heat  of  conversation  he  so  openly  and 
strongly  expressed  his  detestation  of  high  l)lay  as  well  as 
extravagant  habits,  which  so  bitterly  offended  your  father — 
I  cannot  be  silent  on  what  is  so  near  my  heart — and  1  suspect 
your  own  too,  my  Olivia." 

Olivia,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  had  raised 
her  eai-nest  eyes  towards  her  mother,  now  again  bent  down 
her  head  and  rested  it  as  befoie  on  the  lap  of  the  speaker, 
who  said: — 

"Hide  not  that  dear  face,  Olivia,  fi-om  your  best  friend.  Ed- 
ward is  worthy  of  your  regard,  or  1  should  not  have  allowed 
him  to  have  been  with  us  so  frequently.  I  know  what  is  in 
liis  heart  as  regards  yourself;  but  you  are  still  so  young,  have 
no  fortune,  his  income  is  so  moderate,  and,  what  is  more, 
your  father's  feelings  are  so  altered  towards  him,  that  at 
present  at  least  there  can  be  no  decided  engagement  be- 
ween  you.  But  time  and  circumstances  may,  aud  I  hope 
will  alter  the  case;  for  1  know  no  one  to  whom  1  would  sooner 
entrust  my  daughter  than  to  Edward  Carleton.  He  is 
considered  to  be  a  rising  man  in  his  profession,  and  in 
the  mean  time  may  God  bless  and  keep  him  in  the  right  way! 
for  he  has  no  worldly  heart,  no  trilling  mind;  he  resembles 
in  many  ways  his  laie  aunt  and  my  dearest  friend,  and  what 
more  can  I  say  in  his  praise  ?" 
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Olivia's  heart  beat  quickly;  but  she  said  nothing,  though 
.>.lie  pressed  her  lips  on  her  mother's  hand,  long  and  fondly, 
as  if  to  thank  her  for  all  she  had  said  in  favour  of  Edward 
Carleton. 

But  now  the  poor  mother,  quite  exhausted  by  this  fatiguing 
conversation  with  her  child,  sank  down  still  lower  on  her 
cushions,  whilst  with  one  hand  clasped  in  her  daughter's,  she 
remained  faint  and  motionless,  until  she  lost,  for  the  time 
being,  the  sense  of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  sleep — sleep,  that 
greatest  of  earthly  blessings  that  has  been  dispensed  to  poor 
Imman  nature — sleep,  which  is  invariably  mentioned  as  the 
most  important  restoi-ative  to  the  worn-out  body;  but,  oh: 
how  much  more  important  a  one  is  it  to  the  worn-out  mind: 
The  transient  oblivion  it  gives  to  wretchedness  here  has,  there 
is  little  doubt,  been  the  means  of  preserving  many  a  tried  and 
troubled  brain  from  actual  insanity. 

And  what  was  St.  Lawrence  doing  whilst  his  wife,  the  wife 
of  his  choice,  and  for  a  time  the  object  of  his  passionate  love,^ 
was  thus  rapidly  and  prematurely  sinking  into  her  grave  ?' 
Ho  went  on  just  as  usual  ;  dining  constantly  from  home,  de- 
voting himself  to  billiards,  in  which  game  he  was  an  adept, 
or  passing  his  evenings  in  the  excitement  of  the  gaming- 
table ;  adding  also  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  expen- 
sive purchases  of  various  sorts — in  short  conducting  himself 
in  the  most  unfeeling  manner;  and  yet  ho  was  not  altogether 
unfeeling  by  nature,  but  he  was  eminently  selfish,  and  selfish- 
ness when  carried  to  excess  almost  inevitably  ends  by  hai- 
dening  the  heart.  It  was  also,  it  seemed,  impossible  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  wife  was  so  decidedly  in  danger;  he  either 
could  not  or  would  not  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  As  yet, 
blessed  himself  with  remarkably  good  health,  he  appeared  to 
think  that  there  was  but  little  real  illness  in  the  woild;  he 
despised  all  medical  advice,  and  regarded  "  all  doctors  as 
charlatans,  and  all  medicine  as  humbug;"  and  then,  though 
he  had  little  or  no  religious  principle,  yet  he  was  not  altoge- 
ther devoid  of  what  may  be  termed  a  sort  of  instinctive  con- 
science, which,  had  it  altogether  depended  on  himself,  he 
would  have  gladly  been  without;  but  it  persisted  very  dis- 
agreeably, and  more  often  of  late  than  it  used  to  do,  in  re- 
minding him  that  if,  indeed,  his  wife's  health  was  irretrievably 
ruined  and  her  life  in  danger,  both  misfortunes  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  long-continued  and  intense  anxiety  his  own  mis- 
conduct had  occasioned  her,  and  which  her  naturally  delicate 
constitution  after  a  time  was  unable  any  longer  to  bear  up 
against.  It  is,  therefore,  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  tried 
to  disbelieve  her  daily  increasing  danger.  With  all  his  faults, 
he  had  never  been  what  is  called  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
he  still  had  a  gi-eat  regard  for  her,  although  unfortunately  a 
much  greatei-  one  i\,r  himself,  and  he  was  not  the  being  to 
feel  that  deep  aad  venerating  attachment  for  an  exemplary 
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wife,  tliat  eror,  in  the  heart  of  a  really  good  man  and  loving 
husband,  follows  after  the  gradual  decline  of  that  vehemence 
of  passion,  which  cannot  last,  and  was  not  intended  to  last, 
for  ever. 

Mr.  St.  LawTence's  apparent  carelessness  of  his  wife's  me- 
lancholy condition  was  a  great  aggravation  to  her  mental, 
and  therefore  to  her  bodily  sufferings,  as  was  also  the  sight 
of  Clara's  continued  and  overi^owering  gri^f.  If  the  father 
and  daughter  could  each  have  modified  their  respective  feel- 
ings, the  distress  of  that  wife  and  mother's  last  days  had  been 
greatly  lessened.  But,  as  it  was,  Olivia  was  everything  to 
her — everything,  too,  to  Clara.  She  thought  of,  and  attended 
to  them  both,  and  also  superintended  as  usual  her  father's 
comforts;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
fidential and  excellent  Dawson,  who  had  lived  with  Mrs.  St. 
LaMrence  ever  since  her  marriage,  Olivia  would  have  almost 
sunk  under  her  own  continued  and  anxious  exertions. 

One  evening  soon  after  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence's  confidential 
communication  with  her  eldest  daughter,  and  from  which 
moment  she  had  been  rapidly  declining,  her  husband  would 
have  two  or  three  friends  to  dine  with  him;  having  been  all 
but  displeased  with  Olivia  for  venturing  to  expostulate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  for  her  assurance  that  the 
ni%dical  men  thought  her  mother  most  decidedly  worse  ;  and 
that  at  all  events  he  must  positively  excuse  either  herself  or 
Clara  fi-oni  appearing.  He  went  to  see  his  wife  just  before 
dinner,  and  finding  her  with  bright  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
he  chose  to  fancy  her  even  then  in  a  state  of  improvement. 
But  he  little  suspected,  nor  indeed  did  any  one  at  the  mo- 
ment, how  soon  that  frail  existence  was  to  tenninate. 

That  indeed  was  an  evening  of  mental  and  bodily  anguish 
to  the  wife.  In  the  stillness,  the  silence  of  her  sick  room, 
unequal  to  speak,  almost  unequal  to  bear  being  spoken  to — 
whilst  Olivia,  with  feelings  of  the  acutest  anguish,  sat  watch- 
ing by  her,  and  Clara,  thrown  back  in  an  ann-chair  at  a  little 
distance,  was  secretly  but  incessantly  weeping — the  sufferer 
was  hearing  at  intervals,  as  the  dining-room  door  occasionally 
opened,  cheerful  peals  of  laughter  fi-om  her  husband  and  his 
thoughtless  guests,  and  not  until  after  the  clock  had  struck 
twelve  did  the  shutting  of  the  hall-door  announce  to  her  still 
quick  ear  that  her  husband's  joyous  friends  had  departed. 

And  yet  thsat  was  to  be  her  last  night  in  this  suffering 
world ! 

Clara  at  her  sister's  request  had  retired  to  bed  ;  but  Olivia, 
who  for  some  time  past  had  slept  on  the  sofa  in  her  mother's 
room,  had  resolved  not  even  to  lie  down  that  night.  As  St 
Lawrence  went  to  his  apartment,  he  came  to  see  his  wife,  and 
terribly  was  he  shocked  to  witness  the  striking  alteration 
that  had  taken  place  in  her  whole  appearance,  during  the 
few  hours  he  had  passed  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
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amusing  himself  with  the  light  couversation  of  his  dissipated 
guests. 

She  stretched  her  hand  out  feebly  towards  him,  but  it  fell 
powerless,  and  she  said,  though  with  difficulty — 

"I  am  glad  you  are  come  at  last,  fcat.  Lawrence;  I  am 
going  fast." 

"O  my  God!— say  not  so,  Eleanor;  say  not  anything  so 
dreadful;  it  cannot — must  not  be."  And  he  dashed  his  hand 
vehemently  against  his  forehead.  "You  are  ill — more  than 
I  thought.     Ohvia,  send  directly  for  Dr.  W ." 

Ulivia,  lookmg  deadly  pale,  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  told 

him  as  well  as  she  was  able  that  Dr.  VV had  not  left  the 

house  above  half  an  hour. 

He  gave  his  daughter  a  look  of  inquiring  alarm,  then  said 
to  his  wife — 

"You  will  still  rally,  Eleanor;  your  constitution  is  a 
good  one." 

"It  is  (juite  worn  out  now,"  she  gasped  out;  "I  have  been 
just  assujed  of  what,  however,  I  well  knew,  that  my  hour  is  at 
hand.  Oh,  my  dear  St.  Lawrence— my  dear,  dear  husband, 
I  am  dying  ;  you  cannot  now  be  vexed  with  what  I  am  sav- 
ing— it  is  for  the  last  time ;  try  and  alter  your — your — " — it 
seemed  as  if  the  expostulation  could  not  pass  her  lips — 
"think  of  our  children — 1  forgive  you — quite — but  our- chil- 
di'en — try — ti-y — " 

She  could  not  proceed,  faintness  came  over  her,  and  as  it 
seemed  the  dews  of  death  were  on  her  forehead.  She  closed 
her  large  dark  eyes. 

"Oh  Eleanor,  Eleanor — my  wife — my  beloved  Eleanor,  1 
knew  not — believed  not  you  were  so  ill — dying!"  And  he 
threw  himself  on  the  bed  where  she  was  lying.  The  wife 
again  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  difficulty  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  and  made  a  sign  to  Olivia, 
who  conjectured  she  wished  to  have  Clara  sent  for.  That 
poor  weeping  girl  was  with  her  mother  almost  the  next 
moment.  All  these  foreboding  signs  of  death  St.  Lawrence 
could  not  mistake.  He  started  from  the  bed,  and  uttered 
a  groan,  that  was  almost  sufficient  from  its  horror  to  have 
frightened  away  at  the  very  moment  the  agonised  spirit  of 
that  panting  sufferer. 

"Father,  dear  father,  come,  come  away,"  said  Olivia, 
anxious  to  spare  her  mother  a  repetition  perhaps  of  a  similar 
bm-st  of  grief;  and  she  led  the  awe-stricken,  conscience- 
stricken  husband  from  the  agonising  scene.  Then  returning, 
she  summoned  Dawson  to  be  at  hand  in  the  adjoining  room, 
and  took  her  station  by  her  gradually  expiring  mother.  The 
weeping  Clara  was  almost  unable  to  support  herself.  Her 
fond  parent,  whose  mmd  was  still  perfectly  clear,  saw  her 
state,  and  making  her  a  sign  to  come  closer  to  her,  folded 
her  feeble  arms  round  her,  murmured  a  fervent  blessing,  and 
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then  shat  her  eyes  as  if  unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  so  much 
angnisli  in  a  child  she  so  fondly  loved  and  left  with  such  deep 
regri't.  Olivia  whispered  to  the  agitated  girl  to  withdraw, 
which  she  instantly  did,  for  she  could  not  contemplate  the 
awful  scone  before  her  with  any  tolerable  self-control. 

Then  Olivia  remained  alone  with  that  adored  and  gradu- 
ally expiring  mother— remained  with  her  for  hours,  whilst 
her  heart  almost  died  within  her;  vet  she  did  everything  for 
her— everything  she  could  devise" to  mitigate  the   parting 
agony,  and  support  whilst  it  was  possible  the  sinking  frame, 
which  still  seemed  as  it  were  struggling  for  life  in  death. 
Yes,  she  prayed  aloud  by  her  mother,  her  well-stored  memory 
furnishing  her  with  the  most  appropriate  and  consoling  pas- 
sages from  Scripture ;  and  happy— thrice  happy  those  who 
upon  such  trying  occasions  have  such  quotations  at  their 
command !    The  mother's  eyes  were  alternately  raised  towards 
Heaven  and  bent  upon  her  supporting  child— her  devoted 
friend;  the  slightest  look,  the  faintest  expression  of  her  pallid 
countenance,  were  intensely  watched  and  their  true  meaning 
rightly  construed  by  that  loving  daughter.     She  wiped  away 
the  cold  dmvs  from  the  forehead — she   from  time  to  time 
poured  down  the  parched  throat  a  few  drops  of  cordial— she 
laid  her  lips  occasionally  on  the  damp  icy  hand  wliich  re- 
turned that  token  of  love  and  agonising  grief  by  a  faint  yet 
sensible  pressure  of  Olivia's  own.     Then  came  the  intervals 
of  torpor,  which,  but  for  the  slight  and  almo.st  imperceptible 
breathing,  would  have  been  taken  for  death  itself.     Then 
again  her  large  eyes  opened,  looked   upwards,  a  half  smile 
Wtis  on  her  lips — it  might  have  been  supposed  that  some 
bright  and  beckoning  vision  was  before  her,  and  that  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  two  worlds  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  one 
were  already  visible  to  comfort  and  encourage  the  trembling, 
quivering  soul,  as  it  finally  entered  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  alone,  unattended.     Is  it  not  so  sometimes? 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  it.      Oh!    the  awful,  the 
heartrending    misery    of   the    sick    room    when    death    is 
there,  doing  its  last  tremendous  work  on  one  whom  we  doat 
upon,  esjiecially  if  night  be  tlic  season !     The  nearly  total 
stillnes-s  of  the  whole  house — the  silence  of  the  chamber — the 
flickering  of  the  shaded  candles — the  rare  and  almost  noise- 
less  footfall — the    medicine   and   restoratives  lying   around, 
now  all  so  useless,  so  hopeless — every  moment  expected  to  be 
the  last,  although  the  very  next  perhajis  brings  with  it  that 
slight  retmii  of  power  that  tells  the  experienced  observer  the 
last   struggle   may   still  be  for  some  time  protracted  ; — the 
anguish  and  the  bodily  though  unheeded  fatigue  of  those  who 
watcli  and  kneel — kneel  perhaps  for  hours,  as  did  Olivia  on 
the   h;inl    floor,    without  even   the   thought   to  ask   for  the 
cushion  that  might  relieve  the  watcher's  aching  limbs — and 
then  at  last  tlie  abhy  hue  that  steals  over  tl'O  )<elov^«l  face,  and 
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the  irlaxed  and  up-turned  eye,  that  tell  all  hope  is  now 
liiutlly  flown — that  death  is  close  at  hand,  and  that  there  only 
remains  the  one  last  vital  spark,  that  may  the  next  moment 
be  extinguished  for  ever! 

All  this  for  hours  did  Olivia  witness,  scarcely  for  one  mo- 
ment moving  from  this  kneeling  posture  which  enabled  her 
to  be  closer  to  her  dying  parent,  with  only  her  mother's 
faithful  maid  in  the  adjoining  room,  should  she  need  help, 
but  which  Olivia  did  not  require,  for  she  could  not  have 
endured  that  any  one  but  herself  should  have  given  the  be- 
loved sufferer  the  slightest  assistance  in  those  her  last  mo- 
ments upon  earth. 

All  this  she  did,  and  all  this  she  looked  upon  for  the  first 
time  in  her  young  life,  and  was  enabled  to  go  through,  for 
her  moth<ir's  comfort  at  the  time,  and  her  own  consolation 
afterwards. 

The  morning  light  was  forcing  its  way  through  the  crevices 
of  the  closed  shutters;  and  though  death  was  busy  in  this  sad 
sick  room,  life,  strong  active  life,  was  going  on  in  the  London 
world :  the  streets  were  already  resounding  with  the  harsh 
grating  noises  of  the  earliest  bustle,  when  Olivia,  whose  face 
was  close  to  her  mother's,  suddenly,  after  a  long  period  of 
silence,  heard  her  murmuring  a  few  interrupted  words  of 
prayer — then  she  pressed  her  cliild's  hand  so  feebly  that  no 
one  but  that  tender  child,  who  the  whole  long  night  through 
had  watched  her  slightest  movement,  could  have  been  aware 
of  the  eftbi't — the  parched  lips  opened  as  if  endeavouring  to 
speak — Olivia  heard  the  words — "  Saviour!  —  my  children!" 
There  was  one  deep,  deep  sigh,  and  all  was  over — the  spirit 
had  fled! 

The  spirit  had  fled.  Awful! — mysterious! — fled  land  whither? 
Thismioment  here — in  that  beloved  form  before  us — and  now 
already — where?  Where  is  its  abiding-place  until  the  last 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord?  Is  it  perchance  awhile  trembling 
and  uncertain  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  valley,  fearing  or 
hoping,  until  angels  fly  swiftly  towards  it  to  bear  it  into  the 
presence  of  God  and  the  Saviour,  to  hear  the  blessed  words, 
"  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faitliful  servant :  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord"— and  is  it  then  at  rest  and  happy  i^ 
Can  it 

•  "  Look  back  and  smile 
On  thoughts  that  bitterest  seemed  erewliile  ?" 

or  does  it  repose  in  peace  and  forgetfulness  as  in  a  bles- 
sed slumber,  until  all  shall  be  assembled  to  give  up  their 
account  to  him  who  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead?  Oh!  who  can  tell?  and  bow  vain  are  our 
struggles  after  such  knowledge!  and  yet  when  we  have  be- 
held our  best  beloved  ones  on  the  very  brink  of  the  eternal 
world,  and   have  listened   to  the   sighing  spirit  taking   its 
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flight,  how  can  we  but  earnestly,  vehemently,  passionately, 
wish  to  know  ? 

Will  it  be  thought  strange  and  unnatural,  that  in  this 
awful  moment  Olivia  thus  communed  with  her  own  anxious 
and  inquiring  thoughts?  Nothing  is  really  strange  and 
unnatural  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difiereut  shades  and 
endless  varieties  of  the  human  mind,  only  that  most  of  us 
are  inclined  to  think  all  strange  and  unaccountable  that  wo 
may  not  have  felt  ourselves — there  is  nothing  passing  in  the 
mind  of  a  mortal  being  but  what  may  be,  though  we  may  not 
have  experienced,  and  even  ciinnot  conceive  it ;  yet  we  ought 
to  conceive  its  i^ossibility,  and  allow  for  it,  for  few  of  us  have 
any  idea  of  the  strange  wild  originality  of  thought  that  visits 
the  imaginations  of  some  of  our  fellow-creatures.  If  we 
could  penetrate  into  their  hidden  depths,  they  might  afford 
us  a  study  for  years. 

So  for  one  moment  all  those  deeply-interesting  interroga- 
tions passed  through  the  mind  of  the  over-excited,  over- 
BTought  Olivia — but  the  next  as  speedily  dispelled  them, 
and  brought  her  back  solely  and  with  agony  to  the  bitter 
feeling  of  her  irreparable  loss.  She  looked  on  that  dear 
face — beautiful — more  beautiful  even  than  she  had  ever  seen 
it;  for  wonderful  it  is  but  true,  that  in  most  cases,  when  the 
death-struggle  has  not  been  hard,  and  is  finally  over,  every 
line  previously  traced  there  by  anguish,  anxiety,  and  care,  is 
smoothed  away  by  the  icy  hand  of  death,  and  effaced  as 
effectually  as  are  the  dark  pencil  marks  on  the  china  slate, 
when  childhood's  fairy  hand  passes  the  sponge  across  them, 
and  smiles  to  see  all  fair  and  imsuUiod  again.  Yes,  Olivia 
looked  earnestly  on  that  mai'ble  face — kissed  that  cold  fore- 
head, and  then  shuddering  at  the  sensation,  and  feeling  in 
all  its  intensity  the  fulness  and  reality  of  her  loss,  uttered  in 
•an  almost  unearthly  sounding  wail  of  misery  that  was  plainly 
heard  afar  off  the  words — "  Mother,  oh,  mother  !"  and  threw 
herself  on  the  senseless  form. 

There  is  no  need  to  attempt  describing  the  shrieks  of 
Clara,  who  on  hearing  her  sister's  piteous  cry  rushed  with 
Dawson  into  that  room,  and  beheld  Olivia  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  death,  appai-ontly  us  motionless  as  the  depai'ted 
mother  ;  nor  the  mad<lening  sensations  of  the  husband,  whom 
till'  faithful  servant  instantly  sunnnoned,  anxious  that  he 
wlio  had  been,  it  may  truly  be  said,  the  cause  of  this  prema- 
ture death,  should  be  punished  by  a  sight  which,  however,  he 
could  not,  and  would  not,  contemplate  for  more  than  one 
second. 

It  was  with  dithculty  they  could  persuade  Olivia  to  leave 
the  body,  which  slie  held  tightly,  but  at  last  they  succeeded, 
and  blie  was  laid  upon  her  own  bed,  while  Clara  sat  weeping 
incessantly  by  her.  No  one  knew  what  the  father  did,  for  he 
retired  to  his  own  apartment  and  locked  himself  in. 
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But  a  short  hour  only  would  Olivia  rest — why  should  she, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  sleep  ?  So  she  rose  again, 
and  when  the  death-bed  and  the  beautiful  corpse  were  de- 
cently arranged,  and  that  sad,  sad  room  made  more  fit  for 
her  return  to  it,  return  she  did — and  the  whole  of  that  day, 
and  also  the  following  night,  she  watched  by  that  dead  body, 
as  she  had  the  preceding  one  whilst  the  spirit  was  yet 
quivering  in  it.  But  Clara  could  not  go  in  again — her  father 
would  not  go  in  again.  One  was  too  weak,  the  other  too  full 
of  remorse  and  superstitious  awe  to  do  so ;  for  superstition 
frequently,  nay,  almost  always,  takes  up  its  abode  in  those 
minds  which  are  most  devoid  of  religious  faith. 

But  Olivia,  the  strongest  minded,  yet  the  most  deeply  feel- 
ing of  the  three,  found  in  that  lonely  room,  whilst  left  entirely 
to  herself,  a  melancholy  repose  by  the  side  of  that  corpse ; 
and  her  prayers — her  frequent  and  fervent  prayors — at  last 
brought  her  the  relief  of  tears,  and  she  found  comfort  too  in 
the  recollection  that  she  had  been  throughout  her  young  life 
everythuig  to  the  beloved  departed.  Blessed  recollection!— 
oh,  now  it  softens  the  torture  of  such  a  separation ! 

At  first  she  went  about  as  if  in  a  fearful  dream,  from  which 
she  fain  would  have  awakened  ;  but  she  was  soon  roused  into 
thinking,  and  acting  too,  as  she  found  it  must  devolve  upon 
hei-self  to  order  and  settle  everything  as  regarded  even  the 
funeral;  for  St.  Lawrence  seemed  half  stupified,  and  shrank 
at  once  and  decidedly  from  making  any  of  the  necessary  but 
painful  ai'rangements.  Indeed,  this  was  invariably  his  way 
on  most  occasions,  and  he  had  always  bees  so  spared  at  all 
times  by  his  affectionate  wife,  that  he  had  now  apparently 
become  quite  incapable  of  the  most  trifling  exertion. 

Alas  for  poor  Olivia! — her  only  friend  was  gone — for  her 
sister  was  too  childlike,  too  unformed,  too  passive  to  be  one, 
at  least  a  supporting  one;  and  at  not  yet  twenty,  and  in  the 
house  with  death  for  the  first  time,  her  heart  almost  burst- 
ing with  anguish,  and  with  no  earthly  comfort  to  look  for- 
ward to,  she  had  to  examine  her  mother's  papei's  and 
memorandums,  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  left  any  written 
wishes  or  injunctions  respecting  the  last  sad  ceremony — and 
she  had  to  be  referred  to,  and  to  decide  upon  all  its  melan- 
choly, heart-breaking  arrangements,  for  she  had  no  acquain- 
tance or  near  connexion  at  hand  to  do  all  this  t'oi-  her,  and 
if  she  had,  no  one  would  have  interposed  or  offered  their 
assistance  when  a  father  was  in  the  house. 

And  Olivia  did  find  amongst  her  mother's  papers  a  few 
lines  expressive  of  her  earnest  wish  that  not  the  slightest 
unnecessary  expense  should  be  lavished  upon  her  funeral, 
which  she  desired  might  be  as  private  and  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble ;  so  that  finding  her  father  refused  to  listen  to  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  even  accused  her  of  cruelty  tor  attempting 
to  consult  him  whilst  in  his  deep  affliction,  she  was  obliged 
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to  take  the  whole  responsibility  upon  uerself,  and  did  what 
she  thought  was  for  the  best,  by  abiding  by  her  dear  mother's 
injunctions.  But  when  all  was  finally  arranged,  the  very 
night  that  preceded  the  morning  fixed  for  the  funeral,  she 
was  summoned  from  the  side  of  the  coffin,  where  she  had 
been  bitterly  weeping,  to  her  father,  who  all  at  once  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  know  how  everytliing  was  settled, 
and  who  were  to  attend — having  himself  resolved  not  to 
accompany  his  wife's  remains  to  the  grave.  But  when  he 
found  from  his  daughter  how  plain  and  unpretending  was  to 
be  that  funeral,  about  which  he  had  refused  to  give  the 
slightest  opinion,  he  became  almost  frantic  with  anger,  and 
ended  by  asking  her,  how  she  could  possibly  have  been  so 
disrespectful  to  her  mother's  memory,  and  insulting  to  her 
father's  name,  as  to  have  ordered  a  funeral,  hardly  fit,  he 
declared,  for  the  wife  of  the  most  ordinary  tradesman. 

In  vain  Olivia  reminded  him  he  would  not  be  consulted  ; 
in  vain  she  assured  him  it  was  her  mother's  wish,  as  she 
ofTered  him  for  his  perusal  the  paper  containing  the  expres- 
sion of  that  wish.  He  would  neither  listen  to  her  explanation 
nor  look  at  the  paper,  but  quitted  the  room  to  shut  himseli 
up  in  his  owh,  leaving  his  wretched  daughter  in  an  agony  ot 
grief — for  what  is  so  hard  to  bear  as  unkind  and  unjust 
treatment  combined  ? 

So  she  again  returned  to  find  sensations  more  approaching 
to  peace  in  the  dark  and  lonely  room  containing  her  mother's 
coffin ;  and  there  she  remained  until  morning  dawn,  when, 
after  raising  the  velvet  pall,  and  kissing  with  passionate 
grief  the  sad  receptacle  of  the  beloved  remains,  she  went 
to  her  own  room,  to  listen  with  feelings,  almost  of  despair,  to 
all  the  mournful  preparations,  previous  to  her  depaiture  with 
the  funeral,  at  which  she  was  to  attend  as  chief  mourner. 
Who  can  paint  her  agony,  as  she  listened  to  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  wei'c  taking  the  coffin  to  the  hearse? — and  at  that 
moment  she  had  also  to  pacify  Clara,  who  had  been  aroused 
from  sleep  by  the  dismal  sounds,  and  rushing  from  her  bed, 
was  found  by  her  sister  leaning  against  the  banisters  at  the 
liead  of  the  staircase,  half  weeping,  half  fainting.  Olivia 
took  her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  tenderly,  gave  her  into  Daw- 
son's care,  and  then  went  down  stairs  to  get  into  the  caiTiage 
that  was  to  take  her  to  the  place  of  interment. 

Those  were  dreadful  moments  ! 

And  how  was  she  to  go  through  this  last  trial !  Hardly 
able  to  support  herself,  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  carriage 
Etcp  ;  it  slipped,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the  sup- 
poi't  of  some  person  by  her  side.  She  found  herself  resting 
on  some  arm — whose  was  it? — J'idward  Carleton's!  Yes,  he 
was  there,  though  uninvited  and  at  the  risk  of  even  oft'ending 
St.  Jja\vr(!iice  if  ho  should  ever  hear  of  it — he  was  there 
habited  as  a  mourner,  and  she  was  resting  against  hiin — 
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their  eyes  met — yes,  that  was  a  moment  of  comfort  and  sup- 
port, most  unexpected  indeed,  to  the  poor  desolate  Olivia. 
He  had  determined  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  truly 
attached,  and  knowing  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  who  were  to 
attend,  he  had  resolved  to  accompany  him,  anxious,  most 
anxious,  to  prove  to  the  daughter  all  he  felt  for  herself,  as 
well  as  for  the  parent  she  so  deeply  lamented.  Yes,  Edward 
was  there,  and  she  was  enabled  better  than  she  had  dared 
expect  to  go  through  the  trial  of  listening  to  our  sublime  but 
most  affecting  burial  service.  Her  mother  had  dearly  liked 
Edward  Carleton— her  mother  had  thought  highly  of  him — 
her  mother  had  given  her  to  understand,  that  more  than 
trifling  admiration  for  herself  filled  his  heart  and  mind — and 
now  he  was  there,  even  there — whilst  she  was  taking  her  last 
farewell  of  the  being  whom  for  nearly  twenty  years  she  had 
loved  better  than  any  one  upon  earth.  Yes,  overwhelmed  as 
she  felt  herself  by  sorrow  and  suffering,  still  there  was  even 
now  beaming  before  her  a  ray  of  earthly  hope,  added  to  her 
trust  in  Heaven,  that  prevented  her  from  sinking  irretrievably 
— for  did  not  Edward  love  her  ?  He  had  not  said  so — dared 
not  yet  say  so — but  he  did  love  her — was  he  not  even  now 
proving  it,  as  he  stood  by  her  lamented  mother's  grave? 
He  had  not  come  unSummoned  had  he  not  loved  herself. 

The  mournful  ceremony  was  over,  and  Olivia  returned  to 
her  sad  home — yet  she  returned  with  at  least  one  consoling 
feeling  in  her  aching  heart.  From  henceforth  the  i-ecollec- 
tion  of  Edward  would  be  ever  associated  with  her  mother's 
memory,  and  a  deep,  serious,  thoughtful  love  was  engraven 
on  her  heart,  from  whence  it  was  not  likely  to  depart,  for 
she  belonged  to  those  natures  which,  although  not  loving 
easily,  love  fondly  and  firmly.  Her  feelings  when  once  excited 
were  acute,  but  fortunately  she  had  acquired  power  to  control 
them.  She  had  been  made,  if  one  may  so  say,  older  than 
her  years,  for  her  character  had  been  disciplined  and  preco- 
ciously matured  by  early  sorrow,  that  stern  master-sculptor 
who  models  the  mental  material  into  the  shape  he  chooses  to 
give  it,  fining  down  and  polishing  the  angles  and  roughnesses 
he  finds  there,  until  all  is  smoothed  into  a  pure  and  holy 
beauty.  And  yet  there  are  still  some  characters  upon  which 
his  strong  and  determined  hand  seems  to  take  little  or  no 
effect.  Though  upon  these  he  dispenses  stroke  after  stroke, 
they  take  no  softness,  no  improvement.  The  hardened  block 
resists  the  master's  chisel !  Alas  for  the  mortal  who  becomes 
callous  under  trials  and  afflictions ! — "  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first." 
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"  But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 
Thy  nrtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here." — Byro». 

"  Wir  erfahren  endlich  die  Vcrganglichkeit  aller  irdischen  Diage,  sog&r 
an  unserm  Schmerz  ;  und  so  muss'  ich  deren  sagen,  leider  !  dass  es  mit  umer 
Traurer  lieinen  rechten  Bestand  liat." — Undine. 

The  week,  the  appalling,  heart-rending  week  of  darkness  and 
utter  seclusion  was  over  ;  the  shutters  of  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing were  again  thrown  open;  the  servants  had  coased  to  tread 
cautiously  and  whisper  softly,  and  went  about  their  usual 
occupations  in  their  usual  way  ;  the  meals  were  served  up  and 
attended  as  formerly  ;  but 

"  The  heart,  the  heart  was  lonely  still." 

And  oh  !  there  was  that  dark  and  dreary  hatchment,  a  point 
of  which  hung  over  one  window  of  the  late  Mrs.  St.  Law- 
rence's bedroom,  which  was  now  Olivia's  ;  and  when  the 
latter  entere<l  to  take  possession  of  thalf apartment,  and  beheld 
for  the  first  time  that  remembrance  of  death,  her  heart  actually 
seemed  to  die  within  her:  for  when  we  are  very,  very  wretched, 
even  a  "trille  light  as  air"  will  bring  with  it  "confirmation 
strong"  of  the  cause  that  indeed  really  exists  for  our  over- 
powering misery.  Clara  wandered  about,  looking  like  a  pale, 
unearthly  spirit.  St.  Lawrence  was  quite  unnerved,  and  evi- 
dently preferred  being  alone,  though  every  now  and  then  he 
chose  to  have  Clara  with  him,  although  she  was  the  one  of 
the  two  sisters  least  capable  of  giving  him  the  comfort  he  for 
a  time  seemed  to  require;  but  she  had  ever  been  his  favourite, 
although  in  his  inmost  heart  he  thought  more  highly  of  her 
sister.  But  the  latter  had  been  long  so  keenly  alive  to  all  the 
misery  her  father's  conduct  had  entailed  upon  her  suft'ering 
yet  meekly  forbearing  mother,  that  he  now  shrank  from  the 
presence  of  a  child  whose  love  and  esteem  he  had  certainly 
done  everything  to  lessen :  for  conscience,  as  has  been  said, 
was  not  altogether  dead  within  him.  Olivia,  too,  was  so 
striking  a  likeness  of  her  lost  parent,  that  the  very  sight  of 
her  and  her  mournful  expression  of  countenance  was  a  tacit 
reproach  to  him,  which  he  could  ill  brook;  so  he  at  first  almost 
entirely  shunned  her,  and  more  than  usually  clung  to  Clara. 
Olivia  let  everything  take  its  course,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
intrude  herself  unnecessarily  on  her  father's  notice,  for  she  at 
once  guessed  his  feelings,  and  did  not  wonder  at  them.  Yet 
these  feelings  soon  became  more  like  those  of  irritation  than 
real  grief;  and  poor  Clara's  tears  for  her  departed  mother 
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were  not  unfiequently  exchanged  for  far  more  bitter  ones, 
occasioned  by  the  woirying  and  irritable  manner  of  her  re- 
maining parent.  Wretched  in  his  own  mind,  he  constantly 
made  everybody  around  him  equally  so. 

Still  he  fortunately  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  his 
own  room,  some  days  scarcely  appearing  but  at  dinner,  to 
■which  usually  recherche  meal  Olivia  was,  even  during  the 
earliest  days  of  her  grief,  compelled  to  give  her  unremitting 
attention ;  for  nothing  could  ever  make  her  father  ftel  toler- 
ably resigned  to  bear  with  what  he  called  an  indifferent  dinner; 
and  she  had  already  long  been  used  to  consider  how  best  to 
gratify  his  unduly  difficult  taste,  without  going  into  an  ex- 
pense they  could  so  ill  afibrd. 

After  the  first  shock  of  his  loss  was  over,  the  strings  of  con- 
science again  subdued,  and  he  soon,  sadly  soon,  became 
weary  of  the  confinement  to  his  home  circle  which  the  early 
days  of  mourning  entailed  even  upon  himself;  for  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  the  little  taste  he  once  had  for  reading, 
and  had  so  long  lived  upon  the  excitement  aflorded  him  by 
society,  and  the  various  amusements  he  easily  found  there, 
that  to  be  compelled  to  reuiain  quietly  at  home  with  those 
two  poor  mourning  girls  was  to  him  an  almost  insupportable 
endurance,  and  one  which  he  determined  to  shorten  as  much 
as  the  very  commonc  st  decency  would  allow. 

liov.-  speedily,  by  many  at  least,  is  the  momentary  awful 
lesson  taught  us  by  the  actual  sight  of  death  forgotten!  though 
while  fearfully  conteii'plating  the  impressive  spectacle  there 
are  many  who  fancy  they  shall  never  henceforth  be  able  to 
think  of  anj  thing  else  ;  but  they  too  soon  discover  how  mis- 
taken was  that  idea. 

Thankful  were  the  sisters,  however,  that  the  customs  of 
the  world,  which  on  this  as  on  many  other  occasions  are  far 
more  strict  for  women  than  for  men,  enabled  them  to  pass  at 
least  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  their  irreparable  loss 
in  complete  seclusion  ;  for  to  the  almost  heart-broken  girls, 
and  especially  to  Olivia,  the  sight  of  indifferent  people  and 
mere  common  acquaintance  would  have  been  unbearable; 
and  as  to  intimate  friends  who  might  have  cheered  and  sup- 
ported them,  they  had  none.  Since  the  necessary  sale  of  their 
home  in  Devonshire,  they  had  been  perpetually  changing  their 
residence,  as  St.  Lawrence  always  chose  to  fancy  every  other 
place  was  more  desirable  than  the  one  in  which  they  had  last 
settled  tliemsclves,  so  that  they  had  hardly  time  to  form  new 
friends,  had  the  neighbouring  families  been  inclined  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  which  is  a  thing  reserved  English  people 
take  a  very  long  time  generally  to  determine  upon.  Besides, 
St.  Lawreni'O  lived  so  much,  when  he  could  do  so,  with  dissi- 
pated, thoughtless,  worldly  men,  whose  habits  he  liked,  and 
whose  conversation  amused  him,  that  there  was  but  little 
chance  of  any  acquaintance  worth  having  been  made  for  his 
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right-minded  but  retirin£j  wife  or  his  youno;  but  growinif-up 
daughters;  and  when  they  finally  fixed  upon  this  last  residence 

in  C Street,  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence's  ah'eady  delicate  health, 

and  her  anxious  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense,  inca- 
pacitated her  from  the  struggle  some  women  would  have  made 
to  renew  or  form  fresh  acquaintance.  Until  now,  Clara  had 
been  too  young  to  go  into  society,  and  nothing  had  been  able  to 
persuade  Olivia,  although  three  years  her  senior,  to  leave  her 
mvalid  mother  merely  to  join  in  gaiety,  which,  aware  as 
she  was  of  their  wretched  circumstances,  and  feelingly  alive  to 
the  misery  that  preyed  upon  her  mother's  mind,  she  could 
not  but  shrink  from,  especially  as  she  knew  how  ill  they  could 
Afford  the  increased  expense  ot  the  dress  her  father'  might 
have  insisted  upon  for  herself,  as  nothing  moderately  good 
ever  satisfi(!d  his  absurdly  grand  ideas  and  extravagant  tastes. 
He,  however,  had,  from  time  to  ti\ne,  insisted  upon  Olivia's 
accepting  a  few  of  the  rare  invitations  that  were  sent  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family ;  but  although  he  had  been  gratified  by 
the  admiration  her  beauty  never  failed  to  excite,  yet  such  was 
the  subdued  state  of  her  spirits,  so  much  of  her  mind  remained 
at  home  with  her  suffering  mother,  that  even  the  slightly 
discerning  St.  Lawrence  plainly  saw  that  she  did  not  do  her- 
self justice — beyond  what  was  unavoidable — looking  charm- 
ing ;  for  she  was  so  thoughtful  and  dispirited,  that  those  who 
were  attracted  towards  her  by  her  personal  beauty,  often  re- 
treated before  what  they  erroneously  fancied  was  coldness, 
hauteur,  or  want  of  powers  of  conversation. 

To  one  party,  however,  and  that  a  few  mouths  only  before 
her  mother's  death,  St.  Lawrence  insisted  both  sisters  should 
go,  li  was  to  a  breakfast,  a  little  way  out  of  London  ;  and 
there,  on  a  brilliant  summer  day,  dressed  alike  in  the  most 
becoming  manner,  and  with  exquisite  taste,  for  the  father 
had,  as  usual,  spent  a  very  unnecessary  sum  of  money  on 
their  toilet  for  this  occasion — now  to  everybody,  and  seen 
also  by  the  unsubdued  glare  of  daylight  in  the  open  air,  which 
so  few,  even  of  the  youngest  and  prettiest,  can  stand  un- 
flinchingly, the  two  sisters,  though  so  strikingly  different,  were 
declared  to  be  the  beauties  of  that  fete,  and  were  the  objects 
of  universal  admiration. 

It  had  seemed  as  if  St.  Lawrence  had  then  only  for  the  first 
time  been  made  fully  aware  how  far  more  than  commonly 
handsome  his  daughters  were;  and  from  that  moment  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  their  youthful  charms. 

Little  more  than  six  weeks  after  his  wife's  death  had  elapsed, 
when  St.  Lawrence  began  again  to  resume  all  his  wonted 
habits  and  amusements — going  to  his  club — accepting  dinner 
invitations,  and  often  not  returning  until  towards  morning, 
although  lie  still  respected  his  daughters'  grief  too  much — 
aware  also  of  the  expostulations  he  should  meet  with  froiu 
Olivia — to  attempt  to  bring  his  friends  as  yet  to  his  house. 
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And  now  ajjain,  freed  as  he  '.vas  from  his  wife's  occasional 
remonstrances,  he  continued  to  spend  money,  when  he  actu- 
ally had  none  he  could  rightly  call  his  own,  and  to  gamble 
more  than  ever,  though  he  knew  ruin  must  be  the  eventual 
consequence  of  his  proceedings. 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world  whose  actions  and  con- 
duct seem  little  short  of  insanity,  and  St.  Lawrence  was  one 
of  those  ;  but  such  apparent  insanity  proceeds  from  a  sort  of 
diseased  moral  nature,  not  from  the  intellectual  one. 

For  nearly  three  months  the  two  sisters  were  permitted  to 
preserve  their  seclusion,  and  to  live  exclusively  ior  themselves, 
For  their  father  gave  them  little  opportunity  or  encourage- 
ment to  live  for  him,  although  they  would  gladly  have  done 
so.  Olivia's  thoughts  were  perpetually  with  Edward  Carleton, 
though  she  seemed  to  have  little  chance,  poor  girl!  of  ever  being 
with  him  herself.  He  had,  since  her  mother's  funeral,  lepeat- 
edly  called  to  inquire  after  the  family,  and  had  particularly 
asked  for  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  two  or  thi'ee  times,  when  he  tbund 
he  again  went  into  society  ;  but  that  gentleman  had  ordered 
himself  to  be  always  denied  to  Mr.  Carleton,  and  at  last, 
hopeless  of  admittance,  the  latter  gave  up  all  attempts  at 
visiting  in  C Street. 

Still,  with  this  disappointment  constantly  in  her  mind, 
Olivia  continued  to  fulfil  all  her  duties  regularly  as  properly: 
and  they  were  no  light  ones.  She  gave  unremitting  attention 
to  every  minutia  of  the  household  aftairs,  strivirg  to  econo- 
mise to  the  utmost,  whilst  desirous  to  attend  to  everybody's 
comfort,  and  her  father's  in  particular.  She  had  long  been  used 
to  make  the  most  of  her  own  things,  and  now  assisted  Clara 
to  do  the  same,  though  it  was  difficult  to  induce  that  reluctant 
girl  to  take  her  proper  share  in  employments  that  were  so  re- 
pugnant to  her,  and  as  Olivia  ever  feared  lessening  her  sister's 
affection  for  herself,  by  taking  too  much  upon  her,  she  often 
gave  way  to  Clara  when  she  should  have  been  more  deter- 
mined with  her.  She  read  with  her  constantly,  stimulatmg 
her,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  by  loving  and  encouraging  words, 
and  by  her  own  incessant  example,  to  cultivate  what  few 
talents  she  possessed,  and  to  improve  her  mind  as  much  as 
lay  in  her  power.  But  this  was  a  hard  task  to  poor  Olivia, 
for  Clara  was  naturally  indolent,  and  disliked  all  exertion 
that  was  not  to  her  of  a  pleasurable  nature ;  and  although 
to  please  her  sister,  whom  she  looked  up  to  as  well  as  fondly 
loved,  she  made  excellent  resolutions,  they  were  rarely  fol- 
lowed up  by  actions.  Olivia  lost  not  a  moment  of  her  own 
precious  time:  every  hour  she  could  call  her  own,  she  devoted 
to  the  study  of  languages,  especially  the  German,  in  which, 
though  almost  self-taught,  she  had  made  the  greatest  pro- 
ficiency, or  to  determined  practice  on  the  harp,  an  instrument 
on  which  she  decidedly  excelled,  and  to  improve  her  in  which 
accomplishment  she  had  had  some  very  good  instruction.   She 
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was  always  haunted  by  her  mother's  more  than  one  painful 
insinuation  that  she  might  possibly  one  day  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  her  own  talents  even  for  subsistence,  and  she 
had  secretly  determined  to  make  every  exertion  to  fit  herself 
for  so  distressing  a  possibility.  Always  up  and  dressed  by 
seven,  the  first  morning  hour  was  given  to  prayer  and  devo- 
tional reading,  Avhich  was  to  her  a  supporting  preparation  for 
the  coming  anxieties  of  the  day.  And  then  she  had  still 
much  time  to  herself  before  their  very  late  breakfast,  for  it 
vas  ever  a  difficulty  to  St.  Lawrence  to  leave  his  bed  ;  and 
at  that  brpakfast,  as  his  spirits  and  temper  were  always  at 
their  worst  in  the  morning,  poor  Olivia  was  perpetually  sub- 
jected to  the  trial  of  encountering  his  irritability  or  caprice. 
If  she  talked  and  smiled,  in  the  hope  of  cheering  him,  he 
would  wonder  she  could  be  gay,  when  there  were  so  many 
causes  for  depression  ;  if  she  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  he 
declared  her  melancholy  gravity  was  enough  to  mope  every 
human  being  to  death.  In  short,  their  morning  meal  was 
most  often  a  melancholy  one ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  St. 
Lawrence  almost  invariably  retired  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  the  sisters  were  left  to  their  usual  occupations.  Then 
Olivia  would  superintend  the  household  concerns,  taking  care 
that  eveiy  thing  however  trilling  was  turned  to  account ;  order 
with  some  anxiety  her  father's  dinner ;  give  a  portion  of 
her  time  to  necessary  needlework ;  read  with  Clara,  or  to 
her,  whilst  the  latter  drew;  n'v>v  and  then  venturing  to 
go  to  her  father  in  his  room,  to  find  out  if  he  should  happen 
^  like  to  have  Clara  or  herself  with  him,  often  to  be  repulsed 
by  cold  unkindncss  or  formal  civility;  then  whenever  she 
had  her  time  to  herself  she  would  read  anything  or  everj'- 
thing  that  could  add  to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  and  above  all, 
strengthen  her  religious  principles  and  increase  her  faith ; 
for,  oh  !  how  much  did  she  not  stand  in  need  of  such  support! 
But  St.  Lawrence,  most  anxious  now  about  their  beauty, 
l'!Ta<le  a  point  that  they  should  regularly  walk  with  Uawson 
every  afternoon  when  the  weather  permitted,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  like  air  and  exercise  to  nre- 
eerve  that  freshness  yet  delicacy  of  complexion  and  look  of 

Sorfect  health  which  are  some  of  woman's  greate&t  charms, 
'lie  evening  was  so  often  passed  tetea-tfite  by  the  sisters,  that 
they  then  almost  invai'i.ibly  resumed  their  morning  avoca- 
tions, and  thus  passed  tlu;  day;  and  often  was  Olivia  thankful 
■when  it  came  to  a  close,  for  her  mind  was  as  it  were  unduly 
strained.  Her  noble  spirit  was  crushed  by  the  constant 
recollection  of  the  vast  debt  that  hung  over  them — by  the 
lni^e)\  arising  from  the  perpetual  requests  that  bills  might 
be  pui<l,  when  there  was  no  power  to  do  so — and  by  her  know- 
ledge that  her  father  could  only  preserve  them  irom  being 
even  now  overwhelmed  by  these  difiicultiet^,  by  using  all  sorts  of 
ignoble  subterfuges,  and  by  constant  and  huniiliati-ug  cuti-ea- 
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ties  to  the  very  tradesmen  themselves  to  hear  and  fc  rhcar  with 
his  inability  to  settle  their  arcounts;  always  at  the  same  time 
telling  them  of  "his  great  expectations  from  his  rich  imcle." 

Yet  a  day  of  still  more  anxious  or  fatiguing  occupation 
and  mental  worry  would  not  have  been  felt  by  Olivia,  if  at 
the  end  of  it  she  had  been  blessed  by  finding  rcAvarding  aflec- 
tion  from  her  father;  but  alas!  what  a  contrast  did  not  his 
manner  and  i^roceedings  aflfonl  to  those  of  her  late  lamented 
mother!  And  how  often,  as  the  last  thing  at  night,  when 
expecting  her  father  home,  she  would  sit,  tired  and  worn  out 
in  spirits,  with  her  mother's  once  favourite  little  dog  on  her 
lap,  while  fondling  what  M'as  now  become  to  her  a  real  trea- 
sure, did  she  recal  to  mind  all  that  mother's  aftection,  and 
encouraging  words  of  approbation  to  herself,  and  wish  that 
now  and  then  she  could  listen  to  a  few  such  expressions  froni 
her  thoughtless,  self-engrossed  father! 

And  it  was  through  the  medium  of  this  little  favourite  dog 
that  she  had  to  encounter  what  to  her  appeared  a  hard  trial. 
And  what  bitter  feelings  are  not  unfrequently  entailed  upon 
us  by  trilling  causes! — trilling  when  compared  with  the  weigh- 
tier griefs  which  have,  by  their  overpowering  and  wearisome 
continuation,  tendered  the  spirits,  and  incapacitated  them 
from  bearing  the  lesser  sorrows  with  that  degree  of  equa- 
nimity with  which  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  encountered. 

And  so  it  happened  in  the  following  instance  with  Olivia. 

One  evening  Wr.  St.  Lawrence  returned  home  both  out  of 
epirits  and  out  of  temper,  and  found  Olivia  seated  by  ttie  fire, 
waiting  his  return,  withFlorafast  asleepon  her  knees,  her  hand 
resting  on  its  silky  coat,  and  herthoughts  with  its  lost  mistress; 
but  on  St.  Lawrence's  entrance,  the  suddenly-awakened  ani- 
mal started  up,  and  barked  sharply,  which  she  often  did  on 
his  appearance,  as  he  had  never  been  a  favourite  of  Flora's. 

"  I  must  request,  Olivia,"  said  St.  Lawrence,  in  that  pecu- 
liarly polite  tone  he  began  with  when  he  was  about  to  say 
something  disagreeable,  "  I  must  request  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  away  that  dog.  I  hate  its  bark,  and  it  gets  worse 
and  woi-se." 

Olivia's  hand  v  as  instantly  on  the  bell,  to  ring  for  Flora  to 
be  taken  away. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  he  continued  quietly.  "  I  do  not 
mean  sending  her  away  merely  now,  but  altogetlier." 

Olivia  staj-ted  with  sorrowful  surprise.  "  Oh,  father!  send 
away  Flora  altogether'; — dear  mamma's  own  little  favourite — 
the  favourite  of  so  many  years  ?     Surely — " 

"  Yes,"  intenupted  her  father,  beginning  to  lose  bis  gentle 
manner.  "  The  sight  of  her  brings  painful  recollections  to 
my  mind;  and  I  have  enough  of  those.  Heaven  knows,  and 
desire  to  spare  myself  any  superfluous  ones." 

"But,  papa  "  continued  to  expostulate  Olivia,  "you  did  ne4 
seem  to  mind  Flora  at  fust ;  why  therefore — " 
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"  No  matter  whether  first  or  last,  if  it  makes  me  uncom- 
fortable now;  that  ought  to  be  sufficient,  I  think.  This  is 
not  tiie  first  time  I  have  said  how  irksome  that  barking  is  in 
my  ear.  Give  the  dog  to  whom  you  choose ;  I  shall  ask  no 
questions  about  it,  and  hope  not  to  be  obliged  to  speak  again 
upon  the  subject."  And  so  saying  he  rose,  and  carelessly 
shaking  hands  with  his  daughter,  retired  for  the  night. 

He  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  Olivia,  gently  placing 
the  dog  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  sank  upon  her  knee.3,  and 
hiding  her  face  on  the  side  of  the  arm-chair  fi-om  which  she 
had  risen,  wept  bitterly  and  long.  She  was  cut  to  the  heart : 
this  was  a  saciifice,  small  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  which  she 
had  not  even  dreamed  of.  The  dog  that  had  been  so  long, 
during  her  health  and  her  sickness,  its  mistress's  pleasure — 
the  dog  that  had  actually  been  lying  under  her  bed,  during 
the  many  hours  that  she  lay  struggling  between  life  and 
death,  and  which,  after  Olivia  had  been  taken  from  the  clay- 
cold  body,  had  jumped  upon  it  and  remained  there  whining 
until  the  attendants  had  been  compelled  to  force  it  from 
thence — a  fact  which  had  been  told  Olivia,  and  had  not  a 
little  tended  to  endear  it  to  her  still  more. 

At  this  moment  her  heart  seemed  to  be  closing  up  against 
her  capricious,  selfish  father,  but  she  knew  that  feeling  was 
reprehensible,  and  she  prayed  to  be  enabled  to  struggle 
against  it ;  but  this  one  act  of  unkindness  to  herself,  and, 
what  she  regarded  as  far  worse,  want  of  affectionate  consi- 
deration for  her  mother's  memoiy,  did  more  to  lessen  what 
still  remained  of  filial  affection  for  her  surviving  parent,  than 
had  all  the  neglect  and  inattention  he  had  shown  her  since 
that  mother's  death. 

And  then  she  arose  from  her  knees,  reseated  herself,  and 
taking  the  little  animal  again  in  her  lap,  considered  how 
best  to  dispose  of  her  treasure — to  whom  could  she  pos- 
sibly give  it  who  would  prize  and  cherish  it  for  her  mother's 
sake? 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  him  who  was  now  so  constantly 
associated  in  her  mind  with  her  recollections  of  her  lost 
parent ;  and  with  the  thought  of  Edward  came  again  a  ray 
of  comfoi-t.  Yes,  Edward  would  be  sure  to  love  and  take 
care  of  Flf)ra.  And  Olivia,  ever  prompt  in  action  after  a 
resolution  was  once  formed,  before  she  M^ent  to  bed  wrote  to 
Edward  Carleton.  Yet  she  pondered  a  little  first,  though 
her  pen  was  natur.ally  a  ready  and  a  rapid  one  ;  but  she 
had  never  written  to  him,  and  much  as  she  formerly  had 
seen  of  him,  she  had  never  called  him  by  his  name,  and  she 
knew  not  how  to  begin.  The  ending  was  as  difficult.  How 
cold  are  not  the  usual  terminations  to  letters  because  so  com- 
mon, although  such  words  in  themselves  leally  mean  much! 
However,  after  writing  many  rough  copies,  and  tearing  them, 
she  accomplished  at  last  the  following  note  : — 
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"  My  father  can  no  longer  endure  the  sight  of  my  belovsd  mother's  favourita 
spaniel,  as  he  says  she  brings  painful  recollections  to  his  mind,  and  he  has 
desired  me  to  give  her  away.  I  remember  how  much  you  used  to  ailm're 
Flora,  and  what  is  more,  I  know  how  sincere  was  the  regard  you  felt  for  its 
ever-to-be-lamented  mistress.  I  have  no  other  friend  but  yourself  to  wliom  I 
could  with  any  satisfaction  entrust  this,  to  me,  precious  little  animal ;  but  I 
feel  certain  not  only  that  you  will  take  care  of  it,  but  value  it  for  the  sake  of 
htr  who  is  gone  for  ever. — Believe  me  to  remain,  sincerely  yours, 

"Olivia  St.  Lawrence. 

"P.S. — Do  not,  I  beg,  think  of  answering  this  note — there  is  no  occasion 
for  it." 

The  postscript  cost  her  a  great  deal  to  write ;  but  she 
thought  it  an  advisable,  at  least  a  prudent  one.  A  few  tears, 
almost  unknown  to  herself,  had  fallen  upon  her  letter,  and 
had  left  blisters  that  Edward  would  probably  remark ;  but 
why  should  he  not  be  permitted  to  witness  the  traces  of  such 
natural  soi-row  ?  he  would  fully  enter  into  it.  Her  heart  felt 
considerably  lightened  even  by  thus  slightly  pouring  out  her 
griefs  to  Edward,  although  she  had  only  written  what  she 
might  have  expressed  to  any  other  person  in  the  world. 

Oh  love!  you  have  your  pains — often  bitter — consuming, 
lasting  pains !  Still,  sometimes  how  exquisite  are  your 
pleasures — your  pure,  your  refined  pleasures  '  How  intense 
is  the  delight  of  feeling  there  is  one  heart  on  whom  we  can 
rely — that  there  is  one  "mirror  to  an  answering  mind,"  that 
will  rellect  back  our  hopes,  fears,  ideas, — and  our  love! 

Poor  httle  Flora!  she  lay  all  that  last  night  at  the  feet  of 
Olivia,  whose  dreams  were  divided  between  the  regretted 
favourite,  Edward  Carleton,  and  visions  of  her  mother,  whom 
she  could  never  behold  again  in  this  world. 

The  next  morning  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  she  told 
Dawson  with  a  faltering  voice  but  glowing  cheeks  her  father's 
wish  with  respect  to  Flora,  and  to  whom  she  had  decided  to 
send  her.  Then  once  again  fondly  kissing  the  pretty  little 
animal,  she  gave  her  to  Dawson  with  the  note  she  had  wTit- 
ten,  charging  her  to  leave  both  herself,  but  not  to  wait  for  an 
answer  as  none  was  necessary,  and  to  return  immediately. 

It  would  take  some  time  to  express  half  what  that  faithful 
and  affectionate  servant  thought  and  felt  on  this  occasion, 
for  she  was  too  right-minded  and  discreet  to  give  utterance  to 
her  feelings,  though  her  heart  ached  for  the  privation  exacted 
from  her  young  mistress;  and  the  unfeeling  selfishness  or 
rather  caprice  that  required  it  greatly  incensed  her.  Still 
she  was  pleased  to  find  to  whose  care  the  poor  dog  was  about 
to  be  committed;  for  Edward  Carleton  had  at  one  time  been 

80  constantly  in  C Street  that  Dawson  had  quite  settled 

in  her  own  mind  "that  Mr.  Carleton  wtis  in  love  with  her 
eldest  young  lady,  and  that  certainly  they  would  S(jouer  or 
later  make  a  match  of  it,  and  for  her  part  she  thought  they 
Beemed  quite  made  for  each  other." 
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With  all  these  tliouc;hts  in  her  afl'ectioiiate  iinud,  Dawson 
set  ofl'  with  her  little  charge  without  delay,  aud  jeturned 
speedily,  aftcj-  having  ascei'tained  that  fllr.  Carlotou  was  at 
home  and  at  bieakfast,  and  that  his  servant  went  up  to  him 
at  once  with  Flora  and  the  note. 

Olivia  folt  quite  lost  without  her  littlo  favourite,  but  still 
was  comforted  to  think  in  whose  possession  it  was  now, 
When  she  had  written  the  postscript  to  her  letter  which 
her  feminine  aud  innate  delicacy  had  prompted,  she  had  al- 
most fancied  >rt  the  moment  that  she  wished  what  she  ex- 
pressed ;  but  to  such  strange  and  quick  vicissitudes  of  feeling  is 
the  human  heart  subject,  that  already,  though  she  did  not 
regret  she  had  written  it,  she  found  herself  eaiuestly  hoping 
the  request  it  contained  would  not  be  complied  with.  Pier 
mind  was  less  in  her  duties  that  morning  than  usual — evciy 
step  on  the  staircase  she  thought  might  be  that  of  Dawson  who 
was  bringing  her  an  answer,  foishe  lelt  sme  thatEdward  would 
not  send  her  one  through  the  medium  of  any  other  channel ; 
and  a  couple  of  hours  had  not  elapsed  after  Dawson's  return 
liome,  before  she  indeed  did  luing  Olivia  a  note  which  the  latter 
had  been  so  anxiously  expecting  in  spite  of  her  postscript. 

"  How  can  I  sufliciently  tliniik  you  for  trusting  your  treasure  so  confidingly 
to  my  care  ?  Btlitve  me,  you  s-hall  liavc  no  cause  to  rcjicnt  sucli  kindness. 
Flora  is  mine  for  life,  unless  you  should  ever  claim  her  again  ;  then,  although 
with  great  reluctance,  1  will  give  her  up  to  you.  Oh,  Olivia — for  let  me  so 
call  you — that  I  dared  but  express  only  one-half  of  all  I  am  now  feeling  1  but  your 
father  has  too  completely  repulsed  me  to  .-.How  me  to  do  so.  Forgive  me 
that  I  have  ventured  to  answer  your  precious  note— your  having  almost  for- 
bidden nic  to  write  checks  much  that  otherwise  I  might  still  have  ventured 
to  say. — Your  devoted 

"Edward  Carleton." 

Olivia  had  retreated  to  what  was  once  her  mother's  room, 
now  her  own,  to  read  this  most  welcome  note,  and  there,  for  tho 
first  time  for  a  considerable  period,  did  she  expeiicnce  sen- 
sations of  pleasure.  A  noble  heart  was  plainly  hers — there 
was  one  being  to  whom  she  was  everything.  She  had  long 
suspected,  and  now  she  suiely  could  not  doubt  it.  How  fully 
was  she  not  repaid  for  her  recent  sacrifice !  Her  father's 
unkinducss  had  been  the  remote  cause  of  the  most  exquisite 
delight  her  young  heart  had  as  yet  experienced.  How  pre- 
cious was  that  short  letter!  on  her  heart  as  a  sootlrng  balm 
did  she  lay  it,  concealed  from  every  one's  knowledge  but  that 
of  her  dear  sister ;  and  though  she  could  not  but  allow  that 
at  present  there  was  but  litiTe  decided  hope  for  the  future,  yet 
the  mere  consciousness  that  she  and  Edward  loved  each  other, 
was  almost  a  sufficient  happiness  in  itself.  But  then,  after 
;i  time,  as  she  read  and  re-read  those  lines,  she  thought  that 
lie  ])robably  did  not  know  how  she  felt  towaids  him,  for  he 
t  i>t  ke  of  her  having  forbidden  him  to  wi-ite,  as  being  almost  a 
more  decided  check  upon   his  expressions,  than  even  her 
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father's  repulsion  of  him.  She  was  half  son-y  that  he  did 
not  feel  sure  of -her  prefei'euce  ;  aud  yet  she  thought  it  waa 
perhaps  as  well  that  he  should  doubt  it,  for  "  she  would  be 
wooed  and  not  unsought  be  won,"  and  that  not  fjoin  any  the 
slightest  spark  of  coquetry — Olivia  had  none  in  her — but  from 
that  feeling  of  "maidenly  modesty"  which,  as  the  sweetest  of 
Scotch  bards  says,  "  fixes  the  chain"  of  that  often  wild,  un- 
stable passion — love.  Yes,  Olivia  8t.  Lawrence,  with  powei-ful 
feelings,  aud  a  heart  capable  of  even  passionate  attachment, 
was  eminently  modest;  and  what  a  charm  is  that  in  woman  I 
Yet  agaiu  occurred  another  variation  of  feeling;  she  wished 
he  had  ventured  to  say  a  little  more — but  a  little  more  from 
him,  and  it  would  have  been  the  decided  proposal  which  had 
remained  with  her  to  bind  or  loose  for  ever;  for,  to  be  at  once 
and  finally  engaged  as  his  affianced  wife,  even  though  awaitiug 
her  father's  sanction  to  such  an  engagement  for  years,  would, 
she  thought,  have  been  a  support  and  comfort,  to  her  deso- 
late self,  beyond  all  price. 

Still,  altogether,  pleasure  and  comfort  from  her  communica- 
tion with  Edward  decidedly  preponderated  in  her  heart  and 
mind,  and  she  was  thankful  for  such  a  consolation  in  the 
midst  of  her  trials  ;  and  Clara,  too,  was  charmed  with  the 
note,  and  regarded  her  sister's  marriage  witli  Edward  as 
no  very  distant  event;  for  at  sweet  kopeful  seventeen  who 
ever  doubts  that  true  lovers  will  not  e-ventually  be  happy? 


CHAPTER  111. 

"  She  has  a  hidden  strength." — Comus. 

Three  whole  months  having  elapsed  since  the  belovea 
mother's  death,  St.  Lawrence,  who  could  not  bear  the  mo- 
notony of  liis  quiet,  but  what  might  have  been  his  most  happy 
home,  had  he  chosen  it,  insisted  that  the  sisters  should 
now  send  cards  of  thanks  in  their  name,  as  well  as  his  own. 
to  the  few  acquaintance  to  whom  the  attention  was  necessary  ; 
aud,  moreover,  told  them  that  they  must  henceforth  receive 
visiters  themselves  when  they  called,  and  accept  any  invita- 
tions that  might  be  sent  them.  In  vain  Olivia  pleaded  a 
somewhat  longer  reprieve  to  her  filial  regrets  ;  three  little 
months  seemed  as  nothing  out  of  hei'  life  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  mourn  in  seclusion  over  the  loss  of  a  mother 
who  through  all  those  years  had  been  everything  to  her;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  a  really  loving  and  constant  heart  so  pain- 
ful as  even  to  wear  the  appearance  of  forgetting  the  dead, 
while  inwardly  it  laments  its  loss  as  deeply  as  ever. 
But  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  fiither  also  insisted  on 
their  chcinging  their  first  vej'y  deep  moui-ning  for  a  lighter 
sort,  as  he  declared  it  made  him  wretched  to  look  at  any- 
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thing  so  dismal — and  it  was  also  so  unbecoming  !     How  the 
latter  could  possibly  be,  Olivia  wondered,  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  upon  Clara,  whose  Hebe-liko  beauty  she  thouglit  never 
looked  so  captivating  as  in  black;  for  Olivia,  although  yet  not 
quite  twenty,  had  almost  forgotten,  amongst  moi'o  important 
occupations  and  anxious  thoughts,  to  consider  her  own  ap- 
pearance.    As  ]Mr.  iSt.  Lawrence,  however,  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  way,  the    sisters  did  as  he  desired,  though  to 
Olivia  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  do  so  ;   to  be  forced  to  go 
here  and  there,  and  to  see  company,  as  if  reconciled  to  her 
grievous  loss,  was  to  her  intolei-able.     It  was  not  quite  the 
same  with  Clani — at  scarcely  seventeen,  and  with  a  naturally 
lively  and  pleasure-loving  disposition,  Clara,  although  still 
truly  lamenting  her  recent  misfortune,  was,  as  it  were,  weary 
of  being  wretched.    She  longed  tor  smiles  and  merry  laughter, 
for  joyous  sights,  cheerful  sounds,  and  happy  faces,  although, 
poor  child,  such  had  been  the  adverse  circumstances  surround- 
ing her,  that  as  yet  she  had  seen  httle  or  nothing  of  such 
attractive  things.     She  also  wjis  quite  aware  siiu  «u&  inviiy 
— for  the  word  lovely  exactly  describes  Clara   St.   Law- 
rence.    She  had  already  been  told  she  was  so,  and  her  glass 
too  faithfully  assured  her  of  the  truth  of  that  assurance;  for 
hers  was  the  sort  of  regular,  glowing,  nymph-like  beauty,  that 
could  not  fail  to  look  well  in  a  mirror,  although  it  is  not  every 
sort  of  attraction  that  reflects  itself  back  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  the  8elf-contemj)lator,  when  the  crowning  charm  of 
play  of  countenance,  and  the  speaking  expression  of  the  eyes, 
are  wanting  in  the  individual  who,  calmly  bending  over  it, 
looks  at  a  face  and  features  that  may  not  be  perfect  enough 
to  constitute  positive  beauty,  whilst  thus  deprived   of   the 
radiance  of  animation.     We  believe  there  are  many  persons 
jiretty  to  others  who  look  almost  plain  to  themselves. 

However  that  may  be,  Clara  was  satisfied  with  her  own 
charms  in  her  own  glass,  and  she  not  unfrequently  thought 
with  pleasure  that  slio  should  certainly  be  admired.  In  her 
walks  she  often  saw  beautiful  young  faces  set  oiV  by  every 
advantage  of  fashionable  and  tasteful  dress,  beaming  out 
upon  her  through  carriage  windows,  and  slu;  could  not  but 
be  conscious  that  the  one  she  herself  turned  towaids  them 
was  quite  as  attractive  as  their  own  ;  and  that  her  light  and 
supple  figure  wjai>ped  in  the  sheltering  yet  becoming  mantle, 
whilst  tliiown  back  in  the  low  and  pnstty  jihaeton,  or  the 
luxurious  but  more  roomy  britzka,  with  one  well-sliai.ed  bien 
chausse  foot  resting  on  the  opposite  seat,  would  look  (juite  aa 
elegant  and  graceful  as  the  many  she  beheld  stretched  in  in- 
dolent enjoyment  in  brilliant  eipiipages,  as  they  drove  past 
her,  whilst  she  was  walking  quietly  on  with  her  sister  as  her 
companion,  and  their  faithful  maid  as  their  escort— and  both 
contrasi^  and  comparisons  of  this  sort  Clara  was  continually 
making  secretly  in  her  walks. 
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Yes,  we  must  own  it,  Clara  had  some— perhaps  excusable— 
consciousness  of  her  charms,  and  also  seemed  cast  by  nature  in 
a  mould  for  luxurious  enjoyments  and  gay  amusements  ;  but 
how  unlikely  did  it  seem  that  they  should  ever  be  withm  her 
reach,  unless,  indeed,  through  the  medium  of  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage! and  that,  deprived  of  all  fortune  as  she  was,  and  not 
likely  to  be  launched  into  general  society,  was,  perhaps,  not 
a  very  probable  event,  notwithstanding  her  beauty.  Poor 
men  cannot  afford  to  marry  poor  women,  and  rich  ones  almost 
invariably  choose  to  think  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  them- 
selves to  select  a  rich  wife,  because  taking  a  wife  entails  upon 
them  additional  expenses;  and  as  selfishness  is  human  nature's 
prevailing  fault,  there  are  few  to  be  found  willing  to  give 
up  any  of  the  darling  and  daily  luxuries  to  which  they  have 
long  accustomed  themselves,  even  to  attain  the  most  charmincj 
of  women  without  them. 

Clara  was  somewhat  indolent,  as  well  as  a  little  vain — 
for  although  her  health  was  good,  yet  she  was  not  naturally 
very  strong,  and  thus  she  shrank  physically  as  well  as  morally 
from  those  exertions  which  the  more  energetic  Olivia  almost 
exclusively  took  upon  herself,  in  her  anxiety  to  spare  her 
weaker  but  dearly-loved  sister  as  much  as  possible.  Yet, 
with  these  her  failings,  Clara  was  anything  but  heartless — 
and  she  was  open  and  sincere  in  her  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
even  wishes,  which  latter,  perhaps,  were,  too  constantly  for 
poor  Olivia's  comfort,  poured  forth  into  her  sister's  listening 
ear  and  sympathising  bosom  ;  and  so  anxious  was  that  sister 
for  Clara's  happiness,  that  she,  too,  was  sometimes  tempted 
to  hope  that  her  darling  might  one  day  be  placed  in  a  sphere 
of  life  she  seemed  almost  born  to  move  in  :  and  yet  often 
by  the  seriously-thinking  Olivia  that  hope  was  checked  as 
soon  as  formed;  for  would  its  fulfilment  be  good  for  Clara, 
■with  her  various  faiUngs  and  propensities?  and  her  better 
judgment  immediately  answered— "No  !"  Yet  the  almost 
maternal  elder  sister  could  not  help  regretting  their  daily 
difficulties  and  many  forced  privations,  when  they  fell  on 
the  delicate,  the  unresigned  Clara — for  herself  they  were 
quite  immaterial ;  could  they  but  have  freed  them  all  from 
tneir  load  of  debt,  even  in  the  course  of  time,  had  her  own 
privations  and  exertions  been  doubled  and  trebled,  she  could 
not  merely  have  borne,  but  would  have  welcomed  them.  To 
such  a  mind  as  Olivia's  to  live  in  debt  was  to  live  in  misei-y 
aaid  disgrace. 

Mr.  St.  Lawrence,  it  must  be  said,  had  become  more  or  less 
anxious  that  his  daughters  should  add  to  their  small  list  of 
female  acquaintance,  which,  from  circumstances  already 
alluded  to,  might  be  almost  called  none.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  a  thing  to  enlarge  it  now:  to  new-model  or  make  fresh 
acquaintances  in  London  is  a  most  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  an  almost  impossible  thing ;  and  many  a  person  who 
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has  little  anticipated  the  failure  has  b^^en  doomed  to  Buch 
a  disappoiutnient  in  our  dissipated,  gay,  pleasure-loving,  selfish 
metropolis.  In  London,  people,  generally  speaking,  care  only 
to  become  acquainted  with  those  whom  it  will  an!<vjer  them 
to  know,  that  is,  who  will  give  recherche  dinner-parties, 
crowded  assemblies,  or  brilliant  balls.  Indeed,  there-  are 
thousands,  who  in  their  inmost  hearts,  if  they  would  but 
own  it,  would  be  inclined  to  feel  with  that  Roman  Emperor 
who  declared  he  would  ofTer  any  reward  to  the  individual  who 
would  invent  a  new  pleasure.  But  if  worldly  people  cannot 
obtain  the  gratification  of  new  pleasures,  yet  they  certainly 
will  not  care  to  become  acquainted  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
beings  who  are  not  likely  to  offer  them  even  old  ones;  and 
many  there  Avere,  who,  knowing  their  circumstances,  antici- 
pated this  would  be  the  case  with  the  St.  Lawrence  family. 

Soon,  however,  there  were  more  that  enough  of  gentlemeb 
acauaintance,  as  St.  Lawrence  had  a  large  circle,  such  as  they 
were :  and  now  that  he  was  not  shackled  by  a  wife's  constant 
ill  health,  nor  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  Olivia's 
occasional  and  respectful  hints  at  the  desireableness  of  living 
quietly  and  economically,  he  encouraged  his  friends'  visits  to 
his  house  as  much  as  possible,  for  he  ardently  desired  to 
marry  his  daughters,  not  only  well,  but  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  and  was  inclined  to  hope  that  their  unusual  share 
of  attractions  was  more  than  sufficient,  not  only  to  captivate, 
but  to  induce  the  captivated  to  overlook  that  almost  unpar- 
donable want,  even  in  pretty  woman,  want  of  fortune — for  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  suppose  what,  however,  was  a 
fact,  that  some,  even  of  his  own  thoughtless  acquaintance, 
were  sufficiently  tenacious  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world, 
as  not  much  to  like  the  idea  of  a  man  as  a  father-in-law  who 
was  beginning  to  be  talked  of  as  a  decided  gambler,  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  and  yet  living  in  a  style  almost  everybody 
knew  was  far  beyond  his  means ;  for  though  men  will  take 
advantage  of  all  these  faults,  yet  they  will  secretly  blame 
the  very  individual  they  are  thus  living  with  in  daily  and 
hourly  intimacy,  as  if  all  were  right  and  honourable. 

Olivia  had  tried  hard  to  establish  it  as  a  rule,  that  gentle- 
men should  never  be  admitted  to  them  as  visiters  when  their 
father  really  was  from  home;  but  St.  Lawrence  declared  that 
was  all  nousense  and  foolish  prudery,  and  that  as  he  wa« 
constantly  going  in  and  out,  he  would  not  have  friends  refused 
whom  he  should  like  to  see  and  find  in  his  drawing-room 
when  ho  returned  home — and  true  it  was  that  he  not  unfi'e- 
quently  dawdled  down  to  his  club,  and  back  again,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  a  long  London  morning.  He 
maintained  that  his  daughters  had  lived  too  much  out  of  the 
world — that  it  was  high  time  they  should  see  some  society, 
and  that  constantly  receiving  at  their  own  house  was  the 
only  thing  to  give  them  that  t^erfect  ease  and  finished  manner, 
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without  which,  he  added,  all  the  other  charms,  qualities,  and 
talents  a  woman  could  possess  would  have  no  attractions  for 
him,  or  for  any  other  man  whose  opinion  was  woi-th  haying ; 
that  his  living  with  them  was  quite  a  sufficient  protection— 
that,  in  short,  he  could  not  exist  without  constant  society,  and 
that  he  requested,  therefore,  his  wishes  might  be  attended  to 
without  further  expostulation. 

'-  The  pleasure-loving  yet  guileless  Clara  was  secretly  pleased 
at  the  prospect  thus  opening  upon  her  of  seeing  more  of  the 
world,  or  rather,  alas  !  men  of  the  world ;  but  Olivia's  dark 
and  shadowy  brow  assumed  a  more  anxious  look  than  usual, 
as  she  listened  in  silence  to  her  worldly  father's  sentiments, 
whilst  she  remembered  her  miworldly  mother's  warnings— and 
the  trouble  of  her  thoughts  was  increased,  as,  happening  to 
cast  her  eyes  upon  her  sister's  face,  she  saw  the  happy  sinile 
and  mantling  bloom  which  clearly  betrayed  the  pleasing 
nature  of  her  anticipations,  whilst  the  glow  and  the  smile  but 
served  to  heighten  her  usual  beauty.  .  • 

"  Take  care  of  Clara,"  seemed  to  bo  resounding  in  Olivia's 
ears.  It  is  true  she  flattered  herself,  that  whilst  living  even 
under  the  nominal  protection  of  a  father,  though  of  one  so 
little  particular  as  their  own,  his  daughters  must  be  safe  from 
all  that  could  be  very  decidedly  contrary  to  their  ideas  of 
propriety — stUl  she  feared  they  might  be  exposed  to  much 
that  might  be  better  avoided,  and  she  felt  instinctively  that 
two  such  young  creatures  recei\'iug  constantly  and  almost 
exclusively  gentlemen,  would  naturally  subject  them  to  be 
lightly  commented  upon,  by  a  world  ever  ready  to  find  fault 
even  when  there  were  less  apparent  grounds  for  doing  so. 

Determined,  however,  still  to  do  her  utmost  towards  what 
she  thought  right  and  prudent,  she  ventured  to  insist  that  no 
visiters  should  be  let  in  a  moment  before  two  o'clock,  other- 
wise, she  assured  her  father,  "  that  they  should  have  no  time 
even  to  cultivate  those  few  accomplishments,"  which,  she 
gently  and  affectionately  added,  he  had  always  kindly  said 
he  took  so  much  pride  in,  and  which  she  was  sui'e  he  would 
regret  to  find  neglected — "And  1  shall  lose  my  powers  on 
the  harp,  papa,"  Olivia  ended  by  saying,  "if  I  have  not 
plenty  of  time  for  practice."  She  knew  how  proud  he  was 
already  of  her  performance,  though  she  was  not  aware  that 
ho  always  fancied  Olivia  at  this  instrument  looked  quite 
irresistible;  so  Itlr.  St.  Lawrence  was  softened  this  time, 
whilst  she  gained  her  point,  and  the  subject  was  dropped 
upon  his  graciously  acceding  to  this  last  request. 

But  Olivia  seemed  doomed  to  be  perpetually  harassed  in 
every  ^vay;  for  to  her  great  regi'et  her  father  ordered  and  had 
immediately  sent  in  several  handsome  pieces  of  furniture, 
and  entirely  new  curtains  for  their  two  small  drawing-rooms, 
the  richest  silks  for  his  daughters'  change  of  mourning,  and 
a  good  deal  of  fine  wine  for  the  select  dinner  parties  he  in- 
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tended  at  once  and  pretty  frequently  co  give,  flattering  him- 
self that  all  those  attractions,  combined  with  those  of  his 
daughters,  would  draw  his  acquaintance  constantly  to  his 
house,  and  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  ho  should  see 
one,  if  not  both  of  them,  m'cU  established  for  life  :  in  short, 
his  affiiirs  were  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  he  was  acting 
in  a  way  to  make  them  become  still  more  so — and  all  for  a 
mere  chance. 

Olivia,  although  disapproving  most  of  her  father's  pro- 
ceedings, was  quite  ready  to  second  him  in  one  way,  if  she 
knew  but  how — that  of  adding  to  their  female  society;  for 
comparatively  unprotected  as  she  felt  they  were,  it  was  a 
most  desirable  thing  to  obtain.  But  unluckily,  ladies  did 
not  care  to  make  their  acquaintance  as  readily  as  gentle- 
men. Mr.  St.  Lawrence  did  not  stand  high  in  the  estimation 
of  tolerably  right-minded  people,  who  knew  the  state  of  his 
circumstances,  and  the  way  of  his  going  on.  Besides,  pru- 
dent mothers  especially  condemned  him  for  allowing  his 
very  young  and  singularly  handsome  daughters  to  be  daily 
surrounded  by  men  whose  lives  and  characters,  althougn 
perhaps  not  glaringly  profligate,  were  yet  such  as  to  make 
their  constant  society  anything  but  desirable  for  two  inexpe- 
rienced girls,  without  a  mother  to  watch  over  them.  They 
who  thus  naturally  condemned  saw  not,  when  the  sisters 
were  thus  surrounded,  Olivia's  reserved  and  guarded  man- 
ner, her  constant  attentive  watchfulness  over  Clara,  en*  the 
flash  of  her  dark  eyes  whenever  a  word  or  look  escaped  any 
of  their  visiters  that  she  thought  savoured  in  the  slightest 
degree  of  levity,  or  want  of  perfect  respect  towards  either  her 
sister  or  herself.  Yes,  there  was  not  one  of  the  many  men 
■who  now  began  to  form  part  of  their  too  habitual  morning 
circle,  however  sceptical  he  were  inclined  to  be  as  to  the 
general  modesty  and  sterling  worth  of  woman  collectively, 
-who  did  not  see  in  the  reserved,  dignified,  nay,  sometimes 
haughty  bearing  of  ]\lis&  St.  Lawrence,  that  however  worldly 
and  designing  might  bo  the  views  of  her  wrong-minded  and 
injudicious  father,  she  herself  not  only  did  not  second  them, 
but  was  evidently  diotrcssed  and  annoyed  at  their  being  en- 
tertained by  himself. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  St.  Lawrence's  system  did  their  good 
name  harm,  with  tliosc  at  least  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
more  of  them  than  that  they  were  younj^  and  beautiful ;  and 
many  a  mother  who  had  daughters  of  her  own  had  beeu 
heard  to  declare,  that  the  latter  should  never  become  ac- 
quainted, bcvond  a  mere  morning  visit  once  in  the  season, 
with  girls  whom  they  had  set  down  at  once  as  finished  flirts. 
How  common  arc  such  hasty  and  erroneous  decisions! 

There  wei-e,  however,  hcie  and  there,  a  few  avIio  judged  of 
these  certainly  unfavourable  appearances  with  rather  less 
harshness,  and  one  of  them  was  a  lady,  who  not  only  had  a 
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single  daughter,  but  also  au  unmarried  son,  for  whom  she 
mischt  have  been  inclined  to  foresee  danger  from  two  hand- 
some, and  probably,  as  she  might  thmk,  coquettish  and 
designing  girls ;  and  yet  it  was  that  very  son  who  persuaded 
his  mother  into  making  acquaintance  with  the  sisters. 
Oswald  Thoroton  had  been  at  the  dejeunS  to  which  St.  Law- 
rence had  taken  his  daughters  a  few  months  previous  to  their 
mother's  death,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  amusements 
of  his  mother's  London  life,  for  a  curacy  in  the  country, 
•which  was  almost  immediately  to  be  followed  by  an  excellent 
living,  promised  him  in  Westmoreland.  Charmed  with  both 
Bisters,  the  blooming  and  sunny  looking  Clara  especially 
captivated  him;  he  contrived  to  get  introduced  to  INIi-.  St. 
Lawi'ence  and  his  daughters,  and  to  be  near  them  the  great- 
est part  of  the  day.  Clara,  dazzled  and  delighted  by  all 
around  her,  had  not,  however,  discovered  that  she  had  made 
a  conquest  of  young  Thoroton,  though  the  quick-sighted  Oli- 
via felt  certain  it  was  the  case ;  and  she  had  only  recollected 
him  afterwards  as  one  amongst  the  many  handsome  and 
distinguished  looking  men  her  young  bright  eyes  had  in  turn 
fallen  upon. 

:  But  he  had  thought  of  her  repeatedly.  He  saw  her  again 
shortly  after  with  her  father,  at  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  St.  Lawrence,  and  was 

invited  by  the  latter  to  call  upon  him  in  C street,  as  he 

had  ascertained  that  Mr.  Thoroton  was  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  and  was  extremely  well  oft'  as  to  fortune,  notwith- 
standing that,  to  the  wonder  of  most  people,  he  had  chosen 
the  church  as  his  profession,  and  had  already  for  some  time 
been  doing  duty  as  curate.  Oswald  had  taken  the  earliest 
advantage  of  St.  Lawrence's  permission  to  call  in  C^-^  street, 
but  to  his  sorrow  none  of  the  party  were  either  at  home  or 
visible  ;  and  afterwards  the  rapidly  increasing  illness  of  Mrs. 
St.  Lawrence,  and  his  own  obligation  to  quit  London,  pre- 
vented any  continuation  of  acquaintance  for  some  time. 

But  now  he  was  again  in  town,  on  a  visit  to  his  mother 

and  sister,  and  soon  did  he  find  himself  in  C street,  where 

fortunately  for  him  he  was  admitted,  and  although  he  only 
happened  to  see  Mr.  St.  Lawrence,  yet  he  now  regarded 
himself  as  au  established  acquaintance,  and  hoped  to  be 
enabled  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Clara. 

He  was  not,  however,  contented  until  ho  had  succeeded  ia 
persuading  his  mother  to  call  herself  upon  "  those  two  hand- 
some flirts,"  as  she  chose  to  designate  Olivia  and  her  sister, 
and  probably  she  made  their  acquaintance  with  the  hope  of 
preserving  her  son  from  the  danger  of  "  being  taken  in"  by 
either  of  them  ;  or  else  it  was  because  she  had  never  been 
able  to  resist  any  one  request  of  her  darling  Oswald. 

However,  her  prejudice  against  these  innocent  girls,  gave 
way  even  on  her  first  interview  with  them,  for  Olivia's  quiet 
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and  dignified  manner,  added  to  the  calm,  serious,  but  inge>- 
nuous  expression  of  her  countenance,  soon  convinced  Mrs. 
Thoroton,  who  was  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  penetration,  that  all  was  simply  natural 
about  her;  and  that  although  it  seemed  as  if  the  gayer  Clara 
might  not  dislike  admiration,  yet  even  in  her  there  seemed  to 
be  no  real  coquetry — and  on  such  subjects  Mrs.  Thoroton 
flattered  herself  she  was  not  likely  to  be  deceived. 
;  St.  Lawrence  was  put  into  high  good  humour  by  this  new- 
acquaintance,  and  was  a  good  deal  captivated  too  by  Mrs. 
Thoroton's  manner  and  appearance;  the  lattter  being  still 
very  striking,  and  the  former  fascinating  enough  when  she 
determined  it  should  be  so,  although  that  depended  much 
upon  circumstances — IVIrs.  Thoroton  not  being  one  of  those 
persons  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  "  she  was  always  the  same." 
Her  house  was  considered  a  very  pleasant  one;  she  gave  fre- 
quent parties  of  all  sorts,  and  had  said  she  hoped  frequently 
to  see  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  and  his  daughters. 

So  in  every  way  Mr.  St.  LawTence  liked  and  encouraged 
the  acquaintance,  to  the  great  delight  of  Oswald,  though 
there  was  something  about  that  young  man,  that,  had  not  the 
father  discovered  his  admiration  for  Clara,  and  felt  that  such 
a  match  would  be  an  excellent,  though  not  a  brilliant  one,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  seeing  much  of  Mr.  Thoroton,  as  he 
always  indeed  did  from  any  particularly  highly  principled 
persons;  for  he  felt  at  once  they  were  not  in  his  style,  and 
certainly  he  must  have  known  he  was  not  in  theirs;  and 
Oswald  was  one  upon  whom  the  world  was  accustomed  to 
heap  the  various  epithets  of  evangelical,  methodistical,  puri- 
tanical, righteous  overmuch,  so  commonly  bestowed  on 
those  who  raise  to  themselves  a  higher  moral  and  religious 
standard,  and  act  up  to  it,  than  do  the  generality  of  people 
■who  observe  upon  them  ;  and  if  th^re  had  been  any  doubt  of 
his  eo-caJled  seriousness,  it  had  certainly  been  confirmed  by 
a  circumstance  so  unaccountable  to  the  worldly-minded  as 
that  of  his  taking  orders,  when  he  was  well  provided  for  al- 
ready, and  would  certainly  be  still  better  off. 

All  this  Oswald  knew  was  said,  but  it  was  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  him.  Whilst  at  Cambridge  he  had  been  for  some 
time  under  a  tutor  who,  besides  being  a  very  clever  man,  had 
very  serious,  though  truly  orthodox,  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Oswald  had  imbibed  similar  ones,  and  they  were 
followed  by  a  great  desire  to  enter  the  church.  This  his 
mother,  however,  much  objected  to,  fancying  he  was  already 
far  "  too  seriously  inclined,"  and  she  had  entreated  him  to 
take  a  year  or  two  before  he  finally  decided  on  the  subject. 
To  please  her  he  had  done  so,  but  it  made  no  difference  in  his 
wishes,  only  delaying  their  fulfilment;  and  at  last  he  was 
ordained,  to  her  great  dissatisfaction.  Notwithstanding  his 
peculiarly  gentle  manner  and  calm  exterior,  he  possessed  a 
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steady  and  determined  character,  neither  ligtitly  taking  iq) 
an  opinion,  nor,  when  lie  had  formed  one,  easily  relinquishing 
it.     When  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a  particular 
course  of  action  or  a  mode  of  life  was  the  right  one,  he 
abided  by  it,  although  he  was  not   so  self-satisfied  or  so 
bigoted  as  to  suppose  that  everybody  must  be  going  to  per- 
dition wlio  did  not  view  the  case  in  exactly  the  same  light 
with  himself.     So  when  he  had  duly  considered  a  subject, 
especially  a  serious  one,  and  thought  that  he  saw  it  as  it 
ought  to" be  seen,  he  adhered  to  his  opinion  steadily,  and 
acted  in  consequence  of  it  consistently.     Thus,  as  he  was  not 
"  unstable  as  water,"  no  one  could  say  of  him  that  he  did 
"  not  excel,"  for  excel  he  certainly  did,  in  all  that  is  most 
essential  in  a  real  Christian.     And  therefore,  though  the 
unthinking  world  might  lightly  blame  or  inimically  discuss 
his  opinions  and  proceedings,  they  were  a  cause  of  happiness 
to  himself  and  a  comfort  to  others,  as  they  disposed  him  cha- 
ritably towards  all  his  fellow-men,  and  made  him  in  particular 
devote  himself  to  those  for  whose  well-being  he  in  a  certain 
degree  felt  responsible — namely,  his  own  little  flock.     So  he 
was  heart  and  soul  in  his  profession,  although  it  must  be 
owned  a  good  deal  of  the  former  was  now  devoted  to  Clara, 
to  whom  he  had  been  irresistibly  dra-mi  from  the  first  moment 
he  had  seen  her,  and  in  whom  he  had  soon  discovered  that 
with  some    decided    foibles    there  was  still  much  of  good, 
which  only  wanted  care  and  attention  to  ripen  into  decided 
excellence.  And  then  too,  he  longed  to  take  her  from  a  situa- 
tion he  regarded  as  full  of  perils  for  one  of  her  disposition ; 
although  he  at  once  saw  that  the  firmer  Olivia  could  with- 
stand the  difficulties  that  might  be  unsafe  for  her  weaker 
sister  to  encounter.     There  arc  those  who  can  face  and  yet 
defy  temptation;  but  how  many  more  are  there  not  whose 
sole  resistance  consists  in  flying  from  it!     He  took,  however, 
the  deepest  interest  in  both  the  sisters,  and  often  longed  to 
be  privileged  to  become  their  decided  protector,  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  one  and  the  bi'other  of  the  other. 

At  first,  however,  the  intimacy  he  desired  so  earnestly 
might  take  place  between  the  two  families  did  not  progress 
as  rapidly  as  Oswald  wished,  for  Olivia  had  taken  something 
of  a  dislike  to  Mrs.  Thoroton.  There  was  an  air  and  tone 
of  worldliness  about  the  latter  that  gave  at  first  the  idea  of 
a  total  want  of  heart,  and  at  the  moment  when  Olivia's  was 
still  bleeding  from  her  irreparable  loss,  this  suspicion  led  her 
to  shrink  from  any  intimacy  with  a  person  whom,  if  she  had  at 
all  resembled  in  excellence  the  parent  she  was  lamenting, 
she  could  readily  have  turned  to,  and  even  looked  for  comfor* 
from.  But  although  there  was  more  real  feeling  about  Mrs, 
Thoroton  than  from  her  conversation  and  expressed  senti- 
ments there  was  reason  to  suspect,  yet  she  was  what  is  rather 
vulgarly  but  justly  enough  termed  ""a  dashing  woman,"  still 
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handsome,  fully  aware  she  was  so,  and  enjoying  life  and  her 
own  position  and  success  in  the  world  to  the  utmost. 

Altogether  she  was  certainly  not  the  person  to  attract  to- 
wards herself  the  anxious,  care-M-orn  Olivia,  whilst  Julia 
Thoroton,  with  her  good-humoured  frivolity  and  passion  for 
gaiety,  was  not,  the  watchful  sister  thought,  likely  to  be- 
come an  advantageous  acquaintance  for"^ Clara.  'Besides 
this,  Mrs.  Thoroton  had  a  sort  of  patronising  and  protecting 
manner  in  her  intercourse  with  the  sisters  that  Olivia  ill 
could  brook.  Olivia  herself  was  high-spirited  by  nature, 
although  she  had  been  gentle  as  a  lamb  towards  her  idolised 
mother,  from  whom  she  had  also  learned  to  pay  duty  and 
respect  to  her  father,  even  while  inwardly  feeling  how  little 
he  often  deserved  either:  but  beyond  her  parents,  Olivia  had 
never  depended  upon  any  one  but  herself,  and  certainly  did 
not  like  to  receive  advice,  or  at  least  something  approaching 
to  it,  from  an  almost  stranger,  and  one  too  of  whom  she  had 
not  formed  any  very  high  opinion.  Noble  Spanish  mixed  with 
English  blood  was  flowing  in  her  veins,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  natural  pride  so  peculiar  to  the  former  nation,  too,  wasin- 
termiugled  with  it.  Her  maternal  grandmother  had  been  a 
Spanish  woman  of  rank;  and  although  the  hauteur  she  had  not 
only  felt,  but  cherished,  had  all  been  softened  down  into 
meekness  and  tenderness  in  her  long-suffering  and  subdued 
daughter,  JNlrs.  St.  Lawrence,  it  seemed  in  a  certain  degree 
to  have  revived  in  the  character  of  the  j'oung  and  spirited 
grandchild,  who  was  almost  a  facsimile  in  face  and  figure 
of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  and  had  so  decidedly  foreign 
a  look,  in  her  face  and  appearance.  Olivia  was  aware  that  a 
certain  degree  of  pride,  and  an  almost  too  great  decision  of 
character,  were  her  besetting  faults,  and  she  had  struggled 
hard  throughout  her  young  life  against  them — hard,  and  often 
successfully  too,  when  she  had  been  sorely  tried  by  her  fa- 
ther; but  she  could  not  endure  that  a  comparative  stranger 
like  Mrs.  Thoroton  should  think  she  was  conferring  a  favour 
by  her  acquaintance,  and  as  that  lady  certainly  at  first  did 
think  it  was  one,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  conviction 
was  more  or  less  betrayed  by  her  manner. 

Yet.  as  soon  as  Olivia  saw  that  Oswald's  was  not  a  mere 
idle  admiration  for  her  sister,  but  that  he  was  evidently  in 
earnest  as  to  his  attentions,  she  put  aside  her  own  personal 
dislike  to  his  mother,  determined  that  no  objections  vr  preju- 
dices on  her  part  should  stand  in  the  way  of  what  she  con- 
sidered so  desirable  a  connexion  for  Clara.'  at  least  as 
regarded  Oswald  himself,  although  it  was  plain  to  hor  dis- 
cerning eye  that  at  present  that  sister  did  not  care  about 
him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

••  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano — 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one." — Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  June  of  18 —  was  unusually  hot,  and  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  illness  in  London.  Olivia  was  supposed  to  be  sharing 
the  general  indisposition  then  prevaiHng,  as  she  had  become 
very  decidedly  unwell;  but  the  truth  was,  she  was  at  last 
feeling  the  natural  result  of  the  deep  distress  of  mind  and 
harassing  anxiety  she  had  been  latterly  undergoing,  and 
which  she  had  kept  to  herself  as  much  as  possible  for  her 
sister's  sake,  whose  spirits  she  never  could  bear  to  see  de- 
pressed; and  from  cares  she  had  seldom  any  respite,  for 
letters  were  being  constantly  brought  to  her  father,  and  even 
of  late  to  herself,  which  at  one  glance  her  now  keenly  sensi- 
tive and  experienced  eye  could  recognise  as  those  mortal 
enemies  to  peace  of  mind — unpaid  bills — and  these  bills, 
when,  as  was  most  often  the  case,  they  came  to  her  father, 
she  perpetually  saw  him  put  on  one  side  unopened,  or  throw 
them  unlooked  at  into  the  table  drawer  in  his  own  sitting- 
room.  She  also  was  greatly  distressed  to  observe  the  strange 
and  increasing  variableness  of  his  spirits  and  temper:  some- 
times he  was  in  the  highest  good  humour,  all  life  and  gaiety, 
even  to  excess;  at  others  he  would  be  as  miserably  depressed 
and  painfully  irritable.  At  times  too  his  hand  would  shake, 
and  he  would  appear  half  stupefied  and  sleepy,  sitting  in  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  in  his  arm-chair,  listless  and  un- 
occupied, and  shut  up  in  his  study,  as  his  own  little  room  was 
called,  until,  after  a  cup  of  strong  coii'ee  or  green  tea,  he 
would  rouse  himself  gradually,  dress,  and  join  his  daughters 
at  luncheon;  -when,  after  drinking  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine, 
he  would  become  more  himself,  and  appear  in  the  drawing- 
room,  to  receive  the  frequent  morning  visiters,  or  else  walk 
down  to  his  club. 

Then  poor  C)livia  had  her  own  more  personal  and  private 
sorrows,  for  she  never  saw  her  lover:  Edward,  as  has  been 

said,  having  naturally  ceased  to  call  in  C street.    He  was 

unremittingly  devoted  to  his  business,  and  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  in  general  society;  and  besides  that,  unluckily 
the  St.  Lawrences  and  himself  seemed  to  have  no  ac- 
quaintances in  common,  so  that  she  and  Edward  had  little 
chance  of  meeting.  How  did  she  regret  those  days  when  they 
had  been  so  often  in  the  habit  of  passing  a  delightful  hour  by 
the  side  of  her  dear  mother's  sofa,  where  Olivia  felt  at  part- 
ing, that  much  as  she  regretted  tluit  he  must  go,  yet  that  the 
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(leli{i;ht  of  meeting  would  be  theirs  at  no  great  distance  of 
time;  and  though  at  last  the  oflencc,  alas!  was  given,  that 
obliged  liira  to  cease  his  visits  altogetlier,  it  v.-as  not  until 
Olivia  had  become  well  acquainted  with  his  fine  ciiaracter, 
appreciated  his  superior  talents,   and  loved  himself.     And 

then  her  mother,  too,  had  felt  so  decided  a  regard  foi-  him 

and  now — what  a  sad  blank  his  perpetual  absence  made  in 
her  life! — under  circumstances,  too,  when  merely  his  occasional 
presence  would  have  been  so  oheering  and  consoling!  And 
then  slio  would  again  wish  his  letter  to  her  on  the  receipt  of 
Flora  had  been  more  fully  explicit  of  his  own  evident  pre- 
ference for  herself.  Yet  of  what  use  would  that  have  been? 
"  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wrong,"  she  would  say  to  her- 
Bclf,  "  to  liave  attempted  to  engage  me  decidedly,  when  he 
knew  my  father  would  be  so  averse  to  such  a  proceeding — we 
could  n(.t,  at  ail  events,  have  met,  and  not  have  corresponded 
— -so  all  is  probably  for  the  best."  And  thus  she  would  reason 
with  herself,  and  tij  to  believe  she  was  satislied  it  was  so. 
But  whatever  her  judgment  mi^ht  acknowledge,  her  heail 
■was  at  all  events  quite  at  vai'iance  with  the  reason  of  the 
former,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  reason  and  another  thint;  to 
feel. 

Altogether,  Olivia  was  far  from  well,  but  still  she  did  not 
give  way,  and  went  on  at  first  much  as  usual;  aud  as  her 
eyes  under  no  circumstances  seemed  to  lose  their  lustre,  and 
the  carnation  of  the  check  only  looked  a  little  less  rich, 
neither  her  father,  nor  even  her  sister,  were  aware  how  much 
she  really  was  sull'cring. 

Of  the  two  small  but  pretty  drawing-rooms  in  C Street, 

although  they  were  almost  invariably  opened  one  into  the 
other,  the  back  one  was  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  sis- 
ters, as  it  was  the  largest  and  the  sunniest  of  the  two  apart- 
ments, and  there  was  one  very  good-sized  French  window 
opening  upon  a  broad  balcony  shaded  by  a  verandah,  and 
which  1-alcony  was  full  of  mignonette,  and  flcwcrs  of  va- 
rious sorts  which  the  sisters  had  sown  and  raided  them- 
selves, ^^•hilst  along  the  iron  railing  two  beautiful  creepers, 
their  especial  favourites,  were  growing  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  thoir  pretty  red  and  blue  flowers  were  now  coming  thickly 
into  blossom.  In  that  room  were  their  books,  the  harp,  the 
drawing  materials,  the  embroidei-y  irame;  in  short,  all  that 
furnished  forth  tlieir  daily  occupations-i— occupations  that  had 
helped  to  fill  up  their  time  and  employ  their  thoughts,  even 
dui"ing  the  three  months  of  secluded  sadness  that  had  fol- 
lowed after  their  dear  mother's  death. 

Clara  had  a  decided  talent  for  drawing  flowers  from  nature, 
a  talent  that  too  many  people  are  inclined  to  decry  as  puerile; 
but  I  own  1  never  could  understand  the  criticism.  The  draw- 
ing anything  well  from  nature  is  a  talent  to  be  prized  ;  and 
even  if  the  subject  be  an  inferior  one,  it  is  far  better  than  the 
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merely  copj  ing,  however  correctly,  the  finest  head  from  the 
finest  master. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  Clara  had  cultivated  her  talent 
successfully,  and  with  more  perseverance  than  was  usual  to 
her ;  and  often  was  she  to  be  seen,  during  this  premature  and 
overpoweringly  hot  weather,  seated  near  that  open  M'indow  at 
her  table  covered  with  her  paper,  colom's,  brushes,  her  plate, 
and  glass  of  water,  busily  and  delightedly  employed  in  taking 
the  likeness  of  some  of  Nature's  loveliest  ornaments,  which 
Olivia's  taste  had  been  generally  called  upon  to  select  and 
arrange  into  a  group,  ready  for  her  sister's  pencil  which  then 
pourtrayed  it  rapidly  and  correctly. 

A  French,  although  now  a  somewhat  bygone  author,  saya 
"  Cest  si  naturel  de  voir  eclore  une  rose  sous  la  main  de  la 
beaute;"  and  had  he  seen  Clara  St.  Lawrence  thus  occupied, 
he  certainly  would  have  been  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the 
truth  of  his  pretty  but  somewhat  fanciful  assertion  ;  for  even 
while  mixing  her  colours,  the  very  rose-tints  she  rubbed  on 
her  glass  plate,  as  she  prepared  them  for  her  pleasant  task, 
were  often  the  actual  hues  other  own  cheeks  and  lips.  Whilst 
thus  occupied,  Olivia  would  read  aloud  to  her,  or  practice 
some  of  her  difficult  pieces  on  the  harp  ;  and  although,  when 
broken  in  upon  by  their  too  frequent  gentlemen  loungers, 
Olivia  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  occupation,  though  Clara, 
at  her  sister's  request,  usually  continued  hers,  yet  the  former 
invariably  took  up  some  work,  copied  music,  or  persisted  in 
some  slight  employment  admitting  of  conversation,  which  she 
felt  could  not  be  avoided  without  marked  rudeness;  deter- 
mined by  such  a  system  of  occupation  to  prove  to  those  her 
father  so  imprudently  insisted  upon  her  receiving  that  she 
did  not  desire  to  show  them  any  more  attention  than  what 
absolute  civility  required  of  her. 

Certainly  that  pretty  drawing-room,  the  blooming  flowers 
peeping  in  at  the  open  window,  and  perfuming  the  whole 
apartment,  with  those  two  lovely  girls  in  the  foreground 
formed  a  very  captivating  picture  ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
piquant  part  of  it  was  the  striking  contrast  between  the  style 
of  beauty  of  the  two  sisters.  Olivia,  with  the  large,  dark, 
deep  Spanish  eyes  and  lashes  ;  the  marked  but  pencilled  eye- 
brows, and  black  hair  ;  the  smooth  and  downy  cheek,  on  which 
usually  blftomed  the  rich  red  of  th^e  carnation ;  the  well-defined 
and  rather  full  under  lip,  of  a  still  deeper  hue  than  the  cheek, 
the  finely-formed  figure  ;  the  true  Andalusian  foot  and  ancle, 
and  the  tranquil  but  somewhat  proud  bearing  ;  the  occasiona. 
quick,  pierciug  glance,  that  for  the  moment  Danished  the  re- 
served or  at  least  thoughtful  expression  of  the  countenance, 
contrasted  strongly  yet  charmingly  with  the  transparent  fair- 
ness, the  soft  but  laughing  blue  eye,  looking  through  the 
auburn  ringlets  ;  the  lilies  and  roses  of  the  complexion  ;  and 
the  slight,  supple,  scarcely  formed  figure  of  the  still  almost 
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childlike  Clara.  They  resembled,  as  one  of  their  fi;roatcst 
admirers  used  to  say,  a  beautiful  day  aud  nii^ht:  one  with  its 
flowing  sunshine,  revealing  all  its  attractions  at  ouco,  full  of 
life  and  cheerfulness  ;  the  other,  with  its  bright  yet  mellowed 
star  and  moonlight  channs,  leaving  in  its  partially  deep  sha- 
dows much  to  guess  at,  much  still  to  be  admired,  when  the 
passing  clouds  for  a  time  allow  those  charms  to  be  more  fully 
aiscovered;  lor  in  conversation  and  manner  the  contrast  was 
kept  up.  Clara,  excited  by  every  sort  of  society,  and  pleased 
with  the  admiration  she  received,  sparkled  and  shone,  and 
smiled  and  talked,  whilst  uttering  very  often  many  pretty 
nothings  that  might  have  been  deemed'  flat  from  less  lovely 
lips  ;  whilst  Olivia,  full  of  mind,  yet  full  of  painful,  anxious 
thought,  that  seldom  left  her,  spoke  more  rarely,  and  her  ra- 
ther deep  but  melodious  voice  gave  sound  to  words  less  rapidly 
and  less  animatedly  uttered  than  Clara's,  but  with  that  in 
them  M'hich  made  many  of  her  listeners  wish  that  they 
abounded  more,  and  her  sister's  less.  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
calm  decision  in  her  very  way  of  speaking  that  betrayed  the 
natural  determination  of  her  disposition  and  the  energy  of 
her  mind — there  is  often  so  much  of  the  real  character  dis- 
coverable in  the  very  manner  of  utterance  and  intonation  of 
the  voice. 

Clara  could  oftentimes  and  easily  forget  the  difliculties 
that  surrounded  them,  or  rather  her  buoyant  spirit  rose  above 
those  difliculties,  as  the  lark,  while  carolling  sweetly  and 
cheerfully,  rises  above  the  dark,  dull  earth,  towards  the  cheer- 
ing sun;  but,  then,  like  that  enchanting  bird,  she  came  down 
again  on  eaitli  on  the  slightest  occasion — so  easily  was  she 
depressed  after  being  so  highly  elevated. 

Oswald  came  very  frequently  to  C Street,  and  his  visits 

were  generally  early  ones,  that  is  to  say,  as  early  as  he  knew 
he  should  be  admitted  ;  for  though  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  more 
than  once  made  an  attempt  to  retract  the  permission  he  had 
given  his  daughters  of  remaining  uninterrupted  until  two 
o'clock,  yet  Olivia  respectfully  but  firmly  reminded  him  "he 
had  promised,"  and  he  felt,  as  his  eyes  met  her  grave,  ear- 
nest, half  leproachlul  ones,  that  he  dared  not  break  that  pro- 
mise; for  Olivia  had  more  influence  over  her  father,  in  lesser 
things  at  least,  than  he  would  like  to  have  confessed  ;  and  in 
his  inmost  heart  he  ever  experienced  a  degree  of  j1?we  of  the 
straightforward  excellence  of  her  character.  Oswald  there- 
fore came  as  early  as  he  could  be  admitted,  in  the  hojie  of 
seeing  Clara  unsurrounded  by  visiters,  and  then  he  was  clieer- 
ful  and  extremely  pleasant;  whilst  Olivia,  though  in  the  easi- 
est possible  manner,  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  before 
her  sister  that  she  felt  there  was  much  in  all  he  said  worth 
listening  to ;  but  when  he  was  theie  with  other  morning  visit- 
ers, his  usually  calm  and  contented  countenance  frequently 
wore  an  expression  of  thou^jhtful  anxiety,  aud  at  times  even 
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of  annoyance,  wliilst  he  had  not  uufrequcntly  to  listen  to  the 
light  tone  and  witness  the  sort  of  careless,  free-and-easy  Avay 
that  some  of  St.  Lawrence's  soi-disant  fi'iends  would  assume 
towards  the  sisters,  until  checked  by  Olivia's  haughty  look — a 
style  of  manner  which  in  so  many  self-satisfied,  self-engrossed, 
and  worldly  men,  betrays  that  want  of  thorough  respect  and 
deference  to  women  to  which  at  least  the  better  part  are  en- 
titled, and  which  generally  gives  cause  to  believe  that  those 
•who  are  so  wanting  in  outward  deference  are  equally  Avanting 
in  an  innate  veneration  for  and  just  value  of  the  female  cha- 
racter in  general.  It  was  once  said  by  a  clever  piece  of  "  wo- 
mankind," that  a  woman,  if  she  really  wishes  to  be  thoroughly 
and  consistently  respected,  should  be  like  the  fine  statue  that 
ever  remains  on  its  pedestal,  there  to  be  worshipped  at  a 
proper  distance,  not  to  be  approached  too  easily  and  fami- 
liarly; and  if  any  one  ever  acted  up  to  that  opinion,  it  was 
certainly  Olivia  St.  Lawrence. 

But  the  girlish  liveliness,  and  love  of  admiration  of  the 
incautious  but  still  guileless  Clara,  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted the  watchful  care  of  Olivia,  and  drew  upon  her  much 
more  of  that  free  gallantry  of  manner,  and  overflowing 
quantity  of  unmeaning  compliment,  than  was  ventured  to  be 
offered  "to  the  more  reserved  and  collected  elder  sister;  and 
Oswald  was  annoyed  in  the  extreme  to  observe  this,  and  also 
to  perceive  that  the  beloved  of  his  heart  was  far  more  pleased 
•with  all  these  idle  flatteries  than  she  was  with  the  more  refined 
but  sincere  insinuations  of  his  own  daily  increasing  attach- 
ment. It  grieved  him  to  the  heart;  for  he  evidently  longed  to 
inspire  her  with  the  same  affection  he  felt  for  herself,  and  that 
not  solely  for  the  sake  of  his  own  happiness,  but  because  it 
•would  be  the  means  of  withdrawing  her  more  or  less  now,  and 
eventually  altogethei-,  from  her  daily  intercourse  with  those 
•whose  flatteries  and  conversation  were  anything  but  advan- 
tageous to  one  so  young,  so  totally  inexperienced,  so  unformed 
in  character,  and  evidently  so  easily  biassed  for  good  or  evil 
as  was  Clara.  How  he  did  long  to  win  and  bear  away  this 
prize,  to  wear  it  next  his  heart,  and  take  it  more  or  less  from 
a  world  so  likely  to  spoil  guch  a  beir.g  as  herself — a  being  with 
much  of  goodness  in  her,  but  of  a  nature  too  soft  and  yielding, 
too  likely  to  fall  away  altogether,  if  worldly  pleasure,  with  its 
crown  of  flowers  and  its  light  alluring  step,  should  hasten  her 
onwards,  perhaps  finally  to  cast  its  glittering,  enthralling  net 
over  her  better  feelings,  and  entangle  if  not  destroy  them! 

Ol.  zia's  indisposition  increased;  a  sort  of  low  nervous  fever 
seemed  creeping  over  her,  depriving  her  gradually  of  her 
physical  powers.  The  firm  step  became  languid,  the  rich 
tints  of  the  cheek  and  lips  faded,  appetite  and  sleep  were 
forsaking  her,  and  walking  exercise  was  become  a  fatigue 
she  was  scarcely  any  longer  equal  to.  Even  St.  Lawrence 
was  struck  with  her  change,  and  for  once  of  his  own  accord 
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called  in  a  medical  man.  whom  he  selected  aw  "  the  least 
objectionable  of  the  tribe  ;  and  he  was   actually  obliged  to 

confess  that  "  Dr.  L was  no  humbug,"  for  he  declared  at 

once  that  medicine  would  be  of  Uttle  use,  the  nerves  and 
spirits  being  evidently  chiefly  afiected,  and  that  the  surest 
and  most  essential  remedy  would  be  perfect  quiet  and  change 
of  air — especially  sea-air.  This  would  have  been  an  expensive 
remedy,  to  which  Olivia  would  never  have  consented,  but  that 
fortunately  for  her,  there  was  just  then  in  Loudon  the 
attached  nurse  of  their  childhood,  who  had  also  continued  to 
live  with  them  during  some  years  of  their  early  youth,  and 
had  only  quitted  the  St.  LawTence  family  to  marry  well  and 
settle  at  Brighton,  where  her  husband  carried  on  a  profitable 
business,  letting  also  the  best  part  of  the  house  they  inhabited. 

Mrs.  Nelson  therefore  expressed  her  hope  that  "  her  dear 
child,"  as  she  was  still  accustomed  to  call  each  sister,  would 
come  to  her  for  a  time  ;  for  her  two  or  three  pretty  and  com- 
fortable rooms  were  unlet,  and  it  was  possible  might  continue 
so.  Indeed  she  ventured  to  propose  that  "  dear  Miss  Clara 
should  come  too,"  but  St.  Lawrence  would  not  for  a  moment 
hear  of  being  left  alone.  "  Who  would  make  his  breakfast, 
order  his  dinner,  and  attend  to  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
comfort? — no,  Clara  must  remain."  So  Olivia  consented  to 
retui-n  with  her  faithful  friend,  but  on  this  condition,  that  Mrs. 
Nelson  should  not  refuse  letting  her  lodgings  on  her  account; 
but  if  they  were  not  taken,  Olivia  promised  to  remain  with 
her  three  weeks. 

Two  or  three  days  before  Olivia  was  to  go  to  Brighton, 
feeling  rather  stronger  than  she  had  done  lately,  she  went 
with  Clara  a  little  way  into  the  Park,  attended  by  their  man- 
servant. The  day  was  sultry — that  sort  of  heavy  heat  which 
in  early  spring  is  often  so  overcoming  ;  and  when  they  had 
reached  the  Serpentine,  Olivia  felt  so  tired  that  she  was  forced 
to  sit  down  upon  one  of  the  benches  to  rest.  After  a  time  she 
felt  more  equal  to  her  walk  home — for  farther  she  could  not 
think  of  going  ;  and  as  they  were  returning  they  were  met  by 
Oswald  Thoroton,  who,  stopping  to  speak  to  them,  ■was 
immediately  struck  by  Olivia's  pale  and  languid  looks,  and  a 
countenance  which  betrayed  a  feeling  of  intense  fatigue. 

"  Olivia  has  ■walked  too  far  and  is  quite  knocked  up.  Oh! 
I  am  so  sorry  I  persuaded  her  to  come  out,"  said  Clara,  al- 
most with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  touched 
the  loving  Oswald  to  the  heart.  "  Do,  pray,  Mr.  Thoroton, 
give  her  your  arm,  there  is  no  assistance  equal  to  a  gentle- 
man's arm.  When  I  have  papa's,  I  always  feel  as  if  1  could 
walk  for  ever. 

Oswald  obeyed  with  alacrity,  too  glad  to  have  so  good  an 
excuse  for  walking  home  with  them,  whilst  Olivia,  who  really 
felt  very  unequal  to  the  fatigue  that  still  awaited  her; 
accepted  his  arm  readily,  and  also  at  the  same  time  took 
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Clai-ca's.  Thus  supported,  she  got  on  better  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, and  the  way  was  beguiled  by  Oswald's  pleasant  conver- 
sation, which  was  "for  once  exclusively  directed  to  herself,  as 
Clara,  being  on  the  other  side  of  her  sister,  in  consequence 
of  the  noise  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  constant  passing  of 
carriages  and  horses,  could  scarcely  hear  a  word  he  said,  and 
she  was  too  much  amused  with  the  gay  scene  to  care  whether 
ehe  did  or  not. 

As  they  were  crossing  over  towards  Hyde  Park  gate,  they 
Buddeuly  met  Edward  Carleton,  who  almost  stoi'ped  as  if 
about  to  address  the  sisters,  whilst  Olivia's  cheeks  from 
Burprise  and  pleasure  recovered  more  than  their  lost  bloom;  but 
he  merely  bowed,  looked  at  the  party  earnestly,  and  passed 
rapidly  on.  Poor  Olivia!  her  langour  and  fatigue  appeared 
to  have  increased  tenfold,  and  indeed  her  nerves  were  at  the 
present  time  so  weakened,  that  this  slight  shock  seemed  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  she  must  sink 
to  the  ground;  but  her  usual  strong  resolution  carried  her 
through,  and  she  arrived  at  home  at  last  much  weakened  and 
exhausted. 

That  Edward  should  meet  and  not  speak  to  her! — how 
unaccountable!  Could  he  be  altered! — such  things  she  knew 
did  hapjjen — but  that  it  should  happen  to  Edward,  it  seemed 
incredible,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  too!  Quite  over- 
come, as  soon  as  she  reached  her  own  room  she  laid  herself 
upon  her  bed,  unable  for  two  or  three  hours  to  recover  her 
usual  composure,  or  feel  even  physically  able  to  sit  up.  A 
few  words  of  wonder  and  sorrow  were  all  she  could  even  utter 
to  the  astonished  and  sympathizing  Clara;  it  had  not  occurred 
to  either  that  Edward  might  have  been  surprised  and  perhaps 
vexed  to  sec  Olivia  leaning  with  such  apparent  intimacy  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  and  striking-looking  man,  quite  unknown 
to  himself,  who  was  bending  over  her  and  talking  and  attend- 
ing to  her  exclusively. 

However,  she  rallied  sufficiently  to  go  down  to  dinner, 
knowing  her  father  would  be  annoyed  if  she  did  not  appear 
as  usual.  St.  Lawrence  was  late;  and  whilst  awaiting  his 
return  and  the  consequent  announcement  of  dinner,  Olivia 
listlessly  took  up  the  noM-spaper  which  was  on  the  table  near 
which  she  had  seated  herself,  and  as  her  eyes  carelessly 
glanced  over  its  columns,  it  fell  upon  a  name  that  instantly 
riveted   all  her  attention.     The  paragraph  thus  turned  to 

stated  that  at  the  ensuing  assizes   at  "VV the  trial  of 

Thomas  Newton  was  to  come  on,  the  person  supposed  to  be 
guilty  of  robbing  and  murdering  the  unfortunate  man  lately 

found  dead  on  the  A road,  the  circumstances  of  which 

event  had  so  much  occupied  the  public  mind ;  and  that  the 
clever  and  rising  barrister,  Jlr.  Carleton,  was  retained  aa 
counsel  foi-  the  defendant ;  but  that  it  was  supposed,  notwith- 
standing that  gentleman's  known  abilities,  that  there  was  not 
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the  slightest  chance  of  his  proving  the  prisoner's  innocence, 
as  there  ah-eady  seemed  to  be  such  a  mass  of  overwhehning 
evidence  against  him. 

"And  thus,"  thought  Olivia,  whilst  she  read  and  re-read 
a  paragraph  to  her  so  interesting,  "  he  is  getting  on  in  hia 
profession,  and  i^robably  at  no  great  distance  of  time  will  be 
enabled  M'ithout  imprudence  to  marry.  My  father  might  have 
been  brought  even  to  consent  to  our  union — and  now,  perhaps, 
Edward  himself  has  ceased  to  wish  it." 

Strange  that,  having  had  no  opportunity  for  weeks  of  either 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  him,  in  any  way,  he  should 
have  been  brought  to  her  notice  twice  so  decidedly  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  and  that  only  disappointment  should  be 
the  result! 

It  was  a  saying  of  the  Greeks,  "  Welcome  misfortune,  if 
you  come  alone;"  and  Olivia  was  now  to  feel  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  for  still  another  sorrow  was  in  store  for  her  that  very 
evening.  St.  Lawrence  having  sent  home  word  that  he  should 
not  return  to  dinner,  the  sisters  sat  down  to  a  silent  and  spi- 
ritless meal,  not  one  morsel  of  which  could  Olivia  force  herself 
to  touch.  Clara,  having  a  slight  headache,  went  to  bed  im- 
mediately after  tea,  and  Olivta  was  left  alone  with  her  weary 
feelings  and  painful  thoughts,  and  not  even  as  fomierly  with 
little  Flora  as  her  companion,  when  the  servant  brought  in  a 
letter  directed  to  herself,  which  her  mind  instantly  misgave 
her  must  contain  a  bill.  She  opened  it,  and  read  a  few  lines 
fi'om  the  chemist  they  habitually  employed,  who  had  enclosed 
his  account,  requesting  her  to  beg  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  to  settle 
it,  as  it  had  been  owing  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half;  and 
the  writer  stated  he  had  applied  more  than  once  for  its  pay- 
ment, and  now  was  most  anxious  for  it,  as  he  had  a  heavy  one 
to  make  himself. 

Olivia  cast  her  eye  on  the  sum  total  of  the  bill,  expecting 
it  to  be  a  mere  trille,  as  she  knew  it  must  have  been  almost 
exclusively  for  her  mother,  and  she  had  taken  as  little  medi- 
cine as  possible,  the  physicians  having  scarcely  prescribed 
any,  so  hopeless  had  they  regarded  her  case.  The  amount 
being  so  very  much  greater  than  Olivia  had  at  all  expected, 
she  was  induced  to  look  over  the  dillerent  articles,  when  to 
her  surprise  she  found  that  there  had  been  several  bottles  of 
laudanum  put  down,  a  medicine  Avhich  her  mother  never  could 
touch,  so  fearful  were  its  ellects  upon  her  whole  system. 

She  was  sitting  down  to  her  writing-table  to  explain  bya 
note  to  the  chemist  that  there  must  be  some  great  mistake  in 
his. bill,  wlien  suddenly  the  miserable  idea  crossed  her  mind 
that  this  laudanum  might  have  been  for  her  father[s  use;  and 
the  recollection  of  his  sti-angclv  variable  spirits  without  any- 
adequate  cause  strengthened  her  suspicion.  She  lighted  a 
candle,  went  up  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  looked  about  the 
apartmculi  but  «o  sort  of  medicine  bottle  waa  in  8i!.ht.  Alter 
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a  few  moments'  hesitation,  she  ventured  to  open  and  then 
raise  the  upper  part  of  his  costly  dressinoj-box,  and  beneath 
it  she  discovered  a  half-pint  bottle,  with  "laudanum,"  printed 
in  large  letters  upon  it;  and  below,  the  usual  and  precaution- 
ary word  "poison."  The  bottle  was  already  nearly  empty. 
Hastily  returning  it  to  its  hiding-place,  horror-struck  at  the 
Bad  discovery,  yet  almost  reproacning  herself  for  having  ven- 
tured to  make  it,  she  hurried  down  stairs  again,  and  looking 
at  the  date  of  the  last  bottle  sent  in,  she  soon  made  the  dis- 
tressing calculation  that  her  father  had  arrived  at  taking  a 
tremendous  quantity  daily. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  to  Olivia,  for  her  mother, 
amongst  all  her  confidential  communications,  had  never 
hinted  at  such  a  habit  in  her  father.  Had  she  herself  been 
ignorant  of  its  existence;  or  had  she  purposely  concealed  the 
fact  from  her  daughter?  Olivia  had  heard  enough  of  the 
prejudicial  results  of  this  aiDpalling  habit  to  make  her  shrink 
from  the  very  idea  that  any  one  in  whom  she  was  interested 
might  probably  indulge  in  it ;  and  now  it  seemed  not  only 
probable,  but  certain,  that  her  father  had  long  given  himself 
up  to  it,  or  he  could  not  have  had  bottle  after  bottle  in  such 
quick  succession,  for  to  the  powei  of  taking  such  a  quantity 
he  must  have  brought  himself  by  the  progressive  steps  of  a 
long-established  habit. 

Deeply  distressed,  she  folded  up  the  letter  and  laid  it 
near  her,  considering  whether  she  could  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  mention  the  subject,  and  remonstrate  respectfully 
but  firmly  with  her  father  upon  it — her  unfortunate  father — 
though  unfortunate  from  his  own  fault.  Yes — she  forgot 
Edward  and  her  private  sorrows;  this  unexpected  distress  for 
the  time  having  put  to  flight  every  other  painful  feeling.  How, 
would  not  that  destructive  habit  increase  upon  him?  She 
had  been  told  it  was  one  which  seldom  if  ever  remained  sta- 
tionary. This,  and — gambling — oh!  shame'and  misery!  Who 
that  had  gone  such  lengths  in  two  such  faults,  and  at  his  age, 
would  be  likely  to  abandon  either  the  one  or  the  other  at  the 
sound  of  a  young  daughter's  remonstrance  and  entreaty? 
But  she  remembered  her  mother's  words,  "  If  you  find  it 
needful,  you  must  be  respectfully  finn  with  your  father." 
Yes,  it  was  needful — she  would  venture — she  ought  to  venture 
— it  was,  she  thought,  her  duty  to  make  at  least  one  attempt. 

At  last  she  heard  his  well-known  ring,  followed  by  his 
equally  well-known  footstep,  and  her  father  entered  the  room. 

Olivia's  heart  beat  quickly,  but  she  had  time  to  recover 
herself,  for  he  was  in  nigh  spirits,  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
immediately,  which  of  late  had  been  rarely  the  case  ;  asking 
why  Clara  was  not  there,  how  she  herself  felt  that  evening 
and  ended  by  saying  that  as  she  was  going  so  soon  to  Brighton, 
he  wished  to  give  her  at  once  some  money  for  her  expenses 
whilst  absent,  and  left  the  room,  as  he  said,  in  quest  of  it;  but 
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he  •went  chiefly  to  put  away  a  considerable  sum  he  had  brought 
home  from  his  successful  winnings  at  cards  that  evening. 

Returning  almost  immediately,  he  placed  before  his  daugh- 
ter money  to  a  much  larger  amount  than  she  felt  could  be 
requisite  for  her  very  moderate  expenditure  whilst  absent; 
however,  it  gave  her  an  opening  for  the  distressing  subject  she 
had  determined  to  touch  upon,  and  she  said — 

"  Dear  father,  here  is  much  more  than  1  shall  want  whilst 
away  from  home.     I  should  like — " 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  St.  Lawrence,  "you  had  better  take  too 
much  than  too  httle;  you  can  always  account  for  it  afterwards, 
you  know.  We  shall  get  on  pretty  well  for  the  present,  owing 
to  some  arrangements  I  have  been  able  to  make."  It  was  sel- 
dom now  he  alluded  to  his  difficulties.  "  I  have  also  written 
once  more  to  my  uncle,  in  the  hopes  of  softening  him  a  little ; 
and  I  am  thinking,"  he  continued,  in  a  horrid  manner,  "  of 
Belling  these  half  dozen  remaining  pictures.  The  Velasquez 
is  much  admired — that  master's  works  are  rare  in  this  coun- 
try— and  I  know  it  will  fetch  a  pretty  considerable  sum." 

A  pang  went  through  Olivia's  heart.  Her  favourite  picture 
of  the  few  that  remained! — that  Velasquez  which,  with  the 
Murillo,  had  been  JMrs.  St.  Lawrence's  property,  having  been 
brought  into  the  family  by  her  Spanish  mother.  The  Velas- 
quez had  been  Olivia's  admiration  ever  since  she  could  recol- 
lect anything,  although  not  the  sort  of  painting  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  early  childhood;  bat  Olivia's  tastes 
had  ever  been  beyond  her  years.  Yet  she  said  nothing,  for 
she  felt  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do ;  it  had  often  been  proposed 
by  her  dear  mother,  but  formerly  St.  Lawrence  would  not  hear 
of  it.    At  last,  with  something  of  a  faltering  voice,  she  said — 

"  Then  if  you  please,  since  you  wish  me  to  take  so  much 
more  money  than  I  shall  want,  I  will  at  once  pay  with  part 
of  it  a  bill  that  has  been  sent  to  mo  this  evening,  with  a  re- 
quest that  I  would  ask  you  to  settle  it,  as  the  person  who  gent 
it  wants  the  money,  which  has  been  due  some  time." 

Olivia  lengthened  out  the  sentence,  fearful  of  coming  to  the 
point,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  say — 

"  The  chemist  has  however  sent  in  a  bill  to  a  much  larger 
amount  than  I  had  at  all  calculated  upon:  my  dear  mother, 
as  you  know,  took  so  little  mediciue,  and — "  She  hesitated — 
paused;  at  last  said  in  a  low  voice — "never  any  laudanum; 
she  could  not,  you  must  recollect,  take  even  a  couple  of  drops, 
yet  there  are  several  bottles  of  it  put  down  in  the  bill.  I  felt 
sure  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  and  was  going  to  write  and 
mention  it  just  before  you  came  in,  but  I  thought  I  would 
speak  to  you  first."  She  paused,  but  he  said  nothing :  her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  for  she  dreaded  to  raise  them  to  her 
father's  face — she  feared  to  see  shame  and  confusion  in  it. 
"Had  I  not  better  write  ?"  she  said  timidly, 
t   "Write!"  exclaimed   St.   Lawrence,  turning  very  pale— 
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"  write ! — no — pay  it — pay  it  at  ouce  ■"  and  rising  from  liis 
chair  abruptly,  he  walked  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
but  Olivia  started  up  and  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  father  !  do  not  lea,Ye  me — stay  but  one  moment — do 
not  be  angry — do  not  try  to  get  rid  of  me!"  she  exclaimed  in 
the  most  touching  tones,  at  the  same  time  grasping  one  of  his 
cold  damp  hands  tightly  in  her  own  burning  ones,  and  then 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  tenderly  kissed  it. 

"  Dearest  father! — do  not — do  not — oh,  I  beseech  you,  take 
no  more — leave  it  otf  at  least  by  degrees — it  wid  destroy  you 
— body  and  mind — strength,  appetite,  and  sleep — and  memory 
too,  perhaps — all  will  by-and-by  forsake  you  if  you  persist 
thus.     If—" 

She  paused,  fearing  to  say  too  much — he  did  not  move,  but 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

"  This  habit!"  she  continued  with  a  tende'r  energy — "this 
and  the  other — those  dreadful  cards  ! — Oh,  father!  break 
away  from  both  those  pernicious  pleasures,  if  pleasures  indeed 
they  be,  or  they  will  lead  to  inevitable  ruin  in  the  end !  and — " 
her  voice  sank  almost  into  a  whisper,  but  it  was  one  so  ex- 
pressively clear  that  it  might  have  been  heard  from  any 
corner  of  the  room — "  Perhaps  hereafter  also." 

She  fell  imploringly  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  there, 
with  her  extended  arms  still  clinging  round  him,  her  fine  face 
Boftencd  into  an  unusual  look  of  pitying  tendei'ness  upturned 
towards  his  own,  she  v,'as  so  like  his  once  fondly-beloved  wife 
whom  his  own  misconduct  had  hurried  to  an  early  grave, 
that  ashamed  and  conscience-stricken,  the  miserable  man 
felt  at  the  moment  as  if  he  would  have  been  thankful  had 
the  ground  beneath  opened  to  receive  him,  and  thus  hide  his 
humiliation  at  once  from  his  suffering,  innocent,  and  noble- 
minded  daughter. 

But  whilst  a  momentary  ray  of  hope  gleamed  across  the 
.agitated  mind  of  that  daughter,  he  utterc4  a  deep  groan,  and 
breaking  forcibly  away  from  her  grasp,  exclaimed — "  It  is  too 
late!  it  is  too  late!"  and  rushing  out  of  the  apartment  and 
up  stairs,  she  heard  him  turn  the  lock  of  his  own  room  upon 
himself. 

"Hopeless!  hopeless !"  thought  the  wretched  girl,  as  rising 
from  her  knees  she  sat  herself  down  exhausted  and  despairing. 
Yes,  that  had  been  a  most  trying  day  to  the  now  sick  Olivia, 
and  it  had  come  to  a  melancholy  ending.  She  was,  however, 
thankful  that  her  father  had  been  gentle  under  her  remon- 
strances, for  that  was  what  she  had  hardly  dared  to  hope. 

She  took  the  money  he  had  left  on  the  table  for  her,  sub- 
tracted from  it  the  sum  due  for  this  unfortunate  bill,  enclosed 
it,  sealed  and  directed  the  envelope  to  the  chemist  ready  for 
sending  the  following  morning,  and  then,  weary  in  body  and 
mind,  she  went  to  her  bed,  but  some  hours  elapsed  before  sl'.e 
was  blest  enough  to  forget  herself  iu  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Le  cose  proscnti  e  le  passate 
Mi  danno  guerra,  e  le  futui-e  aneora." — Petrarch. 

"  Your  shining  eyes  and  golden  hwr, 
Your  parting  rosied  lips  so  fair, 
Your  other  beauties  that  excel, 
Men  cannot  choose  but  like  them  well ; 
But  when  for  them  they  say  tliey'll  die, 
Believe  them  not,  they  do  but  lie." — Uncertaix  Author. 

A  NOTE  was  given  Olivia  the  following  morning  early  from 
her  good  friend  Mrs.  Nelson,  saying  that  if  it  were  not  incon- 
venient to  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  she  should  much  like  to  set  of! 
for  Brighton  that  afternoon,  as  some  unexpected  business 
made  her  return  immediately  desirable.  Olivia,  therefore,  of 
course,  began  the  requisite  preparations  for  her  departure 
with  an  achincf  and  almost  foreboding  heart ;  and  with  many 
regrets  now,  that  it  came  to  the  point,  that  she  had  consented 
to  leave  home,  though  she  acknowledged  the  neces^sity  of 
change  of  air  in  her  present  suffering  and  debilitated  state. 
St.  Lawrence  sent  word  he  did  not  feel  well,  and  should  break- 
fast alone,  so  the  sisters  sat  down  to  their  meal  tgte-a-t8to. 

"  Clara,"  said  Olivia,  after  a  long  silence,  "  I  cannot  bear 
to  go  to  Brighton  and  leave  you  comparatively  alone.  I  am 
even  now  more  than  half  tempted  to  give  up  my  journey  and 
strive  to  get  better  here." 

"  That  you  shall  not,"  said  Clara  cheerfully;  "  Brighton 
air  for  three  weeks  will  quite  set  you  up  again;  you  are 
naturally  so  strong  that  a  little  thing  will  restore  your  health. 
Do  not  minil  leaving  me  except  for  the  fear  of  my  being  moped 
to  death  without  you;  for  I  know,"  she  added  with  an  arch 
smile,  "  that  you  have  made  papa  promise  that  Thomas  shall 
stoutly  deny  me  to  everybody  who  asks  for  me  when  papa  is 
out;  so  I  shall  not  be  run  away  with,  though  indeed  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  creature  who  would  wish  to  carry  me 
off,  but  one,  perhaps;  and  for  him — there  is  no  chance  of  my 
going  off  with  that  individual,  as  I  do  not  care  about  him." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  Clara,  and  also,  I  think,  so  much  tho 
more  strange.     I  delight  in  him." 

"Ah  !"  said  the  lively  girl,  "ho  is  quite  in  your  style — so 
good,  so  thoughtful,  so  very  religious.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  all  the  week  through  he  is  composing  his  ser- 
mons in  liis  own  mind  ;  thougli,  to  bo  sure,"  she  added, 
laughing,  "  he  has  no  occasion  to  write  them  just  now,  while 
in  London.  I  like  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  not  out  of  it — I  pre- 
fer people  who  make  mo  laugh  and  amuse  me — in  short,  your 
gruvo  personages  are  not  to  my  taste." 
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Olivia  forced  a  smile,  but  said  nothing. 
"  If,"  said  Clara,  rattling  on,  "  he  Avere  even  as  men-y  and 
gay  as  Edward  Carleton  used  to  be  when  he  was  allowed  to 
come  here  so  often— whj;,  he  could  even  make  dear  mamma 
smile  with  his  droll  sayings  and  clever  observations,  and  a 
little  quizzing  now  and  then  ;  and  then  his  accounts  of  his 
various  odd  adventures,  during  his  two  short  visits  to  the 
Continent !  Oh !  how  he  used  to  amuse  me !  But  really  Oswald 
Thoroton  is  too  sedate  for  his  age— I  sometimes  actually  think 
he  does  not  even  like  to  see  me  laugh." 

"  Perhaps  not,  because  you  sometimes  laugh  when  it  might 
be  better  to  look  a  little  grave  ;  but  I  must  say  I  never  saw 
any  person  thinking  and  feeling  as  seriously  as  Oswald 
Thoroton  who  showed  it  so  little  in  his  conversation  ;  and 
you  must  think  so  too,  really,  by  what  you  said  when  mean- 
ing to  find  fault  with  him  just  now,  that  you  thouuht  he  must 
be  always  composing  his  sermons  in  his  mind,  which  shows, 
at  least,  that  his  seriousness  is  confined  to  his  thoughts." 

"Ah!  you  are  too  quick  for  me,  Olivia,"  said  Clara,  smiling 
at  her  sister's  way  of  explaining  her  sentence  ;  "  still,  if  he 
does  not  preach  by  word  of  mouth,  his  eyes  do  often  say  very 
serious  things." 

"  Oswald 'Thoroton,"  replied  Olivia,  "has  not  ftiir' play 
liere — he  must  know  that  there  is  much  going  on  in  our 
family  he  cannot  approve  ot ;  and  that  must  be  doubly  dis- 
tressing if  he  loves  you  as  sincerely  as  I  believe  him  to  do  ; 
and,  besides  that,  he  sees  you  attending  with  pleasure  to  the 
flattery  and  compliments  of  men  not  worth  a  thought,  which, 
no  doubt,  feeling  for  you  as  he  does,  he  would  rather  you 
would  altogether  discourage.  Can  you  not  fancy,  Clara,  that 
all  this  may  make  him  grave  ?" 

"  Dearest  Olivia,"  said  Clara,  as  rising  and  affectionately 
kissing  her  sister,  she  seated  herself  close  to  her,  whilst  taking 
one  of  her  hands,  which  she  kept  in  her  own — "  I  do  think  you 
sometimes  magnify  smaller  distresses.  Papa  cannot  live 
without  constant  society,  and  really  many  of  his  acquaintance 
are  so  pleasant  and  have  so  much  to  say,  that  they  certainly 
make  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  our  home-party,  which 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  but  dull  and  gloomy, 
if  not  occasionally  broken  in  upon :  and  as  for  compliments 
— why  do  you  so  greatly  object  to  them?  They  are  like  sugar- 
plums— I  do  not  care  how  many  I  have  of  either." 

"  Liking  the  compliments,  however,  the  better  of  the  two, 
and  yet  not  caring  for  any  of  Mr.  Thoroton's  more  substantial 
offerings.  I  ownl  deprecate  the  quantity  of  flattery  admin- 
istered to  you,  dear  Clara,  still  more  the  determined  gaze 
you  are  often  subjected  to  from  some  of  our  visiters  at 
least." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  gay  but  persevering  Clara,  "  we  are 
all  apt  to  look  much  at  a  mere  picture,  if  we  happen  to  fancy 
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it.  I  have  seen  you  sit  and  gaze  for  half  an  hoar  together  at 
that  sombre-looking  Velasquez — and  why  may  not  people  be 
excused  for  admiring  a  rather  pretty  young  face? — find  why 
should  one  object  to  being  admired?  "Eh,  Olivia?" — colouring 
a  little  as  she  spoke,  but  with  a  coaxing  sort  of  smile,  as  she 
looked  up  so  sweetly  in  her  sister's  face,  that  the  latter  cer- 
tainly could  not  wonder  at,  although  she  might  diapprove  of, 
the  prolonged  look  of  admiration  that  was  too  often  turned 
upon  Clara's  youthful  attractions. 

However,  Olivia  had  no  time,  even  had  she  the  inclination, 
to  moralize  longer  on  the  subject,  for  she  was  summoned  to 
her  father,  whom  she  found  sitting  listlessly  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, drinking  very  strong  coffee,  and  looking  deplorably. 

"  I  hear  you  are  going  this  afternoon,  Olivia,"  he  said  upon 
her  entrance,  "so  I  Mished  to  bid  you  good-bye,  and  to  express 
my  hope  that  you  will  return  well.  We  cannot  afford,  in  any 
way,  to  be  sick  here,"  he  continued,  forcing  a  faint  smile,  "so 
take  care  of  yourself,  my  child,"  he  added  with  more  softness 
than  was  usual  to  him,  "  and  I  promise  you  to  take  good 
care  of  Clara." 

Olivia's  eyes  glistened  at  this  kind  speech,  and  her  heart 
was  touched  by  this  appearance  of  affection.  He  marked 
the  rhing  feeling,  and  said,  kissing  her  cheek  kindly — 

"There,  there — do  not  stay  any  longer" — he  evidently 
dreaded  lest  she  should  recur  to  last  night's  painful  dis- 
covery— "my  head  aches  this  morning,  and  my  heart  also 
worse:  good-bye:  write  to  Clara — I  will  not  read  your  letters 
— I  never  wish  to  intrude  on  young  ladies'  private  communi- 
cations, which,  in  these  penny-post  times,  are  apt,  I  believe,  to 
induce  them  into  almost  daily  correspondence.  In  my  young 
days,  when  letters  from  a  distance  cost  eightpence  or  a  shil- 
ling each,  young  ladies,  at  least  those  who  were  not  rich,  used 
to  think  before  they  wrote,  now  they,  1  believe,  -write  before 
they  think;  &o  that  probably  these  epistles  are  not  so  parti- 
cularly interesting — except,  I  suppose,  to  each  other.  Well, 
good-bye — Grod  bless  you!" 

"  Dearest  father,"  said  Olivia,  upon  whom  this  concluding 
bit  of  satire  vras  completely  lost,  whilst  she  was  struggling  for 
courage  to  attempt  once  more  to  speak  seriously"  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  preceding  night,  "do  not  chide  me 
if  I  venture  to  say  one  word  more  before  I  go,  about — your- 
self. Let  me  implore  you  to  strive  to  give  up  a  temporary 
comfort,  a  short-lived  stimulus,  which  will  occasion  you 
eventually  lasting  misery.  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the 
melancholy  results  of  long-continued  opium.  Oh!  save  your- 
self—-save  us  all  from  the  wretchedness  that  may  occur — if—" 

"  Olivia!"  interrupted  her  father  sternly,  "if  you  can  show 
me  a  way  to  relieve  myself  from  my  load  of  debt,  then  per- 
haps 1  may  throw  off  a  habit  which  now  is  almost  my  sole 
comfort;  but  whilst  tortured  by  such  great  and  hopeless  difh- 
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ciUties,  I  must  and  will  turn  to  the  only  thing  which  gives  me 
temporary  cheerfulness  under  thera." 

"  Oh,  father!  is  it  not  possible  to  make  arrangements  so 
as  to  get  red  of  this  load — a  load,  I  acknowledge,  most  dread- 
ful to^ndure  ?  I  do  not  understand  such  things  well,  but  have 
you  not  still  capital  enough  left  to  sell  out  and  pay  all,  or 
almost  all  ?  and  then  we  might  live  in  some  cheap  part  of  the 
Continent,  and  Clara  and  I  would  readily  work  for  your  sub- 
sistence and  our  own.  I  could  teach  the  harp  ;  Clara,  perhaps, 
flower-painting.  Oh !  we  could  do  something — far  more, 
perhaps,  than  you  imagine  possible ;  much  can  be  done  when 
there  is  a  will  to  do  it — anything  sooner  than  this  species  of 
harassing  discomfort — this  impossibility  to  pay  v/hat  w^.  owe. 
To  live  actually  on  bread  and  water  would  be  far  preferable 
to  living,  as  we  now  do,  with  comforts,  nay  luzuries,  that  we 
know  not  how  to  pay  for." 

"  You  talk  of  what  you  do  not  understand,  child,"  said  her 
father,  somewhat  touched,  but  far  more  vexed  at  her  attempt- 
ing again  to  remonstrate  with  him  so  decidedly,  though  he 
could  not  but  allow,  so  repectfuUy ;  "  the  best  thing  you 
could  both  do  would  be  to  marry  as  well  and  as  fast  as  you 
can — only  that  you,  Olivia,  are  so  haughty  and  distant  with 
all  the  men,  that  I  shall  never  wonder  if  they  be  quite  afraid 
of  you  at  last." 

"If,"  said  Olivia,  at  once  re-assuming  her  quiet  and  digni- 
fied manner,  "  you  allow  of  visiters,  father,  whose  far  too 
easy  conversation  and  address  are  such  as  they  probably 
would  not  be  if  you  were  either  more  particular  or  more  often 
present,  you  must  not  expect  that  I  should  do  otherwise 
thai^  keep  some  of  them  at  least  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  ;  and  1  am  glad  that  you  have  observed  that  I  do  so, 
as  that  proves  to  me  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour.  Oh! 
do  not  be  angry,  dear  father,  for  my  speaking  thus  plainly." 

She  paused — waited  with  an  anxious  look  for  some  answer 
from  her  conscience-stricken  yet  too  evidently  resentful 
parent,  but  she  waited  in  vain;  so  she  kissed  his  cheek,  to 
which  he  merely  submitted,  and  left  him  with  a  full  heart  and 
a  weary  frame. 

Oiivia  and  Mrs.  Nelson,  on  getting  into  the  railroad  car- 
riage they  selected,  found  Oswald  Thoroton  already  seated 
there.  Olivia  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  think  she  had  a 
protector  the  more,  for  she  was  little  used  to  travelling  as 
she  was  now  about  to  do.  Oswald  was  going,  he  said,  to 
Kemp  Town,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  was  delighted  to  think 
that  he  was  there  to  be  of  use  toher  if  need  required.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  Brighton  station,  Oswald  escorted  them 
to  Mi's.  Nelson's  comfortable  home,  saw  the  pretty  rooms  her 
guest  was  to  occupy,  and  said  he  should  call  upon  her  before 
he  returned  to  London :  but  Olivia  laughingly  said  she 
meant  to  be  quite  incog,  and  should  receive  no  visiters — and 
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quite  understanding  and  equally  respecting  her  prudent  re- 
solution, he  left  her  with  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
repressed  sigh,  as  he  thought  of  her  sister  aud  his  own  ap- 
parently hopeless  affection. 

Brighton,  during  the  summer,  is  certainly  not  thepleasantest 
place  in  the  world,  but  fortunately  for  Olivia  the  intense  heat 
ceased  ahnost  immediately  upon  her  arrival  there  ;  but  the 
weather  still  continued  fine  and  bright,  and  the  clear,  exhila- 
rating, and  bracing  air,  after  the  late  oppressive  atmosphere 
in  London,  had  an  almost  instantaneously  good  effect  upon 
her.  She  had  brought  some  books,  and  allowed  herself  the 
expense  of  hiring  a  harp,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  be  even  a 
couple  of  days  out  of  practice  ;  never  long  losing  sight  of  the 
possibility  that  she  might  eventually  be  forced  to  depend 
entirely  on  her  own  ellbrts  for  her  subsistence  ;  so  that, 
until  of  late,  when  decided  indisposition  had  at  times  pre- 
vented the  exertion,  not  a  day  had  passed  without  at  least  a 
two  hours'  practice,  besides  devoting  some  time  to  the  German 
language,  which  for  two  or  three  years  she  had  been  studying 
unremittingly.  To  this  she  had  also  lately  added  Latin,  which, 
■with  the  hell)  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  occasional  as- 
fiistance  I'rom  her  father  in  his  few  good-humoured  moments, 
she  had  undertaken  to  learn  alone — endeavouring  in  every  Avay 
as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  to  prepare  herself  for  the  worst. 
Yes,  Olivia  St.  Lawrence  was  altogether  a  rare  creature, 
although  she  had  her  faults — a  certain  degree  of  pride  and 
tendency  towards  too  much  decision  of  character,  and  yet  in 
her  situation  they  were  perhaps  almost  advantageous  faults. 

"What  a  blessed  calm  did  Olivia  experience  the  few  first 
days  after  her  arrival  at  Brighton  !  Her  little  drawing-room, 
which  was  all  neatness  and  comfort,  looked  out  upon  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  ocean,  which  is  Brightens  only  charm.  The 
weather,  though  no  longer  overcomingly  hot,  continued  so 
pleasantly  warm  that  she  could  sit  or  lie  on  her  sofa,  close  to 
the  open  window,  inhale  the  sea-breeze,  listen  to  the  soft 
ripple  of  the  waves  on  the  pebbled  beach,  and  behold  the  sun 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  as  it  measured  its  course  over 
that  blue  sea,  into  which  at  last  she  could  sen  it  sink.  And 
Avliat  splendid  sunsets  may  be  seen  from  the  clifi's  at  Brighton! 
At  that  window  she  would  remain  by  the  hour  together, 
taking  in  returning  health  and  strength,  aud  enjoying  her 
compai'ative  repose  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  icnovate  her 
even  more  than  the  invigorating  sea-breeze.  Whore  is  the 
happy  being  who  has  not  occasionally,  at  leasts  ox])erienccd 
enough  of  grief  to  render  subsequent  rest,  though  only  caused 
by  a  temporary  reprieve  from  it,  a  first-rate  blessing  while 
it  lasts?  There  are  a  few,  perhaps,  to  whom  mere  rest  of  mind 
aud  body  would  be  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  weary  of.  Rest 
— ennui — with  these  very  few  miaht  be  synonymous  terms ; 
but  to  the  really  "  heavyladen,"  rest  on  earth  now,  aud  rest 
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ill  heaven  hereafter,  would  be  a  bliss  sufficient,  and  for  which 
they  would  only  be  too  thankful  ;  but  all  in  this  world  is  by 
comparison.     Where  is  the  true  standard  for  anything  ? 

But  Olivia  was  not  doomed  to  enjoy  any  decided  or  lenpjth- 
ened  repose  of  mind,  although,  happily,  her  naturally  excellent 
constitution  so  rajjidly  improved  in  strength  that  she  was  soon 
better  enabled  to  contend  with  anxiety  than  she  had  lately 
been.  At  first,  however,  all  was  comfort.  The  third  day 
after  her  arrival  she  had  a  cheerful  letter  from  Clara,  and 
feeling  much  stronger  than  she  had  done  for  a  long  while, 
she,  soon  after  breakfast,  went  out,  determined  to  visit  the 
fine  slopes  at  the  extremity  of  the  Kemp  Town  gardens,  which 
she  had  not  yet  attempted,  although  Mrs.  Nelson's  house 
was  not  very  far  from  them.  Thankful  to  feel  with  how  much 
ease  she  already  walked,  she  arrived  at  the  spot,  which  she 
found  more  to  be  admired  than  she  had  expected  ;  and 
seating  herself  on  a  sunny  bench  under  one  of  those  high,  for- 
tification-like looking  walls,i  she  began  once  more  to  read  her 
sister's  letter.  There  was  nothing  veiy  particular  in  it,  but 
it  told  her  all  that  had  been  going  on  since  Olivia  had  left 
her,  and  that  all  was  satisfactory.  Their  father,  it  seemed, 
had  been  more  at  home,  not  yet  having  once  dined  away  from 
her — and  in  the  evening  she  read  aloud  to  him,  although, 
Clara  added,  that  she  believed  he  chiefly  encouraged  her 
doing  so  because  it  generally  lulled  him  to  sleep. 

Poor  Olivia!  the  faint  hope  visited  her  mind  that  perhaps 
her  remonstrance  with  her  father  might  have  had  a  happy 
efiect.  Alas  !  she  had  little  idea  of  the  full  force  of  such  an 
inveterate  habit  as  that  of  long-continued  laudanum  drinking. 

Whilst  thus  pleasantly  occupied,  a  sound  of  the  measured 
tread  of  a  manly  footstep  aroused  her  from  her  meditations, 
and  turning  her  head  she  saw  Oswald  Thoroton,  who  had  at 
some  little  distance  speedily  recognised  her  striking  figure, 
and  immediately  joined  her.  After  congratulating  her  upon 
her  improved  looks,  he  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  casting 
his  eyes  upon  the  refolded  letter  in  her  hand,  whilst  readily 
guessing  who  had  written  it,  he  looked  upon  it  so  wistfully, 
that  Olivia  could  not  help  reading  great  part  of  it  to  him. 
She  would  have  given  it  to  him  that  he  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  it  himself,  but  for  one  or  two  passages 
that  would  have  committed  her  unhappy  father.  And  then 
it  was  that,  encouraged  by  her  kindness,  Oswald  at  once 
poured  forth  all  that  true  love  that  was  in  his  heart  for  her 
sweet  sister,  whilst  he  expressed  his  fears,  almost  his  con- 
viction, that  Clara  was  totally  indifferent  to  him. 

Olivia  could  not,  -with  any  truth,  assure  him  of  the  contrary; 
but  still  she  spoke  to  him  of  hope,  although  she  also  spoke  of 
time,  of  Clara's  extreme  youth  and  as  extreme  liveliness,  her 
love  of  amusement,  and  of  her  not  disliking  admiration;  al- 
tliouorh  she  assured  him  that  her  heart  was  naturally  so  affec- 
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tionate  a  one,  that  she  could  not  but  think  that  if  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere,  she  was  likely  eventually  to  return 
his  attachment,  more  especially  as  she  had  no  preference  for 
any  other  individual.  Yet  Olivia  with  her  usual  honesty, 
thought  it  but  right  to  tell  him,  what,  perhaps,  he  already 
guessed,  that  her  sister  would  be  entirely  devoid  of  fortune. 

But  what  was  that  to  Oswald  ?  Money  under  any  circum- 
stances would  have  been  the  last  thing  he  would  have  valued, 
and  as  it  was,  he  had  enough  already,  and  should  have  more : 
and  then  he  joyously  launched  forth  into  what  he  hoped 
might  after  all  be  his  happy  future,  Clara  as  his  wife,  and 
Olivia,  his  sister  and  friend,  as  their  constant  guest. 

And  there  sat  Olivia  with  returning  bloom  on  her  cheeks, 
a  happy  smile  on  her  lips,  listening  to  Oswald's  descriptions 
of  his  castles  in  the  air,  whilst  looking  out  upon  the  glancing, 
sparkling,  tiny  waves  of  the  calm  sea,  and  beginning  to  hope 
that  there  might  still  be  happiness  in  store,  not  only  for  her 
sister,  but  perhaps  for  hereelf,  eveti  in  this  world  of  care. 

Whilst  ai:)parently  quite  engrossed  by  Oswald's  animated 
conversation,  whose  eyes  were  earnestly  bent  upon  her  then 
cheerful  countenance,  slie  suddenly  saw  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  ascending  the  steps  exactly  opposite  to  the  bench  where 
they  M'ere  seated,  and  Avhich  she  instantly  recognised  to  be 
Edward  Carleton,  who  however  did  not  pause  for  a  moment, 
but  giving  them  both  a  searching  look,  he  merely  bowed 
slightly,  and  walked  rapidly  on. 

That  look  of  Edward's,  so  similar  to  the  one  which  had 
struck  her  when  she  last  met  him,  and  the  recollection  that 
then,  as  now,  she  was  with  Oswald,  who  was  apparently  de- 
voted to  her,  quite  explained  the  reason  of  his  seeming  cold- 
ness ;  and  whilst  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  felt 
how  much  appearances  were  against  her,  yet  she  was  at  the 
same  tinie  compelled  to  think  there  was  at  least  a  decided 
excuse  for  his  avoiding  her  as  he  had  done. 

However,  she  rose  immediately,  telling  Oswald  she  had 
been  out  already  too  long,  and  rrfUst  return  home,  but  refused 
his  oficrcd  arm,  assuring  him  that  she  no  longer  needed  liis 
kind  support.  Edward  walked  hastily  on  before  thcni,  and 
when  at  some  distance,  turned  his  head  for  a  moment ;  and 
happy  was  Olivia  that  he  at  least  saw  she  was  not  then  arm- 
in-arm  with  one  whom  in  all  probability  he  suspected  to  be  a 
rival. 

How  imfortunate  a  mistake.'  yet  how  impossible  Avas  it  to 
explain  it  away!  Tiue  it  was,  she  understood  now  all  his 
feelings  as  regarded  herself,  but  how  could  she  clear  up  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  evidently  done  her  so  much 
injustice?  Though  he  had  implied  his  preference,  he  had  not 
decidedly  declared  it;  she  was  therefore  bound  to  remain  pas- 
sive at  least,  and  to  act  to  a  certain  degree  as  if  they  were 
really  indifferent  to  each  other.     Mas  for  weak,  helpless, 
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dependent  woman !  She  may  fancy  she  knows  all  that  is  in 
her  lover's  heart — nay,  be  certain  in  her  own  mind  she  is 
everything  to  him,  and  expect  that  each  successiv^e  time  of 
their  meeting  she  shall  hear  that  it  is  so;  yet  though  he  may 
insinuate  that  his  happiness  depends  upon  her  smile — that  he 
never  j^et  truly  loved  any  woman  but  herself — may  gaze  upon 
her  by  the  hour  together,  and  look  unutterable  things  whilst 
hanging  upon  her  every  word — may  dance  with  her  the  whole 
night,  and  allow  every  action  to  prove  his  love — may  say  all 
and  everything  short  of  an  actual  proposal — yet  until  that 
proposal  comes,  the  poor,  hoping,  fearing,  loving  girl,  if  she 
wishes  to  spare  herself  possible  humiliation  hereafter,  must 
avoid  beti-aying  the  fond  secret  that  her  whole  heart  is  sur- 
rendered to  a  being  who,  while  he  has  not  committed  himself 
by  absolutely  asking  her  to  marry  him,  may  still  draw  back, 
leave  her  altogether,  and  break  her  heart  with  impunity. 
"  'Tis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pitiful;"  worse — it  is  wrong,  deceit- 
ful, ungenerous,  cruel;  but  how  often  is  it  not  thus!  Not  that 
this  applied  to  Edward  Carle  ton  individually,  but — circum- 
stanced as  was  Olivia  with  regard  to  one  to  whom  she  was 
not  actually  engaged — to  the  impossibility  of  her  clearing  up 
at  the  time  those  suspicions  which  she  felt  almost  sure  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind.  Yet  however  otherwise  un- 
pleasant, still  what  had  just  happened  had  brought  the  com- 
fortable conviction  to  her  mind,  that  it  was  no  change  in  his 
own  feelings  towards  herself  which  had  caused  the  alteration 
in  his  manner.  She  did  hope  a  little  time  would  bring  all  to 
light,  and  she  cherished  also  the  idea  that  she  might  probably 
meet  him  again  in  her  walks  ;  and  as  Oswald  was  to  return 
to  London  an  hour  after  he  left  Olivia  at  Mrs.  Nelson's  door, 
she  felt  there  was  no  fear  of  Edward's  seeing  them  again 
altogether. 

Olivia  passed  the  next  day  in  the  constant  hope  that  she 
might  meet  Edward  again  either  in  her  morning  or  her 
evening  walk,  but  that  pleasure  was  denied  her;  and  two 
da5''s  after  she  received  a  letter  from  her  sister,  containing 
intelligence  which  distressed  her  a  good  deal;  but  as  the  letter 
more  or  less  displays  the  character  of  Clara,  the  whole  of  it 
shall  be  given: — 

"  I  am  thaiilcful,  my  own  dear  Olivia,  that  you  are  already  so  much 
t«tter  for  change  of  air,  and  flatter  myself  you  will  return  with  that 
fine  rich  colour  that  always  reminds  me  of  my  favourite  carnation,  and 
which  I  so  greatly  prefer  to  my  pale  pink  one,  wbicli  I  am  inclined 
to  think  too  jvax-dollish.  I  would  not  tell  you  until  I  got  over  it, 
but  do  you  know  I  felt  thoroughly  wretched  the  first  two  days  without 
you!  for  I  really  cannot  remember  that  we  were  ever  parted  before, 
so  I  partly  cried  myself  both  nights  to  sleep ;  for  as  I  took  our  short 
separation  so  much  to  heart,  1  could  not  help  thinking  how  dreadful 
it  would  be  if  you  were  dead  uistead  of  merely  absent  and  then  all 
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my  regrets  for  my  dearest  motlier  seemed  to  return  to  nje  in  their  full 
force.  I  remembered  that  a-ivful  death-bed,  and  ahnost  wislicd  I  was 
fah-ly  laid  in  tlie  grave  by  licr  side ;  but  then  I  thouglit  how  soriy 
you  would  be  to  lose  j-our  poor  Clara,  silly  and  thouglitless  as  sh'e 
is,  so  I  determined  I  would  try  to  improve  in  every  way,  and  become 
like  my  o^ra  dear  sister,  and  almost  second  mother,  whom  I  love  and 
admire  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  Yet  remember,  dear  Oli- 
via, I  am  but  very  young,  and  as  yet  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
cheer  or  amuse  me ;  and  still  there  does  seem  to  be  so  much  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness  going  on  in  the  world,  which  appears  to  smile 
upon  almost  everybody  but  ourselves,  that  you  must  not  wonder  if  I 

sometimes  wish  to  be  as  fortunate  and  prosperous  as  others as  Julia 

Tlioroton,  for  instance.  How  gay  and  light  are  her  spirits  ! — there  is 
always  something  going  on  to  interest  and  amuse  her,  and  she  seems 
to  enjoy  every  moment  of  her  existence.  She  may  be,  as  you  say, 
too  fond  of  gaiety ;  but  I  am  sure  she  is  kind-hearted  and  affectionate, 
and  is  always  desirous  to  have  me  with  her.  I  see,  too,  that  i/our  f\i- 
vourite  and  good  Oswald  does  not  like  the  pei-petual  round  of  dissijiation 
in  which  his  mother  and  sister  live  ;  yet  I  also  see  that  he  is  almost 
fearful  even  of  insinuating  this,  lest  he  should  offend  or  distress  his 
mother,  viho  so  doats  upon  him.  Certainly  I  must  allow  he  is  as 
amiable  as  he  is  gentlemanly,  and  is  also  most  humble  in  his  opinion 
of  himself,  although  he  is  so  much  better  than  the  generality  of  peo- 
ple. Now,  have  I  not  pleased  you  by  obser\-ing  and  mentioning  all 
these  his  good  Cjualities  ?  I  am  terribly  vexed  at  what  you  tell  me 
about  having  met  Edward  Carleton  again,  but  now  quite  understand 
his  strange  manner  that  daj^  we  met  him  in  the  Park.  Oh  !  I  shall 
go  distracted  if  he  does  not  soon  tind  out  that  you  and  Mr.  Tlioroton 
do  not  care  for  each  other — that  is,  I  mean,  seriously.  I  have  lialf  a 
mind  to  write  him  a  few  lines,  and  tell  him  downright  that  Mr.  Tho- 
roton  is  in  love  w  ith  me  !  But,  jolting  apart,  I  really,  dearest  sister, 
should  be  quite  unhappy  about  it,  but  that  I  feel  certain  he  will  soon 
manage  to  find  out  his  mistake.  You  know  the  saying,  '  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.'  I  am  interrupted  by  visiters,  but 
papa  is  here,  so  do  not  fear  my  swallowing  too  many  unwholesome 
sugar-plums — do  you  remember?  You  see  /do  not  forget  your  last 
little  lecture.     I  will  finish  my  letter  another  time. 

"  Tlnindntj  tiight — 1  was  interrupted  this  morning  by  the  visit  of 
an  old  acquaintance  of  papa's,  who  is  quite  a  stranger  to  us  both,  as 
he  has  been  abroad  the  last  three  years ;  and  when  he  used  to  come  to 
our  house,  whicli  I  believe  he  often  did  when  first  we  took  up  our 
abode  here,  you  and  I  were  passing  those  three  months  witli  dear  Mrs. 
Clayton,  on  account  of  my  health,  and  before  we  returned  he  was 
gone.  It  is  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  I  am  speaking  about.  He  is,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  delightfully-pleasing  person — gentleman  at 
least — I  ever  saw;  handsome,  and  so  elegant-looking,  if  I  ni:;y  apply 
such  a  feminine  sort  of  praise  to  a  man.  The  thing,  after  all,  that 
pleases  me  most  about  him  is  his  soft  voice,  and.  particularly  taking 
manner  of  speaking.  He  has  not,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  been  as 
yet  too  profuse  in  his  compliments;  but  I  looked  quite  sedate,  and  was 
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very  quiet,  and  bdiaved  just  as  I  thought  you  would  ■wish,  now  my 
very  respectable  chaperon  is  away.  He  seemed  chiefly  engrossed  by 
papa,  who  was  dehghtcd  to  see  him  again,  and  said  he  hoped  they 
should  often  liave  their  former  games  of  picquet  together,  and  occa- 
sionally get  a  couple  of  friends  to  make  up  a  whist  party,  wliicli  I 
sliould  have  been  sorry  to  hear,  only  that  Sir  Fi"ederiek  does  not  at  all 
look  like  a  person  '.vho  would  care  much  about  cards,  and  he  answered 
indeed  so  carelessly,  that  I  concluded  my  suspicions  were  just.  He 
told  papa  he  had  brought  a  number  of  beautiful  things  from  abroad — 
I  mean  pictures,  statues,  and  antiquities  of  various  sorts;  and  amongst 
others  a  small  head  of  a  Psycho,  which  he  says  happens  to  be  so  liko 
me',  that  he  intends  to  bring  it  hero  to  show  me.  He  seemed  quite  at 
a  loss  to  luiow  what  to  do  with  himself  at  first,  being  newly  arrived, 
and  feeling  quite  unsettled,  as  he  had   only  just  taken  a  lodging  in 

B Street,  which  he  said  was  not  half  in  order;  so  papa  asked  him 

to  dine  with  us,  which  he  readily  agreed  to  do.  Dawson  and  I  ar- 
ranged a  very  nice  little  dinner,  which  was  dressed  lo  perfection,  and 
papa  brought  out  some  hock  and  champagne,  which  I  did  not,  by-the- 
way,  know  he  had,  and  Sir  Frederick  seemed  to  enjoy  everything,  and 
made  himself  most  agreeable ;  told  us  so  much  about  Germany  and 
Italj-,  that  I  quite  long  to  see  both;  and  every  now  and  then  related 
such  absurd  stories  tliat  I  really  was  in  fits  of  laughter,  and  he  seemed 
quite  delighted  to  see  me  so  much  amused.  1  suppose  he  has  been 
used  to  fine  ladies,  as  he  told  papa  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  see  any 
girl  so  natural  as  I  was.  Sir  Frederick  has  brought  over  a  number  of 
foreign  books,  and  says  he  will  lend  us  any  we  may  like  to  read.  I 
thought  how  pleased  you  would  be  with  this.  Tea  is  over,  and  papa  and  Sir 
Frederick  are  f.t  picquet  in  the  front  drawing-room,  whilst  I  am  seated 
at  your  own  little  table,  in  the  back  one,  scribbling  away  very  fast  and 
veiy  badh'  to  my  own  dear  sister,  as  she  will  see.  By-the-way,  I 
never  heard  such  French  from  any  English  Ifps  as  Sir  Frederick's.  He 
happened  at  dinner  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  some  French  author — 
Victor  Hugo,  I  tlunk  he  said — and  really  his  accent  was  just  as  good  as 
that  of  our  former  Parisian  governess,  Madame  de  Launay.  They  seem 
to  be  playing  a  very  steady  game — only  a  few  words  between  the 
deals — certainly  there  never  was  so  insinuating  a  voice.  Papa  has 
been  in  better  spirits,  and,  as  I  told  you  in  my  first  letter,  more  at  home. 
But  the  game  is  ended,  and  they  are  coming  in  here,  so  I  must  leave 
off  until  to-morrow. 

"■Fridci!/  morning. — This  letter  is  more  like  a  journal  than  anything 
else,  dearest  Olivia,  and  you  will  like  it  all  the  better,  I  feel  convinced; 
but  I  must  end  it  now,  as  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  with  Dawson, 
for  the  day  is  too  lovely  to  lose  it.  Oh!  here  is  such  a  nice  nosegay 
that  Sir  Frederick  has  just  sent  me.  He  found  me  yesterday  at  my 
drawing,  which  he  seemed  much  to  admire,  and  said  that  the  flowers 
I  was  copying  were  not  worth}^  of  the  artist;  and  indeed  they  were 
nearly  faded.  So  here  is  a  truly  beautiful  bouquet,  and  of  expen- 
sive flowers  I  am  sure — amongst  them  two  forced  moss-roses,  one 
red  and  the  other  white — just  a  little  more  than  buds.  Oh!  how  ex- 
quisite!— some  beautiful  camellias,  and  a  branch  of  a  creeper  quite  new 
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to  me,  but  so  lovely!  I  have  half  a  mind  to  give  up  mv  walk  and  sit 
down  to  my  drawing  whilst  they  are  quite  fresh— but,  lio!  I  will  not. 
He  may  come  in,  and  then  Olivia  would  fear  he  would  think  me  too 
much  delighted  with  his  attention,  and  that  would  not  be  dignified 
enough.  See  how  prudent  and  thoughtful  I  am  become!  So  I -ivill 
put  on  my  things,  and  go  out  at  once.  Oh!  Julia  Thorotori  has  just 
got  such  a  silk  mantelet!  How  I  long  for  one  like  it!  but  it  is  much 
too  dear,  and  I  try  not  to  think  about  it.  And  now,  mv  own  dear 
sister,  farewell.  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  nosegays',  mantelets, 
and  every  individual  in  the  wide  world.  I  would  rather  see  you  now 
than  sit  down  even  to  draw  my  moss-roses. 

"  Ever  your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"Clara  St.  Lawrence. 
"P.S — He  has  such  peculiar  eyes! — light  blue,  with  the  very 
largest  and  blackest  pupils,  and  dark  eyebrows  rather  near  the  eyes." 

Now,  this  letter  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  Olivia. 
The  very  man  whose  acquaintance  she  had  been  cautioned 
against,  and  who  she  therefore  most  dreaded,  was  returned 
to  England,  and  had  apparently  already  the  entree  of  their 
house;  and,  what  was  more,  her  young  and  inexperienced  sis- 
ter was  evidently  at  once  fascinated  by  him.  She  read  and 
re-read  her  letter,  and  dwelt  particularly  on  the  postscript,  in 
which  Clara  spoke  of  his  eyee,  as  if  there  already  were  with 
her  but  that  one  pair  worth  a 'thought.  Yet  she  derived 
comfort  from  her  sister's  account  of  her  own  most  unexpected 
caution,  in  not  wishing  to  betray  too  much  pleasure  in  his 
beautiful  gift.  Still,  that  morning  passed  heavily  to  Olivia, 
and  her  occupations  were  followed  up  with  less  zest  than 
usual.  Her  harp  seemed  to  give  out  feeble  tones,  her  German 
failed  to  interest,  her  Latin  grammar  was  dry  and  puzzling; 
so  she  betook  herself  for  occupation  and  forgetfulness  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  walk  on  the  Downs  with  Mrs.  Nel- 
son, and  afterwards  a  long  solitary  rest  on  her  favourite  seat, 
on  the  Kemp  Town  slopes,  did  her  good;  but  she  vainly  looked 
for  the  re-appearance  of  Edward  Carletou. 

"Oh:"  she  thought,  as  she  there  sat  contemplating  the  broad 
and  still  unruffled  expanse  of  ocean—"  Oh!  for  a  mere  com- 
ljetency,^and  to  live  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  charms  of  nature,  free  from  extravagance,  dissipated 
society,  and  much,  alas!  that,  to  speak  plainly,  must  be  called 
vice."  And  as  she  gazed  on  the  blue  sea,  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine like  thousands  of  diamonds,  and  watched  the  soft  fleecy 
clouds  that  here  and  there  floated  over  the  bosom  of  the  azure 
eky  of  a  twin  colour  to  that  of  the  ocean  beneath  it,  she  thought 
■with  shrinking  disgust  of  the  noise,  bustle,  and  closeness  of 
the  streets  in  London — its  maddening  varieties  of  so-called 
pleasures  and  amusements— its  follies,  vices,  temptations, 
BO  destructive  to  the  many,  and  amongst  that  many,  to 
one,  she  feared,  whom  she  was  bound  to  and  respect ;  and 
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then  she  recollected  that  in  one  short  fortnight  she  should 
again  be  given  back  to  all  her  deep  anxieties,  and  have  also 
to  encounter  the  dreaded  Sir  Frederick  Audeley. 

Olivia,  who  wrote  that  day  to  Clara,  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, though  without  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  subject, 
that  their  mother  had  spoken  to  herself  of  Sir  Frederick 
Audeley  as  anything  but  a  desirable  acquaintance  for  young 
people;  for  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  trusted  or  re- 
spected in  any  way,  and  that  high  play  had  always  been  one 
of  his  decided  habits;  whilst  Olivia  added  that  she  had  no 
doubt  it  was  one  most  likely  to  have  been  strengthened  whilst 
in  Germany,  in  many  parts  of  which  gambling  was  actually 
encouraged  by  the  government. 

Clara's  letters,  however,  came  less  frequently;  she  seemed 
a  good  deal  occupied  in  walking  with  her  father,  accompanied 
pretty  often  by  Sir  Frederick,  whom  she  told  Olivia  she  could 
almost  fancy  her  mother  must  have  misjudged;  that  he  had 
dined  with  them  now  three  times,  and  twice  actually  had 
refused  to  play  at  picquet  in  the  evening,  making  himself  so 
peculiarly  agreeable  that  her  father  did  not  even  seem  to  miss 
his  favourite  excitement  of  cards;  and  that  she  had  had 
another  splendid  assortment  of  flowers.  She  said  Mrs. 
Thoroton  had  taken  her  out  with  her  in  the  open  carriage 
more  than  once,  and  that  she  had  the  day  before  had  a  plea- 
sant walk  with  Julia  and  her  brother,  which  latter  had  been 
more  lively  and  talkative  than  usual,  and  she  had  never  liked 
him  so  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxieties  that  still  beset  her,  Olivia 
regained  both  health  and  strength  completely  by  her  short 
visit  to  Brighton,  and  exactly  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  her 

departure  from  C street,  she  returned  there  quite  herself 

again,  and  had  the  delight  of  seeing  her  darling  sister  blooming 
as  ever,  and  beaming  with  smiles  of  happiness  at  having 
Olivia  home  again  and  seeing  her  perfectly  recovered;  whilst 
at  first  Olivia  forgot,  in  the  pleasure  of  being  with  her  sister, 
that  she  had,  comparatively  speaking,  left  peace  and  rest 
behind,  to  return  once  more  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  her 
trying  situation. 

Their  father  dined  out  the  evening  of  her  return,  and 
the  sisters  therefore  had  ample  time  to  talk  over  all  that  had 
passed  during  the  absence  of  the  former;  and  much  did  Olivia 
grieve  to  observe,  that  whatever  was  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, there  was  one  to  which  Clara  invariably  and  speedily 
returned — Sir  Frederick  Audeley. 

"  Oh,"  she  said  amongst  other  things,  "  I  wish,  Olivia,  you 
had  seen  the  head  of  the  Psyche  Sir  Frederick  brought  here 
one  day  to  show  me,  for  it  really  was  ridiculously  like  myself; 
only,  of  course,  a  much  more  perfect  face  than  mine.  He  said 
he  had  originally  intended  it  for  papa,  but  now  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it,  he  had  taken  such  an 
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increased  liking  for  it."  The  colour  heightened  on  her  cheek 
as  she  uttered  this  sentence. 

"  Ah,"  said  Olivia,  carelessly,  "  that  is  completely  human 
nature;  we  seldom  sufficiently  admire  or  value  what  we  possess 
until  we  are  either  on  the  point  of  losing  it,  or  it  is  altogether 
taken  from  us." 

Clara  looked  somewhat  perplexed— it  was  a  reading  of  her 
speech  that  was  quite  unexpected,  and  altogether  not  one 
very  agreeable  to  her ;  but  she  only  said— 

"  So  he  gave  papa  a  small  copy  of  Dannecker's  Ariadne 
which  he  brought  from  Frankfort." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  concert,  Clara,  to  which  you  went 
with  Mrs.  Thoroton?  I  rather  envied  you  hearing  that  fine 
music." 

"  iN'^ot  so  much  as  I  expected;  it  was  dreadfully  hot,  and  too 
long,  and  altogether  I  thought  it  heavy.  There  weic  only 
Oswald  and  Julia,  besides  Mrs.  Thoroton,  with  ine.  Oswald 
looked  grave  and  out  of  spirits,  and  Julia  ch;i,ttured  so  fast 
and  incessantly  that  I  could  not  hear  even  what  I  did  Mish  to 
listen  to  with  any  comfort.  I  am  sure  I  like  music,  though  I 
am  not  perhaps  so  passionately  fond  of  it  as  you  are,  and 
yet,  after  all,  I  do  think  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  public 
concert  depends  upon  the  party  one  goes  vith.  Sir  Fi'ederick, 
too,"  Vho  di'ued  with  us  that  day,  tried  to  set  me  against  it — 
he  declared  concerts  in  this  country  are  always  heavy  from 
being  over -long.  Then,  too,  he  said  it  was  so  absurd  for 
Englishwomen  to  go  full  dressed  to  such  an  amusement, 
instead  of  wearing  a  pretty  demie-ioilette  as  they  do  .abroad." 

"  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  must  not  expect  to  change  us  quiet 
English  people  and  our  loug-establifched  customs  into  foreign- 
ers and  their  habits,"  said  Olivia,  smiling;  "he  must,  if  he 
remain  in  his  own  country,  take  us  all  '  for  better  for  worse,' 
and  try  and  feel,  as  well  as  say, 

'  England,  with  all  thy  ftuilts,  I  love  tlicc  still  1' 

We  have,  I  own,  many  trifling  follies  and  some  decided 
foults,  but  I  will  still  hope  a  few  very  good  qualities.  "SVc  do 
not  certainly  shine  and  spai'klc  as  brilliantly  as  foreigners, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  solid  metal  about  us — sterling  gold, 
I  am  inclined  to  think," 

"  Well,"  said  Clara,  "  I  own  I  do  like  what  shines  and 
sparkles;  it  renders  life  bright  and  cheerful,  and  makes  one 
feel  pleased  in  mere  existence." 

Olivia  made  no  answer:  mere  existence  which  may  bo  a 
pleasure  to  the  fortunate  few,  was  one  which  she  had  yet  to 
experience — she  could  guess  at  its  possibility,  but  that  was 
all. 

"I  long,"  said  Olivia,  after  a  few  moments' pause  of  melan- 
choly consideration,  on  the  subject  of  such  a  sort  of  happiness, 
"to  see  your  drawings,  Clara,  to-morrow,  though  by  daylight 
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their  colouring  would  be  somewhat  lost  by  night:  you  seem 
to  have  been  very  diligent  during  my  absence."  ■. 

"Ah,  you  will  not  see  my  very  best  now!  Two  camellias, 
one  all'red,  the  other  variegated,  and  a  beautiful  new  creeper 
-which  were  in  my  first  nosegay,  I  really  was  successful  in. 
Sir  Frederick  said  he  must  have  them"— she  turned  away  her 
head  blushingly— "  and  papa  insisted  on  my  giving  him  the 
drawing." 

Olivia  sighed.  "I  am  tired,  dearest  Clara,  and  though 
still  early,  I  think  I  will  go  tu  bed;"  and  saddened  at  heart 
from  having  listened  to  her  gay  sister's  constant  recurrence  to 
the  one,  and  now  apparently  to  her  the  only  interesting, 
subject,  she  retii-ed  lo  her  room — that  room  where  almost 
invariably  thoughts  of  her  mother  awaited  her— to  ponder 
over  that  mother's  warnings,  and  to  fear  that  they  had  not 
indeed  been  given  unnecessarily. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  What !  do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ♦'  — Measurk  for  Measubb. 

Messenger.—"  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books.  ^ ' 
Beatrice. — No  ;  an  he  were,  I  would  burn  my  study." 

Much  ado  about  Nothixo. 

The  next  day  Olivia  was  refreshed  by  a  good  night's  sleep, 
thankful  to  feel  how  perfectly  restored  was  her  health  by  her 
▼isit  to  Brighton,  and  pleased  to  meet  her  father  at  the  break- 
fast-table in  better  sphits  than  usual  of  a  morning,  and  looking 
very  tolerably  well.  He  was  full  of  a  capital  game  at  billiards 
he  had  had  the  pi-eceding  evening  with  Sir  Frederick  Audeley, 
in  which  he  himself  had  come  off  conqueror  ;  which,  however, 
as  he  was  a  first-rate  player,  would  not  have  been  surprising, 
had  he  not  been  also  a  most  uncertain  one,  as  everybody  re- 
marked, and  which  St.  Lawrence  always  attributed  to  his 
occasional  fits  of  nervousness,  which  he  said  made  his  hand 
unsteady. 

Clara,  however,  was  more  subdued  than  usual — a  sort  of 
soft  langour  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her  attractions,  and 
added  a  peculiar  interest  to  her  usual  beauty,  v/hich  struck 
her  observant  sister :  and  after  their  pretty  French  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  of  their  sitting-room  had  struck  two, 
Olivia  remai'ked  that  she  became  absent,  and  at  every 
ring  of  the  bell,  and  every  footfall  on  the  stairs,  her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  she  would  look  up  as  if  expecting  some- 
body. 

The  day  was  brilliant,  and  Mrs,  Thoroton  called  by  ap- 
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poiutment  to  take  Clara  out ;  who,  however,  stranc^e  to  say, 
was  so  disinclined  to  go,  that  she  was  upon  the  poiut  of 
sending  down  an  excuse  when  she  did  arrive;  but  when 
Olivia,  who  was  convinced  of  her  seciTt  reason  for  wishing  to 
do  so,  remonstrated  with  her  upon  the  positive  rudeness  of  a 
refusal,  when  that  lady  was  actually  at  the  door.  Clara  very 
reluctantly  equipped  herself  for  her  drive,  and* then  walking 
slowly  down  stairs,  stepped  into  the  carriage,  heavily  and 
languidly,  to  drive  with  Mrs.  Thoroton,  which  but  one  short 
month  ago  would  have  been  quite  a  sufficient  enjoyment  to 
have  given  even  additional  buoyancy  to  her  spirits  and  light- 
ness to  her  tread. 

St.  Lawrence  went  out  immediately  afterwards,  and  Olivia 
remained  alone.  She  took  up  her  sister's  portfolio,  for  she  had 
not  yet  looked  at  her  drawings,  having  been  occupied  all  the 
morning  in  attending  to  various  domestic  affairs,  which  Clara 
had  somewhat  neglected  during  her  absence.  She  was  much 
struck  by  the  correctness  of  the  drawings,  and  the  improve- 
ment Clara  was  rapidly  making  in  her  colouring,  and  was 
about  replacing  them,  when  she  perceived  the  edge  of  another 

Eeepiug  out  from  the  pocket  of  the  portfolio,  which  she  knew 
er  sister  never  used,  as  it  was  rather  close  and  tight,  so  that 
it  gave  her  some  trouble  to  insert  a  drawing  there — and  Clara 
was  not  fond  of  trouble. 

This  drawing  consisted  only  of  a  single  moss-rose,  half 
blown,  and  surrounded  by  its  leaves,  but  it  really  was  ex- 
quisitely done  :  had  the  goddess  of  flowers  been  an  artist, 
just  such  a  drawing  as  that,  you  might  suppose,  her  pencil 
would  have  pourtrayed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  was 
written,  in  a  hand  totally  unknown  to  Olivia,  "  Likeness  of 
Clara  St.  Lawrence,  by  her  sweet  self."  Mechanically  she 
turned  the  other  side  of  the  drawing,  and  on  the  back  of  it, 
and  in  the  same  hand  was  written,  also  m  pencil,  part  of 
Hamlet's  well-known  letter  to  Ophelia  : — 

"  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fii'e ; , 
Doubt  thou  the  sun  dotb  move; 
Doubt  tiiith  to  be  a  liar : 
liut  never  doubt — " 

There  the  lines  ceased.  Had  the  writer  been  suddenly  in- 
terrupted ?  or  had  he  shrunk  from  making  an  actual  decla- 
ration '{  for  so  it  wo'.M  have  been,  had  the  stanza  l)een  finished. 
AVhat  could  it  mean?— the  "who  could  it  be?"  she  never 
thought  of  asking  herself,  for  at  once  she  felt  convinced  the 
writer  was  no  other  than  Sir  Frederick  Audeley.  She  re- 
turned the  drawing  to  its  hiding-place  (and  its  being  concealed 
there  said  much  to  Olivia);  and  then  replaced  the  portfolio  in 
its  accustomed  corner.  Her  heart  was  sad.  Why  had  she 
been  away  those  three  weeks  ?— important  weeks,  she  feared. 
She  felt  like  a  sentinel  who  had  been  absent  from  his  post. 
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and  from  whose  neglect  an  enemy  had  sat  down  before  the 
fortress;  and  how  much  mischief  might  not  that  enemy  have 
already  done! 

She  uncovered  her  harp,  tuned  it,  chiefly  by  way  of  some- 
thing to  do,  and  then  tried  to  play;  but  her  mind  was  too 
much  occupied  for  any  very  decided  practice,  and  she  could 
only  play,  with  thoughtful  pauses  between,  a  few  simple  and 
plaintive  melodies  her  mother  used  to  love,  whilst  she  recalled 
all  that  mother's  expressed  fears  and  anxieties  about  the  ex- 
pected return  of  that  very  individual  who  was  now  akeady 
exciting  similar  ones  in  her  own  mind. 

Lost  in  these  musings,  and  softened,  too,  by  the  wild  and 
melancholy  airs  she  played  at  intervals,  she  heard  no  ring  at 
the  bell,  nor  was  aware  of  any  arrival,  until  a  gentleman 
stood  before  her,  whom  she  heard  the  servant  announcing  as 
Sir  Frederick  Audeley. 

Full  of  the  disagreeable  reflections  he  had  excited,  Olivia 
rose,  and  whilst  a  vivid  colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and 
added  even  greater  brilliancy  to  her  usually  lustrous  eyes,  she 
curtsied  with  a  sort  of  calm  ceremony,  and  then,  placing  her- 
self in  an  arm-chair  a  little  way  from  the  harp  she  had  just 
left,  she  sat  in  quiet  dignity,  looking  much  like  a  queen  to 
whom  her  subjects  might  be  about  to  do  homage.  Sir 
Frederick  stood  befoi-e  her,  transfixed,  as  it  seemed,  by  some 
strong,  though  to  her  at  first  unaccountable  feeling.  At  last 
he  gently  said — 

"  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  I  presume.  I  beg  your  pardon — but 
— you  struck  me  as — I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  again  repeated, 
and  paused  as  if  hardly  able  to  regain  his  usually  perfect  ease 
of  manner. 

In  one  moment,  however,  the  real  cause  of  his  evident 
embarrassment  darted  into  the  mind  of  the  quick  Olivia, 
namely,  her  decided  likeness  to  her  departed  mother;  and 
the  conviction  was  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  horror  of  the 
man  now  before  her,  who  had  ventured  not  merely  to  enter- 
tain, but  express  a  passion  for  one  so  pure-minded  and 
excellent  as  that  mother  had  ever  been ;  and  this  secret 
feeling  of  indignity  impelled  her  to  say,  though  with  perfect 
quietness — 

"I  think  I  understand  what  you  allude  to.  Sir  Frederick: 
I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  reckoned  like  one  of  the  best  of 
mothers  and  the  most  devoted  of  wives.  Our  loss  has  been, 
indeed,  irreparable." 

How  beautiful  did  she  look  at  this  moment!  for  Olivia  was 
one  of  those  few  persons  who  are  embellished  by  the  mere  act 
of  speaking — her  mouth  was  so  perfectly  formed — and  then, 
too,  the  expression  of  her  eyes  always  seemed  to  be  in  exact 
unison  with  that  of  the  former  feature.  Fortunately  for  her, 
circumstanced  as  she  was,  she  had  no  idea  of  shyness;  she 
was  almost  always,  except  in  cases  of  deep  emotion,  calm  and 
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self-possossod,  and  thus  -was  enabled  to  say  and  do  the  vory 
thing  best  to  be  said  and  done.  There  was  no  hurry  about  her 
manner — she  had,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  rare  j^ift  of 
presence  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  partly  the  result 
of  the  snlf- control  she  had  been  taught,  and  forced  to  prac- 
tise, from  her  childhood. 

Sir  Frederick  Audeley  had  seen  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
■women  in  Europe,  who,  in  point  of  actual  regularity  of  feature; 
might  possibly  have  oven  surpassed  OUvia ;  but  one  so  calmly 
dignified,  so  unpretendingly  attractive  altogether,  as  herself, 
he  decided,  even  in  those  few  minutes  of  interview,  he  had 
never  yet  beheld.  Yet  the  mind  that  irradiated  her  coun- 
tenance, the  innate  delicacy  that  threw  as  it  were  a  protecting 
veil  over  her  most  attractive  beauty,  constituted  more  than 
half  the  charm.  That  short-lived  contemplation  of  her  con- 
vinced him  that  she  was  no  every-day  woman  ;  and  that  she 
was  as  superior  to  her  pretty  sister,  Clara,  as  is  a  diamond 
to  a  piece  of  clear  crystal :  and  even  this  first  interview  had 
a  strange,  an  almost  instantaneous  influence  over  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings — nay,  almost  his  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  a  perfectly  new  thing  to  Sir  Frederick  to  feel  as  he 
now  did,  perplexed  what  to  say  or  do;  but  in  Olivia  he  almost 
at  first  thought  he  again  beheld  the  mother  to  whom,  as  she 
had  always  termed  it,  he  had  insultingly  dared  to  declare 
affection,  or  what  he  chose  to  call  affection.  And  there  sat 
Olivia,  t!ie  striking  likeness  of  that  mother,  only  far  younger 
and  still  handsomer  than  had  been  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  when 
he  had  known  her  three  years  before  her  death.  Yes,  Olivia 
had  the  advantage  on  her  side  ;  for  there  were,  besides  her 
youth,  more  of  intellect  in  her  face,  a  look  of  still  higher 
breeding,  and  a  nobler  carriage,  than  had  distinguished  the 
meek  and  sorrowing  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence. 

These  various  ideas,  however,  took  but  a  few  seconds  to 
pass  through  the  mind  of  this  man  of  the  world  ;  yet  it  was 
so  very  evident  that  he  v/as,  to  a  certain  degree,  feeling  both 
confusion  and  embarrassment,  that  her  very  conviction  of  it 
gave  Olivia  all  the  composure  she  rejoiced  to  feel,  as  she  had 
a  sort  of  undefined  wish,  as  it  wei'e,  to  gain  at  once  the  upper 
hand  of  tho  man  she  had  been  taught  to  dread,  and,  if  possible, 
avoid,  and  she  already  hoped  she  had  acquired  it ;  for  this 
usually  fearless  and  dissipated  being  experienced  not  only 
admiration  for,  but  almost  a  species  of  awe  of  Olivia,  quite 
new  to  him. 

However,  Sir  Frederick  at  length  rallied,  expressed  his 
hopes  that  Brighton  had  quite  restored  Jliss  St.  Lawrence  to 
health;  although  he  added,  with  his  affectionate-looking  smile, 
without  apjiarently  intending  any  compliment,  that  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  supposed  from  her  couutenanco  that 
phe  could  pf)ssil)ly  have  beeJi  so  lately  suffering. 

"Oh!"  said   Olivia,   "my  colour  "seldom  entirely  leaves 
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me,  even  when  unwell,  although,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have 
quite  recovered  ;  but  we  dark  people  do  not  show  every 
little  indisposition  as  do  the  fairer  complexioned  ones — as 
Clara,  for  instance :  her  extreme  transparency  of  skin 
betrays  even  the  very  slightest  deviation  from  health; 
which,  however,  with  her,  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  usually 
most  excellent." 

"  Yes,  she  is  exquisitely  fair,  and  truly  lovely,"  he  replied, 
much  in  the  same  sort  of  manner  as  if  he  were  mentioninc;  a 
fine  picture,  "  and  as  lively  and  animated  as  lovely  —  her 
spirits  are  quite  unique." 

"Almost  too  excitable,  perhaps,"  said  the  watchful  sister  ; 
"  but  she  is  so  very  young,  and  still  so  child-like— those  spirits 
will  not  last,  and  even  now  I  sometimes  wonder — " 

She  stopped  suddenly  :  she  was  almost  involuntarily  about 
to  express  her  wonder  that,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  her 
sister's  spirits  could  be  so  easily  and  so  often  excited  ;  but 
she  checked  herself  in  time,  for  she  did  not  wish  their  family 
secrets  to  be  known  to  Audeley  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it, 
althoug^h  it  was  but  too  probable  he  was  aware  of  her  father's 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

So  there  was  another  pause,  and  the  conversation  seemed 
doomed  to  languish,  when,  with  a  determined  eftbrt  that 
defied  failure,  Olivia  turned  it,  all-expiring  as  it  was,  into 
another  channel,  by  asking  him  how  he  had  liked  his  resi- 
dence abroad?  whether  he  preferred  Germany  or  Italy?  going 
on  with  those  common-place  questions — although  certainly 
not  in  a  common-place  way — which  so  frequently  make  up  the 
chiefpart  of  ordinary  colloquial  intercourse,  and  which  render 
the  conversation  often  so  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  tho  se 
whose  minds  require  a  greater  stimulus. 

Sir  Fi-ederick,  luckily  for  himself,  now  felt  like  a  watch 
newly  wound  up,  and  which,  when  once  set  a-going  again,  is 
not  likely  to  stop  ;  and  well  and  pleasantly  did  he  talk  on  the 
hackneyed  subject  of  travelling  abroad,  whilst  he  also  dwelt 
with  energy  on  the  superior  agremens  of  a  continental  life  over 
those  of  an  English  one — adding,  that  he  had  come  back  to 
England  on  business,  but  that  he  had  already  felt  much 
tempted  to  expatriate  himself  voluntarily  for  life,  when  his 
affairs  sjiouldije  settled.  Then  he  mentioned  the  superior 
taste  of  foi-eigners  for  music  ;  and  at  last  said,  he  had  heard 
so  much  of  Miss  St.  Lawrence's  perfonnance  upon  the  haip, 
that  if  she  would  indulge  him  by  playing  for  him,  although  he 
felt  so  recent  an  acquaintance  had'  no  right  to  ask  such  a 
favour,  he  should  be  most  grateful  for  the  kindness.  AVith  any 
other  M-oman  Sir  Frederick  would  have  felt,  at  least,  pretty 
certain  his  request  would  not  have  been  refused  ;  but  now  he 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  her  say,  gently,  yet  in  that  decided 
•way  which  precludes  all  further  entreaties — 

"  I  must  refuse  you  this  time :  there  are  some  days  when 
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I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  play,  and  this  is  one  of  them  ;  I  wished 
to  practise  but  just  now,  but  I  seemed  incapable  of  anything 
but  playing  a  fe'.v  simple  airs." 

"A  simple  air  well  played,"  he  replied,  "is  quite  a  suffi- 
cient charm,  and  on  the  harp  more  particularly  so." 

Olivia  shook  her  head,  and  rising,  took  up  Clara's  portfolio. 

"Have  you  seen  my  sister's  last  drawings?"  sne  said, 
determineu  to  put  him  to  the  test,  and  discover,  if  possible,  if 
he  had,  as  she  almost  more  than  suspected,  M'ritten  the  lines 
under  the  drawing  of  the  moss-rose. 

"  Yes,  I  think  1  have  seen  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  and  very 
good  they  are  ;  a  few  lessons  now  from  a  first-rate  artist 
would  make  them  perfection." 

Olivia  wondered  whether  he  had  ever  given  Clara  the 
remotest  idea  that  he  oven  now  thought  them  at  all  short  of 
it ;  but  she  took  them  out  one  by  one,  praising  or  finding 
fault  as  she  thought  they  deserved  ;  and  as  she  replaced 
them,  she  said — 

"  There  is  still  one  in  this  pocket — that  is  an  unusual  place 
for  Clara  to  put  away  her  drawings,  she  always  complains 
of  its  being  so  close  and  tight ;  but  here  is  something  written 
underneath  this  rose,"  and  she  read  aloud,  "  Likeness  of  Clara 
St.  Lawrence,  by  her  sweet  self,"  and  then  the  lines  at  the 
back. 

"  AVho,"  she  continued,  "  can  have  written  these  well- 
known  and  eternally-quoted  lines  from  Hamlet  to  Ophelia? 
— left,  too,  unfinished  :   who  can   have  done  this?" 

"  I  wonder  too,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  calmly,  and  taking  up  a 
pencil  he  wrote  underneath,  "  A  great  liberty  or  a  very  foolish 
joke."  It  was  in  a  large  and  manly  handwriting,  and  very 
dissimilar  to  that  of  the  preceding  lines  ;  but  that  did  not 
lessen  her  suspicions,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  have  disguised  his 
Avriting. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  the  truth  of  what  you  have  tioiu 
\\Titten,"  said  Olivia,  -with  a  slight  stress  on  the  word  now, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  observe;  "but  I  should  like 
to  ascertain  wlio  it  was  that  did  so  silly  a  thing,  although  I 
think  I  can  guess;  but  at  all  events,  the  best  way  is  to  efface 
the  lines  altogether."  And  so  saying,  she  took  up  an  India 
rubber  that  was  close  at  hand,  and  ruubed  the  whole  out. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  confide  your  suspicions  to  nic?"  he  said, 
with  an  aii-  and  a  tone  intended  to  persu.-ule,  whilst  he  was  at 
the  same  time  admiring  the  hand  that  was  employed  in  the 
ejasurc  of  the  objectionable  quotation. 

"  If  I  did,"  returned  Olivia,  as  she  replaced  the  drawings, 
and  closed  the  portfolio,  "  I  should  hardly  expect  j'ou  to  agree 
to  their  truth;"  and  a  somewhat  searching  glarice  from  her 
clear,  dark  eyes  made  his  for  a  moment  fall  beneath  them, 
but  only  for  a  moment. 
"  \^'e  di<l  not  look  over  the  drawings  beforo  my  sister  went 
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out  with  Mra.  Thoroton,"  said  Olivia,  "  nor  have  I  heard 
her  mention  the  foolish  subject:  indeed  it  is  perhaps  one 
hardly  worth  dwelling  upon  so  long,  only  that  I  do  deprecate 
flattery,  still  more  such  a  half  sort  of  declaration  as  seemed 
to  be  insinuated  in  that  quotation,  and  towards  my  own  dear, 
artless,  though  volatile  sister." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  his  soft,  engaging  manner,  yet  looking 
rather  graver  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  "  such  things  may 
not  be  good  for  all;  yet  we  men  are  in  the  habit  of  offering 
them  to  women  in  general,  although  we  soon  find  out  when 
and  with  whom  they  are  not  acceptable  ;  and  I  own,"  he 
added,  with  a  slightly  satirical  smile,  "  the  latter  case  is  not 
a  common  one.  We  are,  1  fear,"  and  here  he  looked  thought- 
ful, and  almost  sad,  "  a  bad  set — at  all  events,  sometimes  too 
thoughtless  ;  and  yet  permit  me  to  add,"  and  he  at  once  re- 
sumed his  bright  look,  "  that  sometimes  also  ladies  do  help 
us  on  a  little,  by  letting  us  see  they  dearly  love  to  be  admired, 
and  praised." 

"  Yes,"  said  Olivia,  "  I  believe  that  is  true  in  many  cases  ; 
yet  as  it  is  gem-rally  allowed  that  you  gentlemen  are  superior 
to  us  in  intellect  and  strength  of  character,  you  ought  really 
to  lead  us,  instead  of  our  leading  you.  However,  as  regards 
Clara,  1  should  be  grieved  if  any  person  should  construe  her 
girlish  vivacity  and  a  certain  consciousness  of  beauty  into  any- 
thing approaching  to  undue  vanity  or  coquetry  of  manner. 
Her  heart  is  as  guileless  as  it  is  affectionate.  A  few  years' 
experience  will  lessen,  perhaps  altogether  annihilate,  the  little 
pleasure  shemaj  now  naturally  enough  take  in  being  admired," 

"  Naturally,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  often  wished 
to  be  a  young  and  pretty  woman;  I  can  fancy  nothing  more 
agreeable  than  to  bethought  handsome  and  attractive;"  and 
he  said  this  with  an  easy  insouciance,  as  though  as  a  man  he 
had  not  thought  such  a  thing  possible  to  happen  to  himself ; 
yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  felt  that  it  was  not  merely  possible,  but  an  actual 
certainty,  though  one  of  Audeley's  recommendations  consisted 
in  his  not  having  in  the  least  the  air  or  manners  of  a  cox- 
comb, although  inwardly  he  was  thoroughly  self-satisfied. 
He  had  good  taste  enough  to  dislike  all  the  external  symp- 
toms of  vanity. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued,  with  an  earnest 
look  but  a  half  smile — 

"  You  talk,  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  as  if  you  were  the  fair 
Clara's  mother,  instead  of  a  sister  apparently  but  little  older 
than  herself.  At  your  age  one  does  not  look  for  such  watch- 
ful anxiety — such  serious  contemplation  of  a  sister's  character 
To  you,  every  idea  that  presents  itself  ought  to  come  in  gay, 
alluring  colours.  Besides — but  no ;  I  ought  not  to  say  that 
you  were  made  for  the  world,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  you 
would  not  take  that  as  a  compliment;  but  certainly  it  ought 
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to  be  made  for  you,  aud  should  oficr  you  nothing  but  what  is 
calculated  to  delight  and  interest.  I  quite  envy  the  person 
young  as  yourself,  just  starting  on  the  road  of  life,  and  having 
the  world  untried  before  her — a  brilliant  goal  alluring  her 
onwards — all  so  perfectly  new,  and  therefore  promising,  for  a 
time  at  least,  unalloyed,  unsatiated  enjoyment.  You  and  your 
sister  ought  only  to  tread  on  roses." 

"  Such  as  Clara  draws,  Avith  all  their  velvet  moss  about 
jhem,  said  Olivia,"  with  something  of  an  arch  glance,  as  she 
lid  not  wish  to  assume  a  too  lecturing  tone,  much  as  she  de- 
^red  at  once  and  decidedly  to  keep  Audeley  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance. "  But,"  she  added,  as  the  captivating  look  quickly 
subsided  into  her  more  usual  thoughtful  expression,  "  it  is 
not  given,  I  believe,  to  the  generality  of  mortals  to  tread  on 
roses;  and  6ven  the  occasional  one  we  are  now  aud  then  en- 
abled to  snatch  on  our  rougher  way  is  still,  you  know,  beset 
with  thorns — a  saying  so  trite  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of 
repeating  it,  only  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  very  true.  But 
why  did  I  say,  '  you  know?' — probably  you  are  only  conversant 
with  the  flowers ;  for  I  certainly  believe  that  the  tlaorns  chiefly 
fall  to  the  lot  of  less  fortunate  woman — the  greatest  proportion 
of  them  at  least,  if  not  always  the  very  sharpest." 

"And  yet  I  think  there  is' some  rose  without  any,"  replied 
Audeley,  struggling  with  his  inclination  to  fix  a  look  of  un- 
equivocal admiration  upon  one  who  he  already  felt  would 
ill  have  tolerated  it — "  I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  know  its 
name,  but  why  should  not  that  one  be  yours  ?" 

"  Yes — the  China  rose  has  none;  and " 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  interrupting  her,  and  gaily  laugh- 
ing, "  if  that  is  the  thornless  one,  1  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  it — it  is  that  poor,  faint,  downcast- looking  thing  one  sees 
in  the  autumn,  and  even  the  winter,  hanging  its  head  as  if 
from  sheer  mortification,  in  all  the  gardens  round  the  cottages 
and  villas  near  London.  I  remember  going  once  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  in  the  winter  time,  to  a  gardener's  :  she  wanted  some 
roses.  The  man  said  he  had  no  forced  ones  yet,  only  some 
China  roses.  I  remember  she  tossed  her  very  pretty  head, 
and  said.  '  Oh!  no  China  roses  for  me — poor,  common,  insi- 
pid, sickly-looking  things,  with  scarcely  any  perfume.'  So, 
ever  since  that  contemptuous  remark,  and  my  OAvn  subsequent 
observation,  I  have  looked  upon  China  roses  with  sovereign 
contempt.  No;  I  would  not  wish  that  to  be  your  rose,  par 
excellence,  though  they  may  be  touched  and  gathered  with 
impunity.  In  my  estimation,  thoniless  mediocrity  and  in- 
sipidity would  be  far  below  vivid  beauty  and  exquisite  per- 
fume, even  if  such  charms  were  to  be  encompassed  by  those 
prickly  appendages  we  have  been  talking  of.  Defeu<l  mo  from 
monotonous  calm,  and  even  maussade  peace  of  mind.  Grivo 
me  the  enjoyment  of  the  loveliest,  sweetest  rose?,  and  it  is 
hard  if  I  caiiuot  avoid  the  thorns." 
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,  "  Oh!  it  is  all  very  well,"  said  Olivia,  "  to  talk  so  carelessly 
of  peace  of  mind;  for  it  is  like  perfect  health:  no  one  knows 
the  full  value  of  either  until  he  has  found  hoth  wanting.  I 
am  inclined  to  helieve  that  there  are  thousands  to  whom  rest 
of  body  and  peace  of  mind  would  be  the  greatest  blessings  that 
could  be  granted,  /can  take  pleasure  in  the  thoinless  China 
rose;"  and  an  involuntary  but  half-suppressed  sigh  escaped 
her. 

Audeley  ventured  for  one  moment  to  look  full  into  those 
lucid,  melancholy  eyes — eyes  which,  with  their  long  lashes 
and  pencilled  brows,  cast  such  a  mass  of  daikness  around 
them,  that  he  ahnost  fancied  he  beheld  two  brilliant  stars 
looking  through  the  deep  shadows  of  a  beautiful  twilight. 
Lord  Byron's  lovely  lines  involuntarily  recurred  to  his  mind, 
and  very  nearly  escaped  his  lips — 

"  Thus,  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
^\'hjch  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies, 
She  walks  in  beauty,  as  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  sides." 

But  he  had  not  courage  to  utter  them.  Perhaps  Olivia  was 
the  first  woman  ■^^■ho  had  made  him  feel  more  than  doubtful 
how  such  a  flattering  application  might  have  been  received. 

But  all  this  passed  as  rapidly  as  vividly  through  his  ex- 
cited mind,  and  he  said  calmly — 

"  It  is  quite  a  novelty,  and  a  very  piquant  one  too,  to  find 
a  London  young  lady  viev/ing  life  so  seriously,  and  moralis- 
ing so  gi-avoly  as  you  do,  Miss  St.  Lawrence."  And  then  ho 
looked  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  into  her 
inmost  feelings,  and  be  enabled  to  discover  the  cause  of  such 
unexpected  sentiments  and  opinions. 

"Ah!"  said  Olivia,  gaily  enough,  for  she  did  not  wish  those 
feelings  to  be  investigated  by  a  Sir  Frederick  Audeley — 
"  though  I  am  a  young  lady  in  London,  I  do  not  happen  to 
be  altogether  a  London  young  lady;  for  I  will  suppose  you 
can  find  a  different  reading  to  two  phrases  that  sound  at  first 
somewhat  similar." 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  difference  indeed,  which  I  fully  enter  into; 
for  what  I  call  a  London  young  lady  is  very  apt  to  he  a  silly, 
trifling,  nay,  a  contemptible  personage;  whilst  a  mere  young 
lady  in  Loudon  may  certainly  be  a  most  superior  as  well  as 
delightful  one" — and  then  he  made  her  one  of  those  elegant 
but  peculiarly  respectful  bows  which,  more  than  any  other 
agriment  of  maimer  and  address,  distinguish  the  really 
high-bred  man  from  the  mere  common  run  of  gentlemen. 
Even  Olivia  coulil  not  have  taken  that  bow  and  the  delicately 
insinuated  compliment  amiss. 

And  now  they  continued  for  some  time  conversing  upon 
general  topics,  and  he  was  making  himself  really  very  agree- 
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able,  when  the  sound  of  a  carriage  di-ivhig  quickly  up,'  and  a 
sharp  ringing  at  the  bell,  were  followed  by  Clara's  light  step, 
whicn  however  did  not  certainly  ascend  the  stairs  with  its 
usual  quickness,  and  she  entered  \v-ith  a  more  languid  naan- 
uer  than  was  natural  to  her,  and  looking  rather  pale  ;  but 
the  moment  she  saw  who  was  with  her  sister,  the  moss  rose- 
bud, so  lately  the  subject  of  discussion,  was  not  more  beauti- 
fully blooming  than  she  herself  immediately  became  ;  for 
hers  was  indeed  "  the  pure  and  eloquent  blood,"  that  went 
and  came  with  every  slight  emotion. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  cordially  towards  him,  with  a 
bewitching  smile,  and  he  took  it  with  that  air  of  perfectly 
easy  gallantry  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  grasp 
of  the  mere  admiring  acquaintance  and  that  of  the  timid 
yet  actual  lover.  A  momentary  look  of  half-shy  surprise  and 
disappointment  betrayed  itself  in  her  sweet  face  ;  it  was  a 
look  that  opoke  volumes  to  the  watchful  Olivia,  whatever  it 
might  do  to  Sir  Frederick.  Mr.  St.  Lawrtnce,  however,  en- 
tering a  moment  afterwards,  the  two  gentlemen  sauntered 
into  the  front  drawing-room,  and  whilst  engaged  in  talking 
over  an  interesting  political  question  of  the  day,  Olivia  left 
the  apartment,  and  was  followed  by  her  sister,  though  slowly, 
and  evidently  with  reluctance. 

"Oh!  1  am  so  tired!"  exclaimed  Clara,  when  she  found 
herself  up  stairs,  throwing  her  things  discontentedly  on  the 
first  vacant  place ;  "  such  heat  and  dust !  such  noise  and 
bustle;"  How  seldom  had  Olivia  heard  similar  complaints 
from  her  sister's  lips,  even  after  the  longest  and  mo:it  racket- 
ing drive!  "Oh!  I  am  so  tired — I  wish  I  had  not  gone  out 
at  all." 

"  You  look  as  if  something  unpleasant  had  happened,  my 
dear  Clara — you  seem  almost  sad." 

"  Xo,  not  exactly  sad,"  said  Clara,  colouring  slightly; 
"  only  wearied — yet  something  has  happened,  which  you,  I 
know,  would  think  unpleasant;  nay,  more  than  one." 

"Tell  me  then,  Clara;  1  shall  boar  it  well  eno'.igh,  if  it  is 
only  to  vex  myself." 

"Oh.  it  is  after  all  no  great  thing — only  that  Oswald  Tho- 
roton,  whilst  we  were  in  Kensington  Gardens,  took  the 
opP'^.Ttunity  of  our  short  tete-<t-tete,  whilst  Mrs.  Thoroton  and 
Julia  were  joined  by  a  party,  strangers  to  him,  to  tell  me 
how  much  he  loved  me,  and  that  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
was  that  I  should  bo  his  wife." 

"  And  what  you  fear  will  vex  me  is,  that  yon  have  told  him 
you  would  not?" 

"  Dear  Olivia,  you  would  not  have  me  marry  a  man  I  do 
not  caie  for  ?" 

"  Certaiidy  not;  but  had  it  been  possible,  T  would  have  had 
you  cnrc  fr^'him  as  he  does  for  you — or — half  as  well  even; 
that  would  be  quite  sufficient  on  your  side." 
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"  But  1  do  not,  Olivia,  so  there  is  no  use  tiiinking  any 
more  about  it;  he  is  very  good,  and  sensible,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  not  the  person  to  love;  besides,  I  do  not  like  his 
mother  as  well  as  I  did." 

*  Ohvia  smiled,  which  Clara  understood  was  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  was  a  circumstance  she  had  always  antici- 
pated. 

"  She  is  good-natured,  and  means  kindly,"  continued  the 
somewhat  moody  Clara;  "  but,  as  you  always  said,  she  is  so 
patronising  and  protecting  in  her  manner  towards  us,  I  really 
cannot  bear  it.  During  the  first  part  of  our  drive,  she  went 
on  telling  me  my  bonnet  was  far  too  shabby  to  wear;  and 
when  I  answered  I  had  a  better  one,  but  that  I  thought  this 
was  good  enough  for  most  occasions,  she  laughed  and  said  it 
was  too  shabby  to  wear  in  a  carriage.     So  then  she  drove  to 

Madame  C ^"s,  making  us  all  get  out,  even  Oswald,  saying 

she  wanted  our  advice  about  her  head-dress  for  the  Polish 
ball;  and  there  she  saw  a  beautiful  bonnet,  which  she  in- 
sisted I  should  try  on,  that  she  might  see  if  it  were  as  pretty 
on  the  head  as  oft';  and  after  forcing  them  all  to  say  it  'w^as 

very  becoming,  she  desired  Madame  C to  send  it  here, 

and  place  it  to  her  account.  It  was  excessively  pretty,  and 
at  first  I  really  was  glad  to  have  it;  but  then  1  immediately 
recollected  that  you  would  not  at  all  like  to  be  under  any 
obligation  to  Mrs.  Thoroton,  so  I  said  I  would  rather  not 
take  it;  and  most  unluckily  the  only  excuse  I  could  think  of 
making  for  my  refusal  was,  that  you  and  I  always  dressed 
alike,  and  that  I  should  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  wear 
alone.  Then  she  laughed  again,  rather  ironically,  and  said 
in  her  decided  way,  that  was  a  very  foolish  rule,  for  that 
what  became  a  fair  complexion  like  mine  would  probably 
not  become  a  dark  one  like  yours,  and  so  the  reverse. 
However,  she  found  out  there  were  two  in  white,  which  she 

declared  would  become  us  both,  and  told  Madame  C to 

send  them  to  us,  but  the  bill  to  her.  Then,  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  I  was  silent,  and  I  believe  looked  grave;  so  Mrs.  Tho- 
i-oton  half  laughed,  half  scolded  me,  and  ended  by  sajing — . 
'.Pray,  my  dear  child,  do  not  think  about  such  a'tri'fle  as  this; 
five  or  six  guineas  more  or  less  are  of  no  great  consequence 
to  me.'  1  dare  say  she  did  not  think  about  what  she  was 
saying,  but  it  made  me  feel  our  wretched  circumstances  all 
the  more,  and  I  fear  that  tears  almost  came  into  my  eyes ; 
but  no  one  saw  them  but  that  kind  good  Oswald — for  kind 
and  good  he  certainly  is — he  observed  them,  I  am  sure,  and 
then  in  the  gardens,  as  if  anxious  to  prove  to  me  how  little 
he  thought  money  of  consequence  to  me,  he  proposed — and 
certainly  1  do  feel  sorry  for  him." 

"If  you  would  but  try  to  like  him,  Clara,  particularly 
as  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  person  you  really  care 
about." 
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Clara  turucd  her  face  a\\'ay,  but  not  before  her  sibter  had 
observed  the  crimson  blush  that  dyed  her  cheek. 

"  Well,  but  the  bonnets?"  she  said,  anxious  to  turn  Olivia's 
attention  hito  another  channel,  while  she  appeared  busily 
employed  in  folding  and  arranging  the  things  sne  had  lately 
thrown  off. 

"  Dear  Clara,  if  you  can  make  the  sacrifice,  when  they 
come  I  should  like  to  send  both  back;  at  all  events,  I  shau 
not  keep  the  one  intended  for  me." 

"  Oh!"  said  Clara,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  I  am  quite  in- 
different about  it;  1  begin  not  to  mind  what  I  wear.  After 
all,  what  does  it  signify  how  one  is  dressed?" 

Poor  Olivia,  though  full  of  painful  surmises,  could  scarcely 
help  smiling  at  her  sister's  sudden  philosophical  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  dress,  remembering,  too,  how  long  a  time 
she  had  taken  to  debate  before  going  out,  only  tM'o  hours  ago, 
whether  she  should  put  on  the  objectionable  bonnet  or  her 
best  one;  whether  her  shawl  hung  well,  and  if  her  gloves 
were  a  good  fit.  But  now  how  languid  and  even  depressed 
she  appeared!  Had  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  just  now  met  her 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  to  which  he  had  accus- 
tomed her?     Olivia  greatly  feared  so. 

Olivia  kissed  her  drooping  sister  fondly  ;  she  never  could 
endure  to  see  her  look  even  sad. 

"  Dear  Clara,  as  you  consent  to  it,  we  will  send  back  both 
these  bonnets,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  under  an  obligation 
to  any  one  but  those  upon  whom  we  may  have  some  sort  of 
claim,  or  whom  we  love  and  esteem ;  and  even  then,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  always  more  or  less  irksome." 

Clara  faintly  smiled  her  acquiescence. 

"And  now,"  said  Olivia,  more  gaily,  "let  us  see  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  renovate  the  faded  beauty  of  your  poor 
straw  bonnet.  You  know  I  am  a  famous  pe.  son  for  such 
restoi-atious — but  I  must  say  I  think  it  still  looks  very  re- 
spectable ;  and  1  ceilainly  never  saw  any  bonnet  that  became 
you  better.  But  this  room  is  dark  just  now — I  must  pull  up 
that  green  blind  to  see  it  thoroughly."  But  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  the  performance,  for  the  line  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing the  matter  with  it,  and  would  not  draw  up.  To  give 
herself  more  light  that  she  might  find  out  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  impediment,  Olivia  turned  two  or  three  of  the 
laths,  for  it  was  a  Venetian  blind;  and  while  doing  all  this,  the 
drawing-room  bell  was  heaid  to  ring,  and  the  hall-door  to 
chut  immediately  afterwards  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Clara 
■walked  with  all  her  usual  spirit  towards  the  othtT  window, 
which  was  wide  open,  and  its  blind  more  than  half  drawn 
up  ;  and  Olivia,  though  apparently  engaged  with  her  own 
obstinate  line,  saw  through  the  openings  she  had  made  to 
obtain  light.  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rather  narrow  street,  who,  raising  his  eves  towards  tho 
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window  at  which  Clara  stood,  paused  a  momtiit,  then  kissing 
his  hand  with  one  of  his  charming  smiles,  and  a  look  of 
marked  admiration,  he  next  placed  the  same  hand  on  his 
heart,  lingered  another  second,  and  then  walked  away 
rapidly. 

If  Clara  had  tasted  of  the  poison  of  disappointment  in  her 
previous  meeting  with  Audeley,  this  action  of  his  had  been 
an  antidote  to  it,  as  successful  as  sudden  ;  for  Olivia,  still 
holding  the  line  in  her  hand,  and  to  all  appearance  engrossed 
by  her  occupation,  stepped  back  just  far  enough  to  behold  the 
smile  of  delight  on  her  sister's  lips,  and  the  glow  of  ineffable 
happiness  on  her  cheek  ;  her  footstep,  too,  as  she  now  re- 
treated from  the  window,  was  again  light  and  elastic,  and 
her  voice  sounded  clear  and  cheerful  as  the  lark's,  as  she  said 
once  more  in  her  usually  gay  manner  : — 

"  Yes,  yes,  Olivia,  I  quite  agree  with  you  about  the  bonnets ; 
and  for  my  part  I  have  an  affection  for  my  straw  one ;  a  new 
black  i-ibbon  will  set  it  all  to  rights — so  come,  come,"  catch- 
ing hold  of  her  sister,  and  playfully  pulling  her  away  from 
the  bli^id,  which  she  little  guessed  had  betrayed  this  mute, 
short,  but,  to  Clara's  feelings,  consolatory  scene.  "Leave  that 
stupid,  tiresome  blind  to  itself,  and  give  orders  about  sending 
back  our  finery,  and  then  write  one  of  your  prettiest  notes 
to  Mrs.  Thoroton,  full  of  thanks  and  excuses,  and  all  that  sort 
of  proper  thing." 

The  whole  of  Clara's  transient  but  very  decided  discom- 
posure had  quite  passed  away  ;  the  fatigue  and  heat  were 
forgotten,  and  she  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  Oh  !  what  power- 
ful effects  upon  the  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  a  human 
being  are  often  the  result  of  a  mere  word  or  look  of  another 
— a  word  and  look,  too,  which  frequently  mean  nothing! 

Poor  Olivia !  already  she  found  cause  to  regret  the  com- 
parative quiet  and  enjoyment  of  her  Brighton  solitude,  with 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Nelson  and  her  affectionate  attentions  and 
cheerful  smiles  to  break  in  upon  it ;  yet  she  did  not  give 
herself  up  to  useless  retrospections  or  selfish  regrets,  but  sat 
down  at  once  to  write  a  civil  excuse  to  Mrs.  Thoroton  for  re- 
fusing her  intended  gifts;  and  at  the  same  time  she  conside- 
rately sent  a  note  to  Madame  C ,  to  say  that  the  bonnets 

were  to  be  countermanded ;  but  Mrs.  Thoroton  M-as  not 
altogether  pleased,  and  she  at  once  relaxed  in  her  attentions 
to  the  sisters. 

During  Olivia's  absence  a  very  precious  likeness  of  her 
mother  had  been  slightly  injui-ed  by  a  fall,  which  had  rubbed 
part  of  the  forehead  and  hair.  Olivia  was  in  despair  at  the 
accident,  but  knowing  that  the  artist  who  had  formerly  painted 
it,  and  who  had  since  become  a  first-rate  one,  was  settled  iu 
London,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  C Street,  she  de- 
termined to  call  upon  him  and  request  him  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortune; so  the  day  after  her  first  interview  with  Sir  Frederick 
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she  and  Clara,  escorted  by  their  faithful  Thomas,  repaired 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Beechcroft. 

Olivia  had  intended  to  have  spoken  to  Clara  about  the 
pencil  lines  under  her  dra^^•ing,  but  put  it  off,  as  one  is  too 
apt  to  do,  when  anytliins;  disagreeable  is  to  bo  done  ;  and 
Clara,  who  rather  feared  Olivia's  discovering  the  hidden  rose, 
feeling  sure  she  would  object  to  v/hat  she  would  find  be- 
neath it,  had  not  adverted  to  her  drawings,  and  even  had 
abstained  herself  fi-om  looking  at  what  gave  her  so  much 
pleasure,  that  her  sister's  observation  might  not  be  attracted 
by  the  mere  opening  the  portfolio.  And  as  Olivia  was  a 
good  deal  occupied  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  her  re- 
turn with  various  domestic  arrangements,  Clara  was  not  sur- 
prised that  she  had,  as  she  thought,  quite  forgotten  to  l(X)k  at 
her  flowers. 

When  the  sisters  arrived  at  Mr.  Beech  croft's,  they  sent  up 
their  names,  M-ero  immediately  admitted,  and  the  kind  as 
well  as  clever  artist  assured  Miss  St.  Lawrence  he  could 
easily  restore  the  valued  likeness  to  its  former  perfect  state. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  taking  the  likeness  of  that  beautiful 
face,"  he  said,  feelingly,  whilst  gazing  at  the  interesting  por- 
trait. "  The  lamented  original  did  me,  in  those  my  early 
days,  an  essential  soi-vice,  by  recommending  me  warmly  to  a 
friend  of  hers,  Avho  patronised,  not  only  the  arts,  but  the  too 
often  despised  modern  artists  ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  who  had 
an  exquisite  taste,  and  great  knowledge  of  pictures,  he  was 
a  very  influential  person  amongst  connoisseurs,  as  well  as 
amateurs ;  and  to  him,  though  primarily  to  her,  do  I  owe  at 
least  the  commencement  of  my  rapid  rise  in  my  profession." 

Whilst  Olivia  listened  to  him  with  that  deep  interest 
which  she  ever  felt  for  any  subject  that  related  to  her  mother, 
(^lara  was  engrossed  by  her  admiration  of  some  exquisite 
drawings  of  flowers  in  water-colours,  which  were  placed 
about  this  general  reception-ro^jm. 

"How  beautiful!"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh!  Olivia,  I  shaJl 
never  draw  a  flower  again  as  long  as  I  live.  When  1  look  at 
these,  and  think  of  my  own,  1  am  totally  discouraged.  I 
would  give  my  left  hand,  almost,  to  be  able  to  draw  with 
my  right  thus  beautifully." 

"  They  are  by  Mrs.  Beechcroft,"  said  the  artist,  pleased 
with  the  energy  of  her  praise,  "  and  she  teaches  quite  as  well 
as  she  draws." 

"  Dear  Olivia,  if  I  could  but  have  a  few  lessons.  What  are 
Mrs.  Beechcroft's  terms?  "  she  said,  turning  her  eyes  anxiously 
on  the  artist, 

"  Half-a-guinea  an  hour,"  he  replied, 

Clara  looked  at  Olivia,  inquiringly,  who  gently  shook  her 
head,  but  feeling  sad  while  doing  so. 

"Ah,"  said  Clai-a,  attempting  a  smile,  though  in  atone  that 
betrayed  disappointment,  "such  lessons,  reasonable  as.  they 
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are,  are  yet  too  dear  for  a  poor  girl  like  myself ;  however,  J 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  have  the  heart  to  touch  a  pencil 
again." 

"Mrs.  Beechcroft  shall  pay  you  back  the  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  tc  the  lamented  Mrs.  St.  Lawi-ence,"  said  Mr.  Beechcroft. 
•'  She  will  give  you  lessons  for  the  pleasure  it  will  be  to  her 
to  teach  a  young  lady  so  desirous  to  excel — such  energy  of 
wish,  in  itself,  almost  ensures  success.  And  perhaps  you  would 
not  mind  coming  here  for  the  lesson." 

A  bright  blush  and  dimpled  smile  lighted  up  Clara's  face  ; 
but  both  soon  vanished,  as  Olivia  said  with  gentle  decision — • 

"  Thank  you,  a  thousand  times;  but,  indeed,  that  cannot  be 
—we  could  not  possibly  take  such  an  advantage  of  Mrs.  Beech- 
croft's  kindness  and  valuable  time;"  and  a  slight  drawing-up 
of  her  figure  and  a  somewhat  distressed  look  fully  betrayed 
to  the  quick  discernment  of  the  artist,  that  a  feeling  of  pride, 
proper  pride,  it  might  be  called,  occasioned  the  refusal. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  kindly,  yet  perseveringly,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  it,  for  I  was  thinking  of  venturing  to  ask,  at  the 
same  time,  a  personal  favour  of  you,  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  but 
now  I  dare  not." 

"  Oh !  yes,  ask,"  said  Olivia,  quite  softened  by  his  kind  yet 
respectful  manner ;  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  happy  to  grant  any 
request  of  yours,  provided  I  can  do  so  with  propriety." 

' "  Well,  then,  1  must  tell  you  I  have  lately  had  an  order  to 
paint  a  Joan  of  Are,  rather  a  worn-out  subject  you  will 
perhaps  think ;  but  then  you  know  that  is  no  business  of 
mine.  She  is  to  be  represented  as  a  prisoner  in  her  feminine 
attire,  and  at  the  moment  when,  as  the  story  goes,  she  has 
just  caught  sight  of  the  armour  she  used  to  wear,  which  has 
been  insidiously  placed  near  her,  with  a  view  to  entice  her 
into  putting  it  on  again,  and  which,  as  you  remember,  was 
brought  in  accusation  against  her  afterwards.  Now  I  have 
vainly  tried  to  sketcb  a  face  and  figure  to  my  satisfaction  ;  it 
will  not  do  ;  I  caunot  even  obtain  the  style  of  feature  or  ex- 
pression I  desire;  for  though  a  mere  peasant  girl,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  imagine  or  represent  the  Maid  of  Orleans  as 
a  vulgar  heroine.  I3ut  do  you  know,  the  very  moment  you 
entered  the  room,  I  saw  tliat  in  your  face  which  is  just  what 
I  should  like  to  give  my  Joan  of  Arc.  I  have  sketched  and 
rc-skotched,  and  thrown  all  away,  until  quite  sick  of  the 
business ;  but  alas !  1  paint  to  order,  as  a  tradesman  would 
say,  and  it  must  be  done.  Now  I  feel  certain  that  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  take  your  likeness,  I  should  bo  eminently 
successful,  and  also,"  ho  added,  bowing  respectfully,  "ennoble 
my  subject ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  elevate  it  rather 
too  highly  than  to  degrade  it  in  the  least,  for  the  "j/'uste 
milieu,"  which  perhaps  it  ought  to  be,  is  in  everything,  you 
will  allow,  the  gre;itest  of  all  difficulties.  So  now  you  see 
you  have  the  power  of  conferring  a  great  obligation  upon  rae. 
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and  one  which,  although  I  have  no  sort  of  right  to' expect 
from  you,  I  should  be  truly  grateful  foi\" 

He  seemed  to  Olivia  quite  in  earnest,  and  he  was  bo.  Her 
beauty,  though  as  he  seemed  to  allow  of  a  higher  order  than 
probably  the  subject  was  entitled  to,  yet  from  its  expression, 
its  foreign  look,  as  well  as  its  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
dignified  decision,  which  yet  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
feminine,  seemed  to  him  to  realise  his  beau  ideal  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,"  replied  Olivia,  doubtfully. 

"  You  need  hardly  fear  being  recognised,"  pressed  the  ar- 
tist, "  in  the  sort  of  dress  1  shall  give,  as  it  will  be  the 
costume  of  the  French  peasantry  of  the  time,  which,  with 
some  little  trouble,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  ;  and 
with  the  accompanying  *  entourage,'  I  think  no  one  will  re- 
cognise Miss  St.  Lawrence,  and  particularly  as  they  would  not 
Suppose  you  would  have  sat  to  me  for  your  picture  unless  it 
had  been  for  one  of  your  own  family.'' 

"No,  certainly,"  she  returned  ;  "and  besides,  I  am  so  al- 
most entirely  unknown  to  the  London  world,  that  I  should 
have  little  fear  of  being  recognised.  Still  I  must  hear  v/hat 
my  father  saj's  about  it ;  if  he  consents  I  shall  make  no  ob- 
jection; and  then" — she  added  playfully  and  Avith  a  pleased 
look — "  as  you  are  determined  to  make  out  I  shall  be  of  some 
use  to  you,  you  shall  repay  me  by  the  lessons  you  so  kindly 
offered  my  sister,  provided  Mrs.  Beechcroft  is  not  displeased 
with  the  arrangement;  but  the  obligation  we  shall  be  mutually 
conferring  will  be  by  far  the  greatest — " 

"On  my  side,"  interrupted  the  pleased  artist.  "Ah,  you 
cannot  guess  what  an  immense  advantage  such  assistance 
as  you  are  about  to  give  me  is  to  a  poor  painter  like  myself. 
Not  unfrequontly  are  we  obliged  to  urge  our  little  l)it  of 
genius,  and  stimulate  our  imagination  to  the  utmost — yet  all 
in  vain,  especially  when  forced  to  pourtray  some  subject  that 
has — as  in  this  case — been  chosen  for  us.  I  believe  imagina- 
tion is  always  obstinate  when  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
shackled  by  the  partial  dii'ections  of  another  ;  it  must  be  left 
to  itself  to  succeed.  Often,  too,  even  our  own  ideas  are  too 
vague,  too  visionary,  to  be  thrown  on  canvas  with  anything 
like  success:  we  cannot  sufficiently  realise  them — for  1  must 
use  that  excellent  Americanism — to  put  them  down  in  black 
and  white.  And  how  completely  I  have  been  convinced  of 
this,  ray  already  innumerable  destroyed  pencil  sketches  of 
my  future  Joan  of  Arc  will  demonstrate.  And  thus,  if  at 
such  times  we  meet  with  the  person  or  even  the  thing  wo 
fancy  to  be  just  what  we  want,  we  feel  like  a  captive  released 
from  prison.  You  may  smile,  Miss  St.  Lawrence ;  but  you 
young  ladies  whose  life  is  all  sunshine,  and  have  only  to 
amuse  youi-selves" — Olivia's  smile  at  once  vjinished — "cannot 
imagine  all  tlie  various  anxieties  and  difficulties  which  80 
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often  stand  in  the  Avay  of  artists,  wliose  means  as  well  as 
fame  depend  upon  tlieii-  powers — powers  which  will  not  al- 
ways come  when  they  are  called,  or  if  they  do,  too  often 

'  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart.' 

-  "  So  now  I  trust  I  have  convinced  you  what  a  real  kindness 
you  will  do  me,  if  you  will  condescend  to  sit  to  me  for  my 
Joan  of  Arc.  Three  sittings  will  be  quite  sufficient,  I  think  , 
but  four  times  three  in  the  way  of  lessons  to  your  sister  v  ill 
not  be  enough  to  repay  you  for  the  service  you  will  liavii 
done  me." 

"  Oh!  I  do  hope  papa  will  make  no  objection,"  said  the 
delighted  Clara;  "and  if  we  have  leave,  on  what  day  shall 
we  begin?" 

Mr.  Beechcroft,  smiling  at  her  eagerness,  took  up  a  little 
note-book  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  said — 

"I  must  consult  Mrs.  Beechcroft's  engagements — let  mo 
see — Tuesdays  and  Fridays  I  see  she  is  disengaged,  either  a+ 
eleven  or  three." 

Olivia  said  the  latter  hour  would  suit  them  best,  glad  to 
think  she  should  have  by  that  means  an  excuse  for  being 
really  from  home  in  the  afternoon  twice  a- week,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  a  walk  afterwards,  would  on  those  days  save 
them  altogether  from  visiters,  and  especially  from  Sir  Fre- 
derick Audeley;  for  to  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible  was 
more  than  ever  her  most  anxious  wish. 

Poor  Olivia!  if  ever  there  was  a  human  being  who  passed 
a  life  in  striving  to  do  right,  it  was  surely  herself  Coul<l 
her  departed  mother  have  looked  upon  her,  and  have  beheld 
the  unremitting  endeavours  of  her  once  child  and  friend  to 
do  her  duty  in  every  way,  bearing  up  to  the  utmost  against 
the  numerous  anxieties  that  beset  her;  trying  not  only  to  be 
watchful  over,  but  also  cheerful  with,  her  childlike  sister;  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  few  evenings  their  father  passed  at 
at  home  pleasing  to  him  by  her  conversation  and  attentions  ; 
striving  to  lessen  their  pecuniary  difficulties  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power ;  patiently  enduring  St.  Lawrence's  irritability  of 
temper,  showTi  even  at  moments  when  she  was  most  contri- 
buting to  his  comfort;  keeping  at  a  decided  distance  men 
whose  admiration  was  often  on  the  point  of  losing  the  per- 
fectly respectful  manner  which  Olivia  felt  was  due  to  herself 
and  her  sister — doing  all  this  daily  and  hourly,  not  merely 
trusting  to  her  own  strength  which  sometimes  seemed  ready  to 
fail  her,  but  turning  for  support  to  the  only  Power  who  can 
give  such  a  measure  of  it  as  to  enable  the  tried  one  to  bear 
"the  burthen  and  the  heat  of  the  day:"  could  that  departed 
mother  have  beheld  all  this  continued  struggle,  how  would 
she  not  have  blessed  that  daughter !  how,  even  from  the 
realms  of  light  and  bliss,  surrounded  perhaps  by  angels 
themselves,  would  she  not  have  admired  and  gloried  in  her! 
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And  which  of  us  can  say  how  far  our  departed  beloved 
ones  may  not  be  permitted  to  look  upon  those  "  who  linger 
here  and  grieve?"  It  may  be  objected  that  often  and  often  a 
permitted  contemplation  of  the  world  they  have  quitted  would 
be  a  source  of  exquisite  pain — chat  there  would  be  "no 
joy  in  Heaven"  for  that  spirit  who  should  be  aware  that 
what  it  had  best  loved  and  left  behind  was  perchance  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  straying  from  the  fold,  never  to  return  to  it ; 
or  if  still  struggling  to  keep  a  firm  footing  in  the  rough 
and  thorny  path  of  life,  might  be  borne  down  by  "  trouble, 
sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity."  Yet  how  can 
we  tell  but  that  a  partial  or  an  occasional  view  may  not  bo 
permitted,  and  to  add  even  to  the  happiness  of  Heaven,  or  of 
the  intervening  state — whatever  that  may  be?  that  a  parent, 
a  husband,  or  a  wife,  may  not  be  enabled  to  behold  their 
beloved  and  forsaken  ones,  who,  like  Olivia,  are  sti'uggling 
on  through  their  difficulties  with  virtuous  energy,  pressing 
forv.-ard  to  win  eventually  that  crown  which  we  are  assured 
will  be  given  to  all  those  who  ardently  desire  and  unremit- 
tingly strive  to  gain  the  heavenly  prize  ?  We  cannot  teU  that 
it  is  so,  but  Olivia  often  thought  and  hoped  it  might  be  so. 
She  would  sometimes  fancy  her  departed  mother  might  have 
become  her  guardian  angel,  sent  to  minister  to  one  who 
was  "  an  heir  of  salvation."  Let  no  one  quarrel  vnth  her  if 
she  did  at  times  indulge  in  the  visionary  idea;  it  was  a  comfort 
to  her,  and  she  needed  comfort. 

St.  Lawrence  was  not,  as  must  have  already  been  dis- 
covered, a  person  of  over-scrupulous  delicacy  of  feeling  at 
any  time  ;  so,  upon  Olivia's  telling  him  on  their  return  home 
all  that  had  passed  at  j\Ir.  BeecherolVs,  he  consented  to  that 
gentleman's  proposal  without  hesitation;  rather  flattering 
himself  in  his  secret  heart,  that  if  the  picture  turned  out 
well,  and  was  talked  of,  it  might  sooner  or  later  be  known  in 
the  world  that  the  original  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  was  his  beau- 
tiful daughter — something  good,  he  thought,  might  come  of 
HO  much  loveliness  being  more  generally  known.  At  the 
same  time,  he  chose  to  tell  Olivia,  with  some  hauteur,  that 
she  might  make  herself  perfectly  easy  about  Clara's  lessons, 
as  lie  Ci)nsid€red  the  obligation  conferred  upon  the  artist  de- 
cidedly the  greater  of  the  two. 

Clara  thouglit  nothing  at  all  of  obligation  on  either  side, 
but  literally  danced  about  for  joy  when  her  father  had  given 
his  consent;  whilst  Olivia,  pleased  at  the  idea  that  through 
her  means  so  decided  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  her 
dear  sister,  woirt  more  cheerfullv  than  usujJ  to  order  some 
additions  to  their  dinner,  as  St.  Lawrence,  who  was  just  then 
in  high  spirits,  told  her  he  expected  Sir  Fredei-iok  Audeley, 
as  ^^■oll  as  another  gentleman,  to  whom,  as  was  now  very 
much  his  custom,  he  had  just  given  an  impromptu  invitation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  -sigh  no  more ; 

Men  were  deceiyers  over." — Much  ado  adoui  Nothing.' 

Sevex  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Mr.  Forster  had  arrived,  but 
Sh-  Frederick  Audoley  came  not;  and  havins:  waited  a  full 
half-hour  without  his  appearance,  the  small  party  went  to 
dinner,  Clara  looking  unusually  grave  and  preoccupee, 
although  her  father  was  particularly  gay,  and  Mr.  Forster, 
who  Avas  a  recent  acquaintance,  proving  fiimself  to  be  a  most 
agreeable  person. 

They  had  not  been,  however,  ten  minutes  at  table,  before 
Clara's  brighteuing  colour  and  returning  animation  betrayed 
to  her  observant  sister  that  she  had  heard  a  footstep  at  the 
door — fo]'  so  near  were  Sir  Frederick's  lodgings,  that  he  gene- 
rally walked  to  the  house  when  engaged  to  dine  with  them  ; 
and  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  proved  how  anxious  and  how- 
quick  had  been  her  listening  ear,  for  the  next  moment  the 
tardy  guest  entered,  asking  a  thousand  pardons  for  being  so 
unpardonably  beliiud  his  time — "  but,"  he  said,  addressing 
St.  Lawrence,  "  I  came  home  late,  and  taking  up  the  news- 
paper, which  I  happened  not  to  have  looked  at  before,  I  found 
myself  so  deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  the  trial  at 

W ,  of  the  man  supposed  to  have  committed  that  horrible 

murder  and  robbery  on  the  A road,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  read  it  through.  Is  it  not  v.onderful  that,  after 
all,  he  should  be  positively  and  satisfactorily  acquitted,  and 
has  been  as  fi-ee  from  guilt  all  along  as  any  of  us  ?  But  no 
doubt,  St.  Lawrence,  you  have  read  the  trial,  and  thus  I  am 
oulj'  prosing  to  you  for  nothing." 

St.  Lawrence  said  he  had  not  read  it,  but  intended  to 
do  so. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Audeley,  "  I  may  tell  you,  that 
though  evei-y  appearance  was  so  strongly  against  him,  that 
there  was  not  a  creature  who  did  not  feel  certain  of  his 
guilt,  there  was  one  very  trifling  circumstanca  that  led 
his  counsel,  Mr.  Carleton,  to  suppose,  slight  as  it  was — so 
slight  that  the  professional  men  declare  not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  would  have  been  struck  by  it — that  the  very 
man  who  M-as  said  first  to  have  discovered  the  murder, 
and  who  accused  the  prisoner  of  the  crime,  was  implicated  in 
the  afiair,  if  not  actually  the  peri>etrator  of  the  deed.  And 
so  it  turned  out,  though  I  cannot  now  explain  all  those  intri- 
cate details  that  led  Carleton  to  form  this  conclusion,  and 
which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  right  one.  The  man  he 
suspected  has  actually  confessed  to  the  fact,  to  the  great 
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delijrht  of  all  who  were  in  any  way  interested  in  the  business, 
as  the  falsely-accused  individual  was  much  above  the  lower 
class  of  life,  was  M-ell  known,  and  had  always  borne  the  highest 
character.  The  whole  court,  it  seems,  was  breathless  with 
anxiety  during  the  greater  part  of  the  trial;  and,  henceforth, 
Carleton,  it  is  said,  will  be  highly  considered  in  this  his 
peculiar  branch  of  the  law.  He  must  be  a  clever  person,  that 
is  certain.  I  am  slightly  acquainted  with  him  myself,  and 
he  is  a  pleasing  and  gentlemanly  person,  and  apparently  full 
of  spirit  and  animation  :  he  is  quite  the  man  to  get  on." 

AVas  there  ever  sweeter  music  to  an  attentive  and  delighted 
car  tlian  was  this  account,  and  its  accompanying  panegyric, 
to  that  of  poor  Olivia  !  She  almost  lost  her  accustomed  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  that  she  ought  to  go 
on  eating — or  at  least  appearing  to  eat  what  was  on  the  plate 
before  her  ;  yet  she  soon  recollected  herself,  and  joined  in  the 
conversation  as  usual. 

St.  Lawrence  was  a  person  who  delighted  in  notoriety  "of 
every  sort,  and  this  panegyric,  from  a  man  of  fashion  and  im- 
portance like  Audeley  made  its  due  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  said — 

"  I  know  him,  too,  very  well,  but  have  lost  sight  of  him 
lately  ;  I  must  find  him  out,  and  ask  him  one  of  these  days 
to  dine  with  us." 

Could  Olivia  believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses?  Poor 
girl !  happiness  with  her  was  so  rare  a  feeling,  that  she  even 
now  fearefl  to  indulge  in  her  present  sensation  of  delight;  she 
felt  so  completely  that  when,  as  now,  "  Le  temps  de  consola- 
tion revient,  la  yiature  craint  de  sentir  cette  douceur,  de  peur  que 
ce  soic  une  espece  de  trahison  qui  se  tournc  en  surprise  plus  cui- 
sante  quand  la  croix  recommengera,"  that  she  said  to  herself, 
all  this  pleasureable  feeling  would  end,  probably,  in  nothing; 
and  yet  she  did  feel  happy,  and  her  usually  calm  manner  became 
so  animated,  she  was  so  peculiarly  agreeable,  giving  herself 
up,  for  the  time,  to  a  sort  of  cheerful  abandon  of  manaer  and 
conversation,  so  fascinating,  yet  now  so  seldom  indulged  in, 
that  Sir  Frederick  looked  and  listened  with  intense  admi- 
ration, scarcely  believing  her  to  be  the  same  awful,  but 
beauteous,  girl  he  had  seen  on  the  morning  of  their  first 
meeting.  Oh:  what  an  effect  has  inward  happiness  on  the 
outward  man  1  That  hour,  at  dinner,  showed  A.udeley  all 
that  Olivia  could  be  when  unrestrained,  and  with  a  mind 
apparently  at  ease — for  that  hers  was  not  always  so  was 
already  evident  to  Sir  Frederick;  and  as  he  was,  to  a  certain 
degree,  aware  ot  the  difficulties  of  her  family,  he  had  begun 
to  attribute  her  peculiar  thoughtfulness  to  that  cause. 

And  how  felt  Clara  ? — delighted  at  what  she  knew  must 
occasion  her  sistei-  such  heartfelt  pleasure,  but  with  spirits  as 
much  saddened  as  Olivia's  were  raised.  Yet  Sir  Frederick 
vas  near  her,  and  was  pleasing  and  attentive — though  she 
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could  uot  say  as  ever  ;  there  luas  a  difterence,  and  Clara  felt 
it  keenly.  His  attentions  were  no  longer  exclusively  her  own, 
they  were  as  equally  bestowed  on  Olivia,  and  he  certainly 
looked  ofteuer  at  the  latter,  and  longer  at  a  time.  When  a 
woman's  feelings  are  at  all  implicated,  how  immediately  evi- 
dent to  her  cinxious  eye  is  the  very  slightest  alteration  of  word, 
look,  manner,  and  even  tone  of  voice,  in  the  object  that  in- 
terests her! 

Olivia,  notwithstanding  her  own  happy  feelings,  was  still 
not  unmindful  of  her  sister's  obviously  dissatisfied  ones. 
"  There  is  nothing  of  lover-like  attention,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  in  Sir  Frederick's  manner  towards  Clara,  yet  she  looks  un- 
comfortable— almost  sad  ;  has  she  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  already  given  her  affections  to  one  who,  as  it  seems,  does 
not  return  them  ?" 

The  gentlemen  sat  a  very  short  time  after  the  ladies  with- 
drew, Audeley  declaring  he  had  been  so  completely  cured  of 
tliat  bad  habit  by  his  long  residence  abroad,  that  he  could 
uot  even  think  of  returnmg  to  it ;  and  the  wish  of  his  pro 
tempore  most  important  guest  was  invariably  a  law  with  St. 
Lawrence,  even  although  it  might  be,  as  now,  at  no  trifling 
sacrifice — for,  to  give  up  sitting  over  his  wine,  for  at  least  an 
hour  after  his  daughters  left  him,  was  a  great  one.  Two 
more  gentlemen  joined  the  party  in  the  evening:  one  of  them 
was  a  rather  recent  acquaintance,  of  the  name  of  West,  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  hard,  disagreeable  countenance,  and  so 
unpleasiug,  untinished  a  manner,  that  Clai-a  had  determined, 
from  the  moment  she  had  first  beheld  him,  never  to  address 
a  word  to  him,  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it ;  and  she  very 
decidedly  kept  her  resolution — although  its  being  made  and 
kept  were  both  alike  immaterial  to  the  person  in  question, 
for  Mr.  West  was  certainly  not  devoted  to  the  ladies. 

As  Sir  Frederick  at  first  refused  to  play,  and  Mr.  Forster 
declared  that  he  hardly  knew  one  card  from  another,  the 
sisters  had  to  amuse  the  two  latter  gentlemen  by  conversa- 
tion. But  Sir  Frederick  would  not  now  be  refused,  as 
regarded  OHvia's  music,  and  she  accordingly  played — played 
both  to  his  surprise  and  admiration,  for  he  had  never  yet 
heard  an  amateur  performance  on  the  harp  equal  to  hers. 
He  did  not  say  much,  for  he  had  discovered  that  compliments 
would  not  tell  with  Olivia  as  they  did  with  Clara,  but  it  was 
very  evident  what  he  felt  on  the  occasion,  and  how  excellent 
was  his  taste  for  music  in  general.  Yet  she  would  not  play 
long,  for  Mr.  Forster  was  a  clever  man  and  an  author,  ana 
Olivia  delighted  in  his  conversation ;  and  although  Sir 
Frederick  was  not  too  well  pleased  to  observe  how  much  lesa 
attention  she  gave  to  himself — and  to  find  a  pretty  woman 
listening  with  gi-eater  pleasure  to  a  plain  author  than  to  his 
handsome  self,  was  as  new  as  it  was  disagreeable — yet  it  was 
the  means  of  increasing  his  admiration  for  her  mental  powers, 
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•which,  drawn  out  by  those  of  j\Ir.  Forster,  quite  surprised 
hini  .  and  what  surprised  him  equally,  was  her  simple  and 
unpretending  manner,  for  she  evidently  did  not  aim  at  shining 
,  herself. 

"  Certainly,"  thought  Sir  Frederick,  "  this  Olivia  St.  Law- 
rence is  a  charming  being — far  more  like  that  sweet  mother 
of  hers  than  that  poor  creature  of  a  father."  And  Audeley 
"was  quite  able  to  appreciate  intellect  himself,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  natural  talent,  and  great  quickness  of  perception — al- 
though these  advantages  he  had  much  neglected,  for  he  might 
have  been  greatly  superior  to  what  he  now  was  had  he  made 
the  most  of  the  gifts  of  nature ;  but  he  had  lived  for  mere 
enjoyment,  like  the  many,  and  now  he  found  himself  almost 
regi'etting  how  sadly  he  had  neglected  his  mental  powers, 
when  he  found  of  how  much  value  a  highly-cultivated  mind 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  admired  Olivia.  He  had  never  yet  re- 
garded any  woman  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  now  beginning 
to  regard  her.  He  alreadj'  felt  she  was  not  made  to  become  a 
man's  toy,  his  momentaiy  passion  and  pleasure.  No;  she 
was  evidently  worth,  not  only  attaching,  but  being  lastingly 
attached  to — she  liad  so  much,  so  very  much,  to  recommend, 
her — and  yet  so  young  !  He  little  knew  how  rapidly  an  early 
life  of  advorsiiy  and  trial  brings  forward  the  powers  of  the 
inind  ;  it  is  the  forcing,  but  sure,  hot-bed  that  brings  into 
early  flower  the  otherwise  slowly  progressiug  bud. 

Sir  Frederick  had  at  first  joined  in  the  conversation,  but  by 
degrees  he  ceased  to  do  so,  and  remained  listening  to  it,  and 
looking  at  Olivia — being  so  placed  that  she  alone  could  per- 
ceive that  his  eyes  were  almost  constantly  fixed  upon  herself; 
and  there  was  an  expression,  also,  in  those  eyes  which  no 
woman  who  is  the  cause  of  it  can  possibly  misunderstand— 
and  it  was  already  that  of  love,  or,  at  least,  of  admiration  so 
nearly  akin  to  it,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  in  it. 
As  Audeley  was  at  last  compelled  to  take  his  place  at  the 
whist-table,  poor  Clara,  tired  of  an  evening  so  little  plea- 
sureable  to  her  feelings,  went  to  bed  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Forster 
also  took  his  leave,  Olivia  followed  her  sister,  but  not  before 
she  had  obsei-ved  tliat  a  heap  of  sovereigns  was  lying  on  the 
card-table,  whilst  the  players  were  apparently  settling  their 
debts  ;  but  who  were  winners,  or  who  were  losers,  she  could 
not  ascertain. 

The  first  day  for  Clara's  lesson  from  Mrs.  Beechcroft 
arrived  ;  but,  about  a  couple  of  hours  before  they  sot  off, 
Olivia  said,  giving  Clara  her  portfolio,  that  she  had  better 
select  two  or  three  of  her  best  drawings  to  take  with  her,  as 
Mrs.  Beechcroft,  after  seeing  them,  would  be  a  better  judge  of 
what  she  wa«  capable  of  doing  ;  Clara  therefore  drew  out  three 
for  that  purpose. 

"  Nay,"  said  Olivia ;  "  I  looked  over  them  the  day  after  I 
returned,  and  1  found  in  the  pocket  of  your  portfolio  a  single 
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mo3s-rose  wortli  all  these  put  together,  well  done  as  they  arc ; 
pray  take  it  also." 

"'Oh,  no,"  said  Clara,  colouring,  immediately  aware  that 
her  sister,  having  seen  the  rose,  had  also  seen  the  lines;  "  there 
13  but  that  one  flower — no  gi-ouping — so  little  ligiit  and  shade." 

"  Dearest  Clai-a,"  said  Olivia,  "  be  candid  with  your  sister, 
your  true  friend.  Those  are  not  your  reasons;  but  be  not 
afraid.  It  seems  you  have  not  looked  at  your  drawings  since 
I  have  done  so,  and  even  have  avoided  showing  them  to  me 
of  your  own  accoi'd,  as  you  once  vi'ould  have  done.  The  lines 
I  of  course  saw,  and  have  effaced." 

Clara  turne<^i  away,  drew  foi-th  the  moss-rose,  and  beheld 
what  indeed  vv'hat  was  to  her  iu  every  way  a  blank;  but  she 
sajd  nothing. 

"  Who  do  you  think,  dear  Clara,  wrote  those  lines  ?" 

"He  wrote  them,  I  am  sure,"  faltei^d  out  the  blushing  and 
confused  girl.  "  He  alone  knew  I  had  put  the  drawing  there, 
and  which  I  did  because  I  wished  to  finish  it  still  more  highly 
to  give  you.  As  1  had  intended  to  add  a  few  leaves  to  it,  the 
outline  of  whicli  I  had  made  in  pencil,  and  feai'ing  it  might 
be  rubbed  by  the  other  drawings,  I  placed  it  in  the  pocket 
alone.  I  remembei*  well  he  stood  by  whilst  1  was  doing  so, 
for  there  was  nobody  else  hei'e  at  the  time  but  papa,  who  was 
intent  upon  tlie  newspaper  close  to  the  window  of  the  fi"ont 
drawing-room,  and  Dawson  happening  to  call  mc  out  to  say 
something  about  papa's  dinnei',  1  did  not  return  until  they 
were  both  away ;  and  it  was  only  the  next  morning,  when  I 
took  out  my  drawing  to  finish  it,  that  I  saw  the  lines.  He 
must  have  written  them,  and  have  been  inteiTupted  before  he 
liad  finished  them." 

Olivia  then  told  her  sister  all  that  had  passed  between  Sir 
Frederick  and  herself  on  the  subject,  and  added — 

"  I  pei-fectly  believe,  Clara,  that  Sir  Frederick  v.-rote  the 
lines  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  also  that  he  was  not  intei'rupted, 
but  purposely  left  out  the  last  two  v/ords.  It  would  have 
taken  no  time  to  have  added  two  syllables  more." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,"  said  Clara,  iraploi-ingly,  "if  you  can,  at 
least,  are  the  lines  a  quotation?  and  it  so,  what  is  their 
ending  ?"• 

Clara  was  too  young,  and  also  too  uupoetically  inclined, 
to  be  well  read  in  Shakspeare  at  least,  especially  iu  the  me- 
lancholy, half-philosophical,  deeply-feeling,  and  surpassingly- 
beautiful  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet."  Few  very  young  people  have 
mind  and  taste  sufficient  to  enter  into  its  many  but  peculiar 
beauties.  It  is,  usually  speaking,  a  reading  i^>t  riper  years, 
when  the  heart  and  mind  are  mellowed  and  enlarged  by 
thought,  and  then  it  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  Shakspeare's  rich  casket. 

Ideas  of  this  sort  were  quickly  passing  through  Olivia's 
mind — that  mind  aiieady  enlarged  by  premature  reflection 
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and  the  experience  of  a  short  but  painful  life — as  she  looked 
through  the  volumes  for  the  one  containing  Hamlet;  and 
quickly  fiutling  the  dcsii-cd  quotation,  she  put  the  book 
into  her  sister's  hands,  pointing  to  the  well-known  letter  to 
Ophelia.  Clara  at  once  glanced  at  the  last  line  of  the  stanza 
that  had  been  left  unfinished,  and  her  heart  throbbed  quickly, 
and  sent  a  sudden  and  bright  suffusion  to  her  cheek,  as  she 
read  the  last  words,  "  I  love." 

"  Oh!  he  must  have  been  interrupted,"  said  Clara,  clasping 
her  hands  together  with  energy;  "  for,"  she  added,  acutely 
enough.  "  as  you  say,  these  lines  are  so  well  known,  he  must 
have  supposed  I  was  likely  to  be  aware  of  their  termination, 
and  to  take  them  accordingly." 

"  1  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Olivia.  "  I  believe  him 
wary  enough  not  to  choose  to  commit  himself  so  decidedly ;  and 
probably  he  was  also  sufficiently  aware  of  your  ignorance  of 
Shakspeare  notto  fearyou  wouldfind  out  even  this  well-known 
quotation,  and  you  see  he  was  right;  or  if  you  had,  he  felt  he 
had  a  very  young  and  inexperienced  creature  to  deal  with; 
and  that,  as  he  had  disguised  his  hand,  he  might,  did  he  find 
it  necessary  hereafter,  easily  persuade  you  into  the  belief  that 
some  other  person  had  written  it;  perhaps  also  he  thought 
you  would  conceal  the  drawing  from  me.  Dearest  Clara, 
shall  I  venture  to  say  it? — 1  do  not  believe  he  loves  you." 

Clara  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  on  her 
sister's  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  exclaimed  the  affectionate,  the  almost 
maternally  affectionate  Olivia,  deeply  distressed  at  this  vehe- 
ment outbreak  of  son-ow,  "  oh!  that  I  had  never  left  you  for 
a  moment,  instead  of  being  away  for  three  whole  weeks! 
Rather  would  I  have  gone  on  suffering  bodily  than  return 
well  to  see  you  suffering  mentally." 

Then  it  \vas  that  Clara  unburthened  every  feeling  of  her 
heart  to  her  pitying  sister,  made  her  acquainted  with  each 
little  incident,  and"m;iny  they  were,  that  had  contributed 
towards  impressing  her  mind  with  the  idea  that  Sir  Frederick 
already  preferred  her;  and  Olivia  was  obliged  to  own  that  he 
had  gone  on  in  a  way  to  make  a  much  more  experienced  girl 
than  was  poor  Clara  believe  that  he  decidedly  liked  her, 
although  he  had  not  actually  committed  himself  by  a  propo- 
sal. How  many  men  thus,  alas!  allow  themselves  to  go  such 
inexcusable  lengths  ;  and  how  many  a  guileless  heart  has 
long  and  deeplv  suffered  in  consequence  ! 

"1  fuiir."  Slid  Olivia,  as  she  surrounded  the  slight  figure 
of  the  drooping  girl  with  her  supporting  arms — "I  fear  that 
either  he  did  not  really  care  for  you,  oj-  if  he  diil — shall  I  tell 
you  at  once  what  you  will  think  still  worse?  but  you  know, 
dearest.  1  always  think  it  best  to  be  perfectly  sincere — that  he 
now  f;incies  he  likes  me." 

Clara  involuntarily  started  away  from  her  sister's  encircling 
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arms;  but  remembering  directly  how  completely  that  sister's 
afi'ectious  were  given  to  Edward  Carleton,  she  at  once  gently 
replaced  her  liead  on  the  shoulder  upon  which  she  had  beeu 
so  confidingly  leaning,  whilst  at  intervals  came  the  short, 
child-like  sob,  that  Olivia  felt  more  than  heard.  How  her 
own  loving  heart  ached  for  the  pain  inflicted  upon  that  of  her 
darling  sister! 

"  You  will  perhaps  think,"  continued  Olivia,  in  a  gentle, 
soothing  tone,  "that  our  acquaintance  is  of  too  recent  a  date 
for  me  to  form  such  an  opinion  with  any  good  grounds  for  so 
doing;  but  you  know  you  have  always  declared  I  have  little 
or  no  vanity,  and  therefore  if  I  am  in  eri-or  you  will  only 
attribute  it  to  a  want  of  discrimination  on  my  part ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  dear  Clara,  the  very  circumstance  of  my  feeling  a 
repugnance  to  his  character  which  makes  me  show  him  almost 
moi'e  than  indifference,  is  just  the  thing,  though  it  may  at 
first  sound  somewhat  paradoxical,  likely  to  draw  his  mterested 
attention  upon  me,  from  the  very  novelty  of  the  circumstance, 
for  I  imagine  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  has  not  been  accustomed 
to  be  slighted;  but,  dear  Clara,  our  mother  warned  me  of 
him,  and  you  know  that  such  was  her  mild  and  forbearing 
nature,  that  you  may  be  sui-e  she  was  never  prejudiced  against 
any  individual  without  good  cause.  She  knew  him  tho- 
roughly; and,  from  all  she  said  of  him  to  me,  believe  me, 
dearest  Clara,  without  estimating  ourselves  too  highly,  he  ia 
not  worthy  of  either  of  our  hearts." 

Clara  only  sighed  heavily. 

"And  now,  beloved  sister,"  said  Olivia,  anxious  not  to 
make  the  painful  circumstance  a  matter  of  too  great  impor- 
tance, "  cheer  up  again;  let  me  see  you  can  smile  once  more; 
rouse  yourself,  and  at  once.  Much  depends  upon  the  imme- 
diate effort,  and  happily  there  has  not  been  length  of  time 
sufficient,  I  trust,  for  any  lasting  impression  to  bo  made  upon 
your  heart.  Try  and  think  as  little  as  possible  of  the  unlucky- 
past.  V\'e  must  continue  to  see  him,  unfortunately;  for  we 
cannot  confide  to  my  father  these  things,  as  we  should  natu- 
rally have  done,  and  with  every  comfort,  to  the  best  and 
dearest  of  mothers.  He  would  only  say  that  Clara  at  seven- 
teen was  still  a  child,  and  had  taken  as  serious  all  those  non- 
sensical attentions  that  men  are  so  accustomed  to  lavish  on 
pretty  women;  yes,  and  on  ugly  ones  too,  sometimes,"  added 
Olivia,  attempting  to  laugh,  anxious  to  animate  the  sorrow- 
ing girl.  Oh,  Clara,  think  of  Oswald.  Compare  him  with 
Sir  Frederick  Audeley.  How  blessed  should  1  be  could  I  see 
you  happily  married  to  him !  then  every  care  would  become 
comparatively  light  to  me." 

Here  Clara  clasped  her  arms  fondly  round  her  sister's  neck, 
but  said  nothing,  and  seemed  inclined  to  rest  there,  like  a 
gently-reproved  and  half-repentant  child  in  the  ai'ms  of  a 
loving  mother. 
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"Now,  Clara,"  continued  Olivia,  cheerfully,  "you  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  nie  comfort,  and,  dearest,  do  not  fail 
me,  or  I  sliall  ever  regret  my  visit  to  Brighton.  House  your- 
self thoroughly;  do  your  utmost  to  shake  off  the  slight  pre- 
ference which  I  discovered  the  moment  1  returned  you  had 
conceived  for  Sir  Frederick.  Ifc  will  at  first  he  a  painful 
effort,  but  you  v?il!  eventually,  and  I  believe  soon,  succeed. 
Show  him  you  think  nothing  of  himself  or  his  foi-mer  atten- 
tions: you  know  how  indifferent  they  must  he,  should  he  really 
transfer  them  to  me.  You  knoAV,  too,  my  regard  for  Edward, 
and  that  I  am  convinced  of  his  for  me,  notwithstanding  his 
change  of  manner,  which  I  am  also  certain  has  arisen  from 
an  eiToneous  suspicion  as  regards  Osv/ald  and  myself.  You 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  Sir  Frederick  would  ever  be  re- 
pulsed by  uie,  on  Edward's  account,  even  were  ho  not  so  he- 
cause  I  think  so  vei-y  ill  of  him  altogether." 

Clara,  thus  called  upon,  and  aided,  too,  by  piqued  vanity — 
a  gi'eat  stimulus  under  certain  circumstances — did  rouse  her- 
self, and  assuring  Olivia  she  was  anxious  and  determined  to 
do  all  she  wished,  after  washing  away  the  traces  of  tears 
from  her  sweet  face,  got  ready  to  take  her  drawing  les- 
son, whilst  Olivia  rejoiced  that  the  pleasureahle  occupation 
■was  to  take  place  on  that  very  day  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
felt  sure  it  would  be  one  means  of  diverting  her  attention 
from  the  pain  she  was  experiencing;  for  Clara's  spirits  were 
as  easily  raised  as  they  were  easily  depressed.  She  was  like 
the  sun  of  a  fine,  breezy  summer's  day,  ■wlien  the  light  and 
passing  clouds  are  occasionally  obscuring  its  brightness,  as  if 
merely  to  allow  it  to  shine  the  vei"y  next  moment  more  vividly 
than  Ijefore. 

The  drawing  lesson  proved  delightful;  and  Mrs.  Bcechcroffc 
■was  as  ])lea8ed  with  and  as  interested  in  the  sisters  as  had 
been  her  husband;  and  she  also  assured  Olivia,  and  it  Avaa 
with  sincerity,  that  Clara's  talent  was  a  superior  one,  and 
that  a  dozen  lessons  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  her 
to  go  on  progressing  perfectly  by  herself,  for  that' she  already 
di'ew  very  well.  Olivia's  sitting  was  also  most  satisfac- 
tory: tlie  likeness  was  strildng  from  the  first;  and  Beechcroft 
stoppi'd  every  now  and  then  to  rub  his  hands  exultingly,  de- 
claring that  he  had  the  very  face  and  countenance  he  wanted; 
that  before  she  came  again  he  should  throw  in  the  proper 
costume;  that  two,  or  at  most  thi'ee,  more  sittings  would  suf- 
fice him;  and  that  it  would  be  a  glorious  picture. 
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"  Portrait  chru-mant,  tu  n'cti  pas  Ifi  bonhcur, 
Mais  bien  souveiit  tu  in'en  otfres limage.'* 

Lovely  weather  was  shining  over  gay  London,  whilst  gaiety, 
noise,  aud  bustle,  were  as  usual  the  order  of  the  day;  but  the 
sisters  went  out  rarely,  yet  when  they  did,  they  were  univer- 
sally admired;  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Oswald 
was  still  with  his  mother,  and  whenever  he  did  happen  to 
meet  the  St.  Lawrences  at  parties,  could  not  resist  hovering 
about  his  still  dear  Clara;  although,  since  her  positive  refu- 
sal, he  came  less  often  to  C Street.     Mrs,  Thoroton,  too, 

saw  less  of  them  since  the  affiiir  of  the  bonnets,  but  she  did 
not  know  that  Oswald  had  been  i-ejected  by  Clara.  He  had 
the  right  feeling  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it  from  his  mother; 
for  though  such  a  marriage  was  one  which  she  by  no  means 
would  have  liked,  yet  that  the  portioidess  Clara  St.  Lawrence 
could  have  possibly  refused  a  son  of  hers,  would  certainly 
have  not  only  astonished,  but  greatly  offended  that  lady. 

Sir  Fredei-ick  continued  most  frequent  in  his  visits,  for_  in 
spite  of  her  marked  indifference,  there  was  an  attraction 
about  Olivia  he  could  not  resist.  Clara  behaved  far  better 
than  her  sister  had  dared  to  hope;  she  had  a  little  of  Olivia's 
pride  about  her,  though  it  was  of  a  lower  order;  for  in  this 
instance  there  was,  perhaps,  more  of  mortified  vanity  in  her 
feelings  than  anything  else;  yet  she  was  anxious  that  Sir 
Frederick  Audeley  should  not  be  aware  how  much,  how  very 
much,  she  had  liked  him.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  be 
nearly  equally  attentive  to  both  sisters,  sending  Clara  beau- 
tiful flov/ers  to  copy,  and  German  books  for  Olivia's  perusal, 
offering  also  to  assist  the  latter  with  his  explanations  when- 
ever she  might  meet  any  passages  of  difficulty,  an  offer  of  v.-hich 
she  never  once  took  advantage,  to  his  great  mortification.  But 
this  dividing  of  his  attentions  soon  ceased — and  soon  they 
were  exclusively  Olivia's,  for  everything  about  this  singularly 
gifted  girl  tended  to  increase  Audeley's  intense  admiration 
of  her,  although  it  was  of  a  totally  diflerent  sort  to  any  that 
he  had  yet  experienced  tor  woman.  Her  mind  and  her  prin- 
ciples were  of  so  noble,  so  elevated  a  nature,  that  he  abso- 
lutely wondered  at  them,  especially  when  he  remembered  her 
extreme  youth,  and  the  little  encouragement  they  were  likely 
to  have  from  her  father;  and  an  event  occurred  one  day  that 
placed  the  spirit  and  determination  of  her  character,  when 
there  was  real  cause  for  it,  in  a  point  of  view  that  particularly 
struck  him. 

Amongst  their  morning  visiters,  an  addition  had  lately 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  Captain  Tilney,  one  of  those  self- 
batisfied  guardsmen  who,  foi-  some  reason  or  other  which  it 
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Jfe  difficult  to  account  for,  find  themselves  tne  especial  favour- 
ites of  ladies  in  general.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  in 
a  quiet  way  most  iusuflerably  aware  of  his  advantages,  and 
in  his  secret  heart  thought  that  no  woman  could  resist  his 
overwhelming  attractions.     But  he  calculated  wrong  for  at 

least  once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  when  visiting  in  C • 

Sti'eet.  Even  Clara  was  disgusted  with  his  conceited  egotism, 
and  shrank  from  his  bold  admiration;  whilst  Olivia  scarcely 
even  deigned  to  address  a  word  to  him,  when  she  could  pos- 
sibly avoid  doing  so  without  decided  rudeness.  Although  he 
admired  her  the  most,  he  gave  all  his  attentions  to  Clara,  as 
he  had  discovered  at  once  that  the  dignified  elder  sister  dis- 
liked him  very  particularly. 

One  day  he  happened  to  call  when  no  one  but  Audeley 
was  with  the  sisters.  Captain  Tilney  held  forth  incessantly 
upon  the  news  of  the  day,  upon  the  beauties  who  had  lately 
been  presented,  and  at  last  entered  upon  the  interesting  topic 
of  female  fashionable  dress.  Sir  Frederick,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  asked  permission  to  write  a  note  he  wanted  to  leave 
on  his  way  home,  was  seated  at  Olivia's  writing  table.  Some- 
thing was  said  by  Clara  about  caps,  upon  which  Captain 
Tilney  began  to  cry  them  down  as  detestable,  when  Olivia, 
who,  when  she  did  address  him,  took  some  pleasure  in  differ- 
ing fi'om  him,  said,  "  she  thought  nothing  was  so  becoming, 
and  that  even  her  sister,  young  as  she  was,  never  looked  so 
well,  in  her  opinion,  as  in  a  cap." 

"Ah!  a  nightcap,  perhaps,"  said  Captain  Tilney,  in  an 
under  tone,  then  lowering  his  voice  still  more,  he  said  some- 
thing he  intended  no  one  should  hear  but  Clara;  but  Olivia 
heard  what  he  said,  and  seeing  Clara  distressed  beyond  mea- 
sure, by  a  speech  he  ought  to  have  been  himself  n shamed  of, 
she  made  her  a  sign  to  withdraw,  which  she  did  immediately, 
and  then  Olivia,  rising  with  that  stately  air  that  so  well  bo- 
came  her,  particularly  at  such  a  moment,  rang  the  bell 
quickly.     The  footman  entered. 

"  I  merely  rang,"  she  said  to  the  servant,  "  that  the  door 
might  be  opened  for  Captain  Tilney,  who  is  going  directly." 
And  thoi'e  she  stood,  as  awaiting  his  departure,  looking  like 
an  olTeuded  queen,  whilst  the  rebuked  and  astonished  Captain 
Tilney,  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  took  up  his  hat,  and  bowing,  left  the  room  and  the 
house  directly,  determined  never  to  enter  it  again. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  St.  Lawrence,"  said  Audeley, 
starting  up,  "  what  is  all  this?  AVhat  has  happened?  Has 
that  man  ventured  to  say  anything  to  oflend  you?" 

"  JJo  not  ask  me,"  said  Olivia,  with  cheeks  absolutely  scar- 
let, whilst  tears  were  nearly  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  that 
my  father  would  not — " 

But  she  paused,  she  always  feared  to  implicate  her  father 
in  any  way,  and  slie  checked  herself. 
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"  Ungentlemauly  fellow — as  I  always  thought  him!"  said 
Sir  Frederick,  seizing  his  hat  and  gloves — "  he  shall  hear 
more  of  this" — and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Olivia,  putting  one  hand  on  his  arm  dopre- 
catingly,  "  I  beseech  you  take  no  notice  of  what  has  passed. 
I  have  sufficiently  shown  him  all  I  felt,  and  am  happy  to  see 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  protect  myself  and  my  sister 
fi'om  impertinence."  And  then  so  deep,  so  almost  convulsive 
a  sigh  escaped  her,  that  Sir  Frederick,  gently  taking  the  hand 
■which  he  had  felt  with  delight  had  grasped,  although  almost 
involuntarily,  his  arm,  was  upon  the  point  of  raising  it  to  his 
lips — but  it  was  instantly  though  quietly  withdrawn. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  Olivia,  "  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of 
what  has  just  occurred — it  would  only  make  the  business 
a  thousand  times  worse;  and  I  think  Captain  Tilney  will 
hardly  venture  to  present  himself  here  again — pray  promise 
me." 

"  I  will — I  do  promise — will  do  all  you  ask,  all  you  wish — 
even  in  this  instance.  How  could  I  refuse  you  anything? 
Ask  my  life,  and  you  should  have  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Olivia,  rallying  her  spirits,  and  forcing  a  smile, 
anxious  not  to  appear  to  observe  how  very  earnest  was  hia 
manner.  "  There  is  no  fear  of  my  asking  so  much  of  you, 
but  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  promise,  and  now,"  she 
added,  with  more  sweetness  of  manner  than  she  was  wont  to 
bestow  upon  Sir  Frederick,  "if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go 
to  my  sister,  that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  a  walk.  I 
really  feel  to  want  one  just  now." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  left  her  full  of  love,  and 
also  of  wonder  and  admiration  for  her  decided  and  evidently 
superior  character. 

If  women  in  general  would  but  believe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  men  may  say  to  the  contrary,  they  do  really 
appi-eciate  uncompromising  principle  and  striking  but  unob- 
trusive excellence  in  the  gentler  and  fairer  part  of  the  creation, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  a  higher  order  of 
"womankind"  than  now  exists;  but  while  men  Hatter  and 
talk  nonsense,  and  women  accept  their  flattery  and  like  their 
nonsense,  they  will  remain  as  they  arc;  and,  indeed,  we  much 
fear  that  as  it  has  been,  so  it  will  always  be. 
■  Olivia  was  ever  living  on  hope  that  they  might  happen  to 
meet  Edward  Carleton  somewhere  or  other,  and  that  she 
should  find  by  his  manner  that  he  had  discovered  by  some 
means  how  unfounded  had  been  his  suspicions  as  regarded 
her  feelings  towards  Oswald;  but  this  comfort  did  not  seem 
in  store  for  her  at  present,  at  least,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
content  herself  with  that  "  hope  deferred,"  which  indeed,  as 
has  been  truly  said,  "  maketh  the  heart  sick."  St.  Lawrence, 
too,  to  her  sorrow,  M'as  more  than  ever  absent  from  home,  bil- 
liards and  cards  being  apparently  his  constant  occupations; 
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and  Olivia  had  reason  to  know  that  when  he  did  not  play 
himself,  the  bets  he  made  upon  the  play  of  others  were  tre- 
mendous. The  state  of  his  affairs  seemed  to  her  becoming  more 
and  more  desperate,  and  she  was  always  living  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  dreadful  crash,  that  would  ruin  them  all,  and  for 
ever;  whilst  her  daily  and  unceasingly  rigid  economy  she  felt 
was  verifying  the  Scripture  phrase — the  merely  "  straining  at 
the  gnat."  Still,  to  do  lier  utmost  made  her  conscience  at  least 
easy,  and  a  light  conscience  is  an  immense  comfort  under  the 
bitterest  circumstances.  It  was  evident  to  Olivia,  also,  who 
now  watched  her  father  so  anxiously,  that  opium  was  resorted 
to  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than  ever;  and  as  for  repeating  her 
remonstrances  on  these  sad  subjects,  she  found  it  would  not 
do.  lie  seemed  even  to  shi'ink  from  her  occasional  observa- 
tions; he  did  not  look  well,  and  evidently  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  finding  himself  alone  with  her;  whilst  the  irrita- 
tion natural  to  hrs  disposition  was  most  painfully  and  deci- 
dedly increased.  Such  pressing  demands,  too,  were  so  per- 
petually being  made  for  the  payment  of  long-standing  debts, 
that  being  often  uTiattended  to  by  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  in 
consequence  not  unfi-equently  forwarded  to  poor  Olivia,  re- 
questing she  would  represent  to  her  father  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  payment;  whilst  often  and  often  she  had  not  for  many 
weeks  money  given  her  to  pay  the  household  bills.  At  last, 
unable  to  endure  this  state  of  things  any  longer,  without  at 
least  attempting  to  alleviate  the  distress,  she  ventured  to  press 
her  father  at  once  to  sell  their  few  remaining  pictures;  and 
as  the  Velasquez  and  Murillo  v>ere  both  valuable  paintings, 
they  were  sure  to  sell  well.  St.  Lawrence  said  he  would 
speak  to  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  on  the  subject,  who,  from 
his  acquaintance,  and  even  connexion  with  some  of  the  first 
amateur  collectors  of  pictures  in  this  counti-y,  would  be  very 
likely  to  find  out  a  private  purchaser,  which  would  be  a  less 
painful  way  of  sehing  them  than  through  the  medium  of  a 
public  auction. 

Olivia  had  finished  her  sittings,  and  a  more  striking  like- 
ness, or  a  better  modern  picture,  could  hardly  have  been  pro- 
duced. Clara  had  still  many  lessons  to  take;  but  having 
caught  a  bad  cold,  she  was  prevented  going  as  usual  to  Mrs. 
Beechcroft's;  and,  therefore,  the  day  previous  to  then'  ac- 
customed visits,  Olivia  went  thither  to  excuse  Clara's  non- 
attendance,  and  to  return  a  drawing  of  flowers  that  had  been 
lent  to  her  sister  to  copy,  and  which  she  had  quite  done  with. 

Mrs.  Beechcroft  was  not  at  home,  but  a  maid-servant,  who, 
contrary  to  custom,  opened  the  door,  said  that  she  could  see 
her  master,  and  immediately  ushered  her  into  the  painting- 
roorn,  not  knowing,  as  she  was  a  new-comer,  that  nobody 
was  ever  admitted  there  but  by  appointment  to  sit  for  a  like- 
ness, or  on  particular  picture  business. 

So  Olivia  walked  in;  when,  oh,  surprise!  she  beheld  Ed- 
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v,ard  Carlcton  standing  over  Mr.  Beechcroft,  who  was  busily 
copying  a  picture  on  an  easel  before  him,  and  which  picture 
was  the  Joan  of  Arc.  Mr.  Beechcroft  rose,  looking  rather 
confused  ;  more  especially  when  Olivia,  now  sufficiently  near, 
glancing  upon  the  painting  he  had  been  at  worli  upon,  saw 
that  it  was  a  copy  in  small  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  only,  in- 
stead of  tlie  costume  of  the  original,  the  attire  consisted  in  a 
simple  black  evening  dress,  and  the  hair  braided  as  Olivia 
always  wore  hers:  in  short,  it  was  Olivia  St.  Lawrence  her- 
self. 

Olivia  felt  altogether  bewildered;  Edward  remained  mo- 
tionless; Beechcroft  looked  awkward,  but  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  said — 

"  Well,  if  I  have  got  into  a  scrape,  Mr.  Carleton,  remember 
it  is  your  fault.  You  must  explain,  and  make  my  peace,  if 
necessary,  with  a  lady  I  would  not  for  worlds  offend.  There 
is  a  person  now  waiting  to  speak  to  me  on  business;  I  will 
attend  to  him,  and  I  hope  on  my  return  I  shall  find,  if  I  have 
done  wrong,  my  pardon  granted."  And  so  saying  the  kind- 
hearted  man  left  the  room,  nothing  loth. 

Seldom  had  two  people — two  lovers,  at  least — found  them- 
selves so  awkwardly  situated.  Olivia  stood  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  new  likeness — Edward  with  his  riveted  on 
her  beloved  face.     Of  course,  he  first  broke  the  silence. 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  be  displeased  with  what  I  have 
done,  and  let  me  at  once  tell  you  how  it  happened.  I  came 
lately  to  Beechcroft,  whom  I  have  long  known  as  an  old  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  my  late  father's,  to  ask  him  to  take 
a  likeness  of  myself,  which  I  wished  to  give  my  mother. 
On  the  day  I  came  here  to  sit  for  it,  the  first  thing  I  hap- 
pened to  see  was  the  then  more  than  half-finished  picture  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Not  to  recognise  in  it  your  likeness  was  im- 
possible, whether  a  purposed  or  an  accidental  one  I  could  not 
of  course  tell;  but  I  rushed  up  to  it,  and,  to  Beechcroft's 
amazement,  overpowered  him  with  questions  and  expres- 
sions of  delighted  surprise.  I  made  him  tell  mo  all.  What 
shall  I  say?  He  was  not  to  me  merely  the  artist;  he  had 
been  a  valued  friend  of  my  father's.  1  confided  to  him  my 
feelings  for  you — feelings  that  you  must  be  well  aware  of; 
the  hopelessness  of  my  attachment  as  regarded  your  father; 
and  besought  him,  if  he  at  all  cared  for  my  happiness,  to  copy 
the  Joan  of  Arc  for  me  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  to  give  it 
exactly  the  dress  you  had  on  when  I  saw  you  some  little  time 
ago  at  the  Philharmonic." 

Olivia  at  last  ventured  to  look  at  hira  eagerly  and  iu< 
quiringly. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  in  answer  to  her  questioning  eyes, 
"  I  lately  saw  you  there,  though  you  did  not  see  me.  I  saw, 
too,  Mr.  Thoroton  in  devoted  attendance  upon  your  sister, 
and,  what  was  more,  heard  from  an  acquaintance  of  his  own 
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that  he  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ent^agcmeut.  Ah!  what  joy  was  that  to  me! 
for  you  must  have  guessed  when  I  met  you  twice,  so  appa- 
rently engrossed  with  him,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
fancy  you  were  the  object  he  preferred,  and  that  you  also 
returned  that  prefercnco.  Weeks  of  misery  did  1  i)ass  whilst 
these  suspicions  haunted  me,  until  it  was  put  to  flight  on  that 
happy  evening  at  the  Philharmonic.  You  were  so  surro".iided, 
however,  and  the  crowd  was  so  great,  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  you,  especially  as  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  was  there;  but 
my  eyes  were  upon  you  during  those  short  yet  blissful  hours. 
And  now  I  see  you  here — alone  too.  Oh,  Olivia  I — beloved 
Olivia!  And  I  have  your  picture! — and  Flora! — and  now — " 
taking  her  unresisting  hand — "  give  me  this  also — promise  me 
it  shall  eventually  be  mine! — that  you  will  one  day  be  my 
own! — my  wife!" 

Olivia  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet;  but  she  did  not 
•withdraw  her  hand — nay,  he  certainly  thought  his  own  was 
slightly  pressed.  Oh,  happiness!  was  not  that  minute  token 
of  affection  all  sufficient?  lie  thought  it  so;  for,  throwing  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  he  drew  her  fondly  against  his  throb- 
bing heart,  and,  raising  that  dear  hand  to  his  lips,  passion- 
ately kissed  it. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments;  they  were  too  happy 
even  to  speak;  at  last  Olivia  said — 

"But  my  father!" 

"Ah!"  returned  Edward  sadly,  "I  greatly  fear  him,  1 
confess;  but  your  mother,  your  dear  mother,  she  knew  of  my 
attachment,  and  approved  it." 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  as  much,"  half  whispered  Olivia. 

"  I  confessed  to  her,"  continued  Edward,  "  all  I  felt  for 
you,  and  that  but  a  few  Avoeks  before  her  death.  She  was 
ever  all  kindness  to  me,  but  she  know  how  unfortunately  1 
had  prejudiced  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  against  me,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  which  once  so  incautiously  escaped  mc. 
She  thought  also  you  were  too  young  to  form  an  in-evocable 
engagement;  and  besides,  she  said  she  could  not  be  sure  that 
you  really  cared  for  me." 

Olivia  coloured,  but  smiled  at  the  same  time. 

"  Au<l  now,"  continued  Edward,  whilst  his  loving  and 
anxious  eyes  looked  full  into  hers.  "  promise  to  be  mine  one 
day,  if' your  father  will  consent.  I  am  getting  on  rapidly  in 
my  profession;  1  shall  ere  long  realise  a  very  comiortable 
income,  and  time,  1  trust,  will  soften  Mr.  St.  Lawrence." 

Olivia  then  confessed  to  Edward  all  her  mother  had  said 
to  herself  upon  this  to  them  most  interesting  subject;  that 
she  should  henceforth  regard  herself  as  decidedly  engaged  to 
Edward,  provided  her  father  did  not  eventually  withhold  his 
consent;  but  that  for  the  present  she  thought  it  wr.s  beet  to 
let  everything  quietly  take  its  course,  and  espcciallv  she  ad- 
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vised  him  uot  to  attempt  to  malce  any  advances  towards  a 
renewal  of  acquaintance  with  her  father,  \vho  was  more  likely 
to  be  gracious,  if,  as  she  thought  very  possible,  he  came 
round  of  himself.  And  then  she  told  him  how  Sir  Frederick 
Audeley  had  spoken  of  him  and  his  success  in  the  late  trial, 
and  all  that  St.  Lawrence  had  said  in  consequence. 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  owe  the  renewal  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  to  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,"  said  Ed- 
ward, with  a  darkening  brow.  "  I  do  not  like  what  I  have 
heard — or  the  very  little  I  know  of  him.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
profligate  character." 

"  Nor  I,  but  surely  it  is  better  to  take  place,  even  through 
his  medium,  than  not  at  all,"  replied  Olivia,  afl'ectionately; 
an  opinion  in  which  he  could  not  but  readily  acquiesce. 

"  Still,  ray  own  dear  Olivia,  I  do  grieve  to  think  that  you 
and  your  sister  should  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  such 
a  man ;  for  I  find  he  is  for  ever  at  your  house.  Take  care  of 
your  sweet  sister,  if  she  should  not  have  already  thoroughly 
attached  herself  to  Mr.  Thoroton;  for  Sir  Frederick  Audeley, 
from  all  I  hear  of  him,  is  the  sort  of  man  who  would  first 
make  love  to,  aud  then  forsake,  the  woman  he  professed  to 
admire,  with  the  same  ease  as  he  would  put  on  and  throw  off 
his  gloves." 

He  then  expressed  the  fond  hope  that  they  now  aud  then 
might  be  enabled  to  see  each  other,  although  Olivia  declared 
she  could  not  allow  any  correspondence  by  letter;  yet  he 
asked  whether,  as  she  came  with  her  sister  to  Mrs.  Beech- 
croft  twice  a  week,  he  might  not  come  now  and  then  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  her. 

But  Olivia  absolutely  forbade  him  to  think  of  such  a 
thing. 

"  That  would  be  a  sort  of  clandestine  meeting,  that  I  never 
could  feel  easy  under,"  she  replied.  "  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
deny  ourselves  such  a  happiness,  but  it  is  our  duty."  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  a  determination  he  honoured 
her  for,  but  sighed  heavily  as  he  thought  of  the  miserable 
suspense  that  merely  chance  meetings  would  occasion  him. 
OUvia  herself  began  again  to  droop;  a  thousand  conflicting 
thoughts  and  emotions  passed  through  her  mind;  all  her 
painful  trials,  her  fears  for  her  father,  her  anxiety  about  her 
sister,  their  heavy  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  she  said  in  a 
faltering  voice — 

"  Oh,  that  we  were  indeed  permitted  to  bo  openly  and 
avowedly  engaged  to  one  another!  I  am,  after  all,  with  my 
best  efforts,  but  a  weak  unprotected  girl !  Alas !  that  1 
Rbould  be  forced  to  call  myself  so!  Often  ready  to  sink 
beneath  the  perpetual  anxieties  aud  bitter  trials  of  this  life, 
but  were  that  the  case,  I  might  venture  to  talk  to  you  of 
them;  confide  in  you  entirely — find  comfort  in  your  advice, 
and  happiness  in  your  encouragement;  whilst  now  1  endeavour 
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to  give  comfort  aud  strength,  and  receive  none  in  return. 
But  as  it  is,  I  must  not — dare  not.  Yet  1  have  no  friend — 
no  support— but — " 

She  did  not  end  her  sentence,  but  her  eyes,  turned  upwai-d 
and  moistened  with  tears,  told  him  plainly  from  whence 
came  her  only  consolation.  His  heart  M-as  toin  with  anguish 
to  hear  her  spoak  thus;  but  ho  had  seen  enough  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  family,  to  know  much,  and  guess  at  more,  of  what 
she  had  indeed  to  undergo. 

"  Olivia,  my  beloved — my  own  Olivia — for  so  I  shall  now 
henceforth  regard  you" — and  he  presscl  her  still  closer  to  his 
heart  as  he  spoke — "  it  distracts  me  to  hear  you  thus  talk, 
for  I  know  you  have  too  much  cause  for  suffering;  but  better 
times,  please  God,  will  come!  If  any  human  being  deserves 
to  be  happy,  it  is  yourself.  Still  1  must  now  regard  you  as 
mine;  and,  therefore,  if  you  find  yourself  at  any  time  m  any 
great  strait,  or  peculiar  difficulty,  you  must  apply  to  me  for 
advice  and  support.    Promise  me — " 

Olivia  did  not  promise,  but  she  pressed  the  hand  that 
clasped  her  own,  and  he  was  satisfied.  "  My  mother,"  he 
continued,  "I  am  thankful  to  say,  still  lives,  and  delighted 
and  proud  would  she  be  to  become  yours  also.  Yes — yes — 
happier  days  will  come  for  us  both." 

"  God  grant  all  may  turn  out  well!"  said  poor  Olivia,  yet 
with  so  desponding  an  accent,  that  it  sounded  to  Edward, 
cheerful  and  hopeful  as  he  was  by  nature,  more  like  some  dire 
foioboding  than  an  expectation  of  happiness. 

An  hour  had  actually  passed  in  this  deeply-interesting 
tete-a-tete,  for  the  kind  artist  did  not  like  to  interrupt  it  too 
soon,  and  though  there  had  been  some  pain  as  well  as  much 
pleasure  in  it,  it  did  Olivia  essential  good.  All  doubts  and 
fears  as  to  his  feelings  were  for  over  set  aside;  his  disposition, 
too,  was  a  sauguiue  and  a  buoyant  one,  and  had  not  been 
like  Olivia's,  clouded  almost  from  earliest  childhood  by  wit- 
nessing first,  and  then  experiencing,  constant  and  intense 
anxiety.  Yet  his  feelings  were  strong  and  deep,  and  his 
love  for  Olivia  so  powerful,  that  it  seemed  likely  to  change, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  his  sunshiny  view  of  things,  if  this 
engagement  should  bo  greatly,  perhaps  hopelessly,  prolonged, 
for  it  caused  him  already  intense  anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate, 
nay,  speedy  falfil:)ieut  of  his  now  uppermost  desire,  success 
in  his  profession,  that  he  might  by  such  success  be  enabled 
to  win  the  precious  prize,  without  which,  he  had  ticknow- 
lodged  to  himself,  since  his  forced  separation  from  Olivi.a, 
that  life  must  for  him  have  no  attractions;  for  he  had  seen 
quite  enough  of  her  to  have  discovered  all  her  worth. 

At  last  Mr.  Beechcroft  returned,  and  advancing  somewhat 
timidly  towards  the  lovers,  said  to  Mr.  Carl(;tou — 

"  Are  we— or  rather  I  sliould  say  am  /—quite  forgiven  ?" 

"  Quito,"  said  Olivia,  with  that  ''  lampeggim  delV  angcUc9 
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riso,"  that  gave  such  an  occasional  charm  to  her  counte- 
nance, as  she  extended  her  hand  towards  him;  "but  when 
you  do  anything  again,  '  en  couchette^  IMr.  Beeclicroft,  mind 
you  tell  your  servants  not  to  let  anybody  into  your  studio." 

"  Very  good  advice,"  said  Beechcroft,  laughing,  and  glad  to 
find,  what  he  had,  indeed,  almost  expected,  that  he  had  not 
got  himself  into  any  difficulty  with  Olivia,  for  M'hat  he  had 
done  respecting  her  likeness.  "And  now  that  you  are  here, 
Miss  St.  Lawrence,  Iwkily,  I  suppose  I  may  say  (giving  a 
sly  look  at  Edward),  let  me  hare  one  look  at  the  copy  of  the 
Joan  of  Arc,  whilst  the  original  of  both  is  before  me.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  little  something  wanting  about  the  mouth. 
I  have  scarcely  made  the  under  hp  full  enough,  and  then, 
too,  as  Mr.  Carleton's — I  mean,  you  know  (another  sly  look), 
the  copy  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  is  to  be  exactly  Jiiss  Ht.  Law- 
rence—  I  must  arrange  the  bands  of  hair  precisely  as  she 
wears  them.  Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?"  he  added  then 
to  EdAvard. 

Edward  quite  agreed,  so  Olivia  seated  herself,  and  Beech- 
croft quietly  made  the  slight  alterations  he  thought  desirable; 
but  he  soon  found  he  had  been  wiser  had  he  let  them  alone 
altogether,  as  Edward,  who  stood  over  him,  comparing  the 
likeness  with  Olivia,  found  so  many  little  things  which  he 
declared  "did  not  do  her  justice,"  that  to  go  on  according  to 
his  notions  would  have  been  endless,  and  Beechcroft  declared 
he  might  as  well  undertake  to  paint  the  likeness  entirely  again. 

"No,  no,  ]Mv.  Carleton,"  he  said  at  last,  "this  slight  alter- 
ation I  am  making  is  all  that  is  wanting.  You  know  you 
said  the  resemblance  was  perfect  before  Miss  St.  Lawrence  ap- 
peared— I  am  tempted  now  to  say,  unluckily  appeared.  I 
am  not  apt  to  be  too  well  satisfied  with  my  portraits;  but  I 
must  own,  I  think  this  is  a  satisfactoiy  resemblance,  and  I 
consider  you  a  happy  man  in  being  able  to  call  it  yours." 

Edward  laughed,  and  was  obliged  to  own  the  truth  of  all 
the  artist  had  been  saying  ;  yet,  anxious  to  gain  a  little 
more  time,  which  would  enable  him  to  linger  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  beloved  model,  he  began  to  attack  the  dress, 
which  he  insisted  wanted  some  little  changes  here  and  there  ; 
and  then,  while  Beechcroft  good-naturedly  gave  in  to  his 
fancies,  having  discovered  Edward's  motive  for  suggesting 
their  alterations,  the  latter,  who  know  the  artist's  tastes, 
talked  so  amusingly,  told  so  many  droll  professional  anec- 
dotes, imitating  the  manner  and  voice  of  more  than  one  of 
the  eminent  legal  men  of  the  day  so  to  the  life,  that  INIr.  Beech- 
croft was  often  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  brush  to  indulge  in  an 
irresistible  and  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  so  infectious 
that  even  Olivia  joined  in  it ;  for  Edward  had  a  fund  of 
humour,  nearly  approaching  to  wit,  in  his  composition. 

At  last,  the  prudent  Olivia  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
starting  as  she  discovered  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  sighed, 
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and  said  she  could  not  remain  a  moment  longer — yet  how  did 
Bhe  not  wish  in  her  heart  she  could  put  back  time,  and  pass 
that  last  delightful  hour  and  a  half  over  again!  Edward 
wished  to  ^^■alk  home,  or  at  least  towards  home  with  her.  but 
she  would  not  allow  herself  that  pleasure  ;  and,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  kind  artist,  they  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase.     Olivia  said  : — 

"  Go  back  to  that  kind  man,  tell  him  all  my  dear  mother 
thought  and  felt  about  your  regard  for  me  (the  word  love 
could  not  pass  her  lips),  and  above  all,  convince  him  we  have 
now  met  quite  by  accident,  dearest,  dearest  Edward."  It 
was  the  first  time 'she  had  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly,  addressed 
him.  And  oh  !  how  passionately  did  he  kiss  her  hand  for 
these  endearing  words  : — and  then  they  parted. 

What  a  different  creature  was  Olivia  ^t.  Lawrence  on  her 
return  home  that  afternoon  : — how  thankful '. — how  com- 
forted : — how,  comparatively  speaking,  happy — as  regarded 
Edward's  feelings  for  herself,  perfectly  happy!  However 
much  she  had  of  late  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  of  their 
unreasonableness,  still  she  had  had  her  fears  respecting  him; 
now  they  were  gone,  and  for  ever ;  she  felt  perfect  confidence 
in  his  attachment,  and  she  had  good  grounds  for  it,  for  she 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  his  noble  character  and  ex- 
cellent principles,  and  she  had  always  chidden  herself  for  her 
occasional  doubts  as  regarded  his  altered  manner,  when  they 
had  last  met.  It  is  said  we  always  hope  that  what  we  ar- 
dently wish  will  be  realised.  All  "savings  are  not  true,  how- 
ever generally  received.  Certainly  there  arc  many  who  most 
fear,  on  such" occasions,  for  they  cannot  forget  that  what  they 
so  earnestly  desire  may  fail  them  ;  and  while  there  is  such  a 
possibility  "they  intensely  dread,  and  rather  expect  its  happen- 
ing to  themse'lves  ;  and  thus  it  had  been  with  Olivia.  Now 
her  anxious  mind  was  at  least  lightened  of  its  one  personal 
load;  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  more  freely,  more  healthily, 
certainly  more  hopefully.  There  was  one  she  could  fully 
trust  in,"  one  who  woukh  she  knew,  be  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything,  even  life  itself,  if  need  be,  in  her  service  ; 
and  what  a"  heavenly  conviction  is  tbat !  AVho  can  be 
thoroughly  unhappy  while  they  possess  it !  Xow  she  felt 
that  all  hov  trials  and  sorrows  could  be  bonie  while  she  had 
bf^fore  her  the  prospect,  however  distant  a  one,  of  becoming 
■eventually  his  wife.  She  thought,  too,  and  justly,  that  in  one 
respect,  paiticularly,  Edward  was  just  the  )  erson  most  cal- 
culated to  be  her  "husband,  for  his  cheerful  disposition  and 
coitkur  de  ro^e  way  of  viewing  life  and  its  uncertainties  would 
eveatualiv  be  the  "means  of  dispelling  the  rather  ovir-serious- 
ness  of  her  own  nature,  which  liad  been  increased  by  adverse 
and  trvingcircumstances,  for  herspirits  hadnever  had  fair  play, 

"Ye's."  she  said  to  herself,  "with  Edward  I  must  be  as 
happy  as  any  one  can  be  in  this  troubled  world." 
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Then  all  was  confided  to  Clara — and  with  what  heartfelt 
pleasure  did  that  dear  sister  listen  to  the  cheering  account— 
and  how  many  minute  questions  did  she  not  ask,  not  one  ol 
•which  was  it  in  the  least  tiresome  to  Olivia  to  answer  !  Yet 
Clara  could  not,  after  the  first  agreeable  surprise  was  over, 
help  falling  back  upon  herself,  whilst  she  painfully  contrasted 
her  sister's  present  happy  conviction  of  Edward's  love  and 
truth  with  the  insincerity  or  the  inconstancy  of  Sir  Frederick 
Audeley's  proceedings  towards  herself;  and  Olivia  had  to 
listen  to  many  heavy  sighs  from  her  sister  throughout  that 
evening. 
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;  "  'Tis  gnie  to  be  merry  and  wise, 

'Tis  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 
'Tis  gude  to  be  off  with  the  auld  luve 

Before  ye  be  on  with  the  new." — Scottish  Sono. 

Claea's  indisposition,  though  slight,  had  occurred,  unluckily^ 
at  a  moment  when,  by  confining  her  to  her  own  room  for  a 
while,  she  had  more  time  to  think  over  the  past,  whilst  the 
natural  langour  and  depression,  that  even  trifling  illness  is 
apt  to  entail  upon  a  being  of  her  easily  impressed  character, 
aggravated  the  sorrow,  which  by  a  forced  occupation  of  time 
and  mind  would  have  soon  passed  away.  It  also  obliged 
Olivia  to  see  Sir  Frederick  more  often  alone  than  she  at  all 
liked,  for  he  now  came  almost  daily;  and  as  Clara  invariably 
drew  from  her  sister  all  that  passed  at  these  interviews,  it  was 
plain,  even  to  that  poor  girl,  that  he  had  thoroughly  and 
entirely  transferred  his  short-lived  but  decided  admiration 
for  herself  to  the  sister  whom  he  evidently  found  so  eminently 
atti'active.  Now  Clara  loved  and  admired  Olivia  too  much, 
and  too  dearly,  to  be  either  envious  or  jealous  of  her,  espe- 
cially as  she  knew  Sir  Frederick's  afiections  were  altogether 
thrown  away  upon  one  who  absolutely  disliked  him,  and  also 
loved  another.  Still,  it  is  a  bitter  feeling  to  be  superseded. — 
Better,  far  better  is  it  not  to  have  been  thought  of,  or 
cared  for  at  all,  than  onco  having  been  so,  to  see  another 
step  in  and  engross,  as  in  Olivia's  case,  however  uninten- 
tionally, all  that  admiration  and  attention  that,  when  they 
have  once  been  given  us,  seem  ours  by  right. 

One  afternoon,  whilst  Clara  was  still  confined  up  stairs, 
Olivia,  having  prepared  herself  for  a  walk,  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  previously  to  her  departure  for  something  her 
sister  wanted,  when  she  found  her  father  there,  stretched 
listlessly  on  the  sofa,  and  looking  deplorably  ill  and  dispirited 

"Olivia,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  is  coming  here 
with  his  uncle,  Lord  M ,  to  look  at  the  Velasquez,   I  feel 
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80  wretchedly  nervous,  to-day,  that  I  fear  I  cannot  stand  the 
disagreeable  business.   Indeed  it  would  be  altogether  better  for 

Lord  M to  pass  his  judgment  on  the  picture  unrestrained 

by  my  presence.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  I  shall  go 
out.  Perhaps  Audeley  may  come  first.  If  so,  do  see  him, 
and  ask  him  to  ascertain  from  his  uncle  whether  he  will  buy 
the  picture,  and  what  he  will  gWe  for  it.     You  need  not  stay 

when  Lord  M arrives,  if  you  mind  it;  and,  indeed,  I  see 

you  arc  prepared  for  walking." 

"  Dear  father,  how  I  do  wish  you  would  at  once  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  sell  the  Velasquez  only,  but  the  other  five 
pictures  also!  When  the  principal  one  and  the  largest  is  gone, 
you  will  find  it  difficult,  too,  to  arrange  the  others  in  their 
rooms  to  your  satisfaction,  I  am  sure.  I  can  see  in  a  moment 
the  five  that  would  remain  can  never  be  hung  to  advantage. 
Do  tmpower  me  to  make  the  ofler  !     I  shall  not  even  mind 

seeing  Lord  M myself,  if  you  will  consent  to  this.     It  will 

be  a  great  help  to  getting  rid  of  some  of  our  difficulties;  and 
if  we  once  could  be  delivered  from  the  greatest  part,  we  could 
then  go  and  live  abroad." 

The  father  gave  a  heavy  sigh.  "  Yes,  they  may  all  go. 
The  IMurillo  may  fetch  a  tolerable  sum,  though  it  is  but  a 
second-rate  one;  but  the  foiu*  others,  though  pretty  pictures, 
are  reckoned  decidedly  inferior  to  many  Poussins  and  Cana- 
lettis  now  in  England.  Indeed  some  connoisseurs  doubt 
their  being  originals.  I  expect  but  little  for  them.  How- 
ever," he  added,  with  moi-e  kindness  of  manner  than  usual  as 
he  looked  at  her  saddened,  softened,  anxious  countenance, 
which,  when  under  such  an  expression,  ever  forcibly  reminded 
him  of  his  departed  wife,  "do  all  you  think  best  aoout  them, 
my  dear  child.  Oh,  Olivia!"  and  some  sudden  and  agonizing 
feeling  seemed  passing  through  his  mind,  so  that  he  almost 
shuddered, — "  I  do  not  deserve  such  a  daughtei-  as  yourself, 
any  more  than  1  did  such  a  wife  as  was  your  mother."  And 
without  waiting  for  any  rejoinder  to  a  confession  so  unlooked 
for  from  such  a  man  as  St.  Lawrence,  he  walked  out  of  the 
room  hastily,  and  the  next  moment  out  of  the  house. 

Poor  Olivia!  She  stood  there  quite  astonished.  Those 
words  fell  witli  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  upon  her  ach- 
ing heart;  "but,  oh!"  she  thought,  "if  he  would,  instead  of 
talking,  act!" 

Sno  threw  off  her  shawl,  untied  her  bonnet  strings,  and  sat 
herself  down  in  the  arm-chair  that  faced  her  favourite  pic- 
ture, her  eyes  fixed  upon  its  beauties,  and  grieving  at  the 
thought  how  soon  probably  they  would  be  taken  away  from 
her,  and  for  ever.  To  Olivia  that  picture  seemed  to  take  her 
back  to  her  childish  days,  her  childish  enjoyments,  and  to  her 
once  dear  homo  in  Devonshire ;  for  she  remembered  that 
Velasquez  as  long  as  she  couhi  remember  herself.  In  her 
very  earliest  years,  sha  used  to  bo  drawn  towards  it  by  a  sort 
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of  awful  fascination  she  could  not  resist.  She  used  to  listen  to 
her  father  when  he  had  told  those  who  looked  at  it  for  the  first 
time  that  the  subject  was  supposed  to  be  an  imprisoned 
Christian  awaiting  martyrdom  ;  and  before  her  infant  mind 
could  understand  what  was  martyrdom,  she  would  look  at  it 
"wonderingiy  and  anxiously,  as  at  something  eminently  mys- 
terious; and  when  her  mother  in  due  time  explained  the  sub- 
ject to  her,  and  impressed  upon  her  childish  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  a  firm,  unshrinking  faith,  and  how  those  who  had 
theirs  thus  severely  tried  were  supported  in  their  hour  of 

fieed  by  Him  for  whose  name  they  died,  she  would  return  to 
ook  upon  it  with  mixed  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Often 
after  a  long  contemplation  had  the  strong-minded  child  asked 
herself  the  question,  whether  she,  too,  could  be  a  martyr  if 
need  were  ?  and  her  answer  to  herself  Mas  always  "  Yes." 
It  was  a  wonderful  countenace  that  of  the  Christian  youth, 
and  fuU  of  conflicting  expression  ;  present  suffering,  and  the 
expectation  of  more,  seemed  betrayed  by  the  closely  com- 
pressed lips  and  the  blanched  cheek  ;  but  then  the  masses  of 
tangled  hair  that  were  thrown  oflF  from  the  ample  forehead 
revealed  the  large,  dark,  earnest  eyes,  that  spoke  of  faith  and 
hope.  The  figure,  its  drapery,  the  stone  pillar  to  which  one 
arm  was  fettered,  were  all  in  deep  shadow  ;  but  the  head  was 
illuminated  by  a  sort  of  supernatural  light  beaming  down  upon 
it  from  above,  and  towards  which  that  speaking  countenance 
was  upturned. 

It  was  a  forcible  and  touching  performance — one,  too, 
that  did  you  good  to  look  upon  ;  for  the  heart  felt  purified, 
and  the  mind  eiet^ated,  whilst  the  eye  rested  on  its  saiut-li-ke 
beauties.  That  picture  was,  as  it  were,  a  religious  aspiration 
embodied;  and  as  such  Olivia  doubly  loved  it.  And  now,  as 
her  looks  were  riveted  upon  it,  she  found  herself  combining 
her  own  trials  with  those  of  that  young  and  sorely- tried 
Christian,  and  involuntarily  to  her  recollection  came  those 
beautiful  lines  : — 

"  No ;  ratuer  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part — 
To  Watch  with  firm,  unshrinking  eye  * 

Thy  darling  visions  as  they  die — 
Till  all  bright  hopes,  and  hues  of  day, 
Have  faded  into  twilight  grey." 

They  seemed  foreboding  lines  to  her — she  thought  it  so 
likely  she  should  have  to  verify  them.  Yet,  though  there  was 
a  sadness  in  the  thought,  it  was  then  no  despairing  sadness. 
She  said  to  herself — "  Whatever  may  be  my  mental  trials, 
may  I,  too,  be  thus  supported! — thus  cheered  by  light  from 
above! — from  Him  who  is  my  only  Mediator,  my  sure  Friend, 
my  Comforter,  my  Saviour!" 

And  there  she  sat,  her  hands  clasped,  her  mind  calmed. 
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her  anxieties  soothed:  her  sadness  was  succeeded  by  high  and 
holy  thonjfhts,  which  seemed  to  raise  her  above  the  cares  ot 
earth.  Oh!  why  do  such  feelings  not  last  for  ever? — why? 
If  they  did,  Heaven  itself  would  not  be  needed. 

From  this  short-lived  but  enviable  state  of  mind,  however, 
she  was  too  soon  aroused  by  hearing  Sir  Frederick  Aude- 
ley's  name  announced.  Poor  Olivia!  she  was  at  once  forced 
back  to  earth  again  and  all  its  cares. 

"  Lord  M is  to  meet  me  here  by  Mr.  St.  Lawrence's 

appointment;  but  I  find  the  latter  is  out,"  said  Sir  Frederick, 
on  whom  Olivia's  saddened  and  thoughtful  expression  was 
not  lost;  for  he  studied  every  turn  of  her  countenance  now 
with  unremitting  interest  and  attention, 

"  ]\Iy  father,"  returned  Olivia,  somewhat  sadly,  "  shrank 
from  the  disagreeable  task  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  his  few  remaining  pictures,  for  his  determination 
now  is  to  part  with  all  the  six;  he  has  therefore  deshed  me 

to  ask  5T>u  if  you  will  ascertain  from  Lord  M what  he 

thinks  of  the  Velasquez,  and  what  he  would  give  for  it.  Per- 
haps, too,  you  would  find  out  if  he  should  be  at  all  inclined  to 
purchase  t.Iie  Murillo  and  the  four  others." 

She  could  not  altogether  repress  a  sigh. 
"  "  The  Velasquez   is  such   a  favourite   of  yours,   I\fiss  St. 
LawTence,  thai  I  fear  you  will  feel  parting  Avith  it  greatly." 

"  Oh,"  said  Olivia,  rallying  her  spirits,  and  with  a  faint 
Bmile,  "  I  ought  not  to  mind  such  a  comparatively  triiiing 
distress;  certainly  that  picture  reminds  me  of  the  happy  part 
of  my  life — my  childhood.  But  it  is  better  that  this  one — that 
they  all — should  go,  and  my  mind  is  perfectly  made  up  to  the 
slight  sacrifice.  I  wish,"  she  added,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  I 
may  never  have  a  greater  one  to  make. 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  deep 
interest,  but  there  was  nothing  about  it  that  could  at  all 
offend  her;  for  he  never  could  look  at  Olivia  in  the  easy  man- 
ner with  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fix  his  eyes  upou 
the  generality  of  pietty  women.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be- 
long to  a  ''chisse  apart;"  and  though  he  had  never  hitherto 
feared  ^y  woman,  lie  did  experience  a  certain  degree  of  awe 
of  herseir  ;  and,  as  she  had  justly  said  once  to  her  sister,  it 
was  the  very  novelty  of  the  feelings  she  excited  in  his  mind 
that,  in  addition  to  her  many  charms,  more  than  commonly 
attracted  him  towards  her.  She  was  a  magnet  there  was  no 
receding  from  after  the  attraction  had  once  commenced. 

"  IC  it  depended  upon  nic,"  at  last  he  said,  although  almost 
timidly,  "  evej-y  pleasure  you  desired  should  be  yours.  I 
would  buy  all  these  pictures — nay,  a  whole  collnrtion— if— " 

"  If,"  said  Olivia,  interiupting  him,  "  you  had  Fortunatus's 
puree  to  throw  away  upon  ladies'  fancies." 

"  Without  his  purse,  I  have  cnouo;h  to  throw  away  upon 
your  fancies,  JMiss  St.  Lawreuco,  if  fancies  you  had;  but  1 
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should  not  call  it  throwing  money  away.  What  is  my  for- 
tune to  me  henceforth— for  I  must  say  what  you  must  know 
— unless  you  yourself  will  share  it  with  me?" 

Olivia  coloured,  then  gravely  answered — 

"Excuse  mo,  Sir  Frederick;  having  now  said  what  my 
father  desired  me  to  tell  you  respecting  his  pictures,  I  will  go 
to  my  sister,  who  is  still  iu  her  room;"  and  she  rose  to  depart. 

"  No,  no— you  must  hear  me,"  he  said,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  with  gentle  force  compelhng  her  to  reseat  herself.  "  I 
see  it  is  by  no  trifling  effort  that  your  love  can  be  won  ;  but 
there  is  no  exertion  1  would  not  encounter,  no  time  I  would 
not  wait,  no  sacrifice  I  would  not  make,  to  ensure  to  myself 
the  happiness  of  one  day  calling  you  mine." 

"  No  sacrifice,  indeed!"  replied  Olivia. 

"What  does  the  repetition  of  that  word  mean?"  he  said 
anxiously. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  returned,  with  one  of  her  searching 
Looks,  "  that  had  my  sister  liked  you  as  well  as  your,  for  a 
time,  marked  devotion  to  her  might  have  induced  her  to  have 
done,  the  sacrifice  of  an  inexperienced  girl's  affections  you 
would  not  have  considered  worth  a  thought ;"  and  once  more 
she  rose  to  depart. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  said,  "be  not  so  hard  upon  me! 
I  admired  your  sister  as  a  young  and  lovely  girl — almost  as 
a  child ;  but,  believe  me,  there  was  no  real  love  in  my  heart 
for  her." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  she  replied,  hastily;  "for  I  could 
almost  sooner  excuse  you  for  liking  her  at  first  and  being  in- 
constant m  your  liking,  than  for  going,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  systematically  to  work  to  make  an  impression  upon 
her  feelings,  even  to  writing  those  lines  upon  her  drawing, 
taking  care  not  to  finish  the  one  which  would  have  altogether 
committed  you;  although  indeed,  left  as  it  was,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  done  so  with  one  less  experienced  and 
less  artless  than  my  dear  Clara."  Then,  seeing  him  about 
to  speak,  she  added — 

"  Do  not  deny  it,  Sir  Frederick — I  am  certain  you  wrote 
those  lines." 

Her  large  black  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate  through  his  in- 
most soul,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  silent;  then — 

"  You  are  hard  upon  me,  Miss  St.  Lawrence ;  but  you 
yourself  are  very  young,  still  inexperienced  in  the  world's 
ways,  and  attach  consequences  to  what  you  would  deem  mere 
trifles,  had  you  lived  longer  and  had  seen  more  of  that  world." 

"  Then  may  1  never  see  more  of  it  than  1  have  hitherto!" 
said  Olivia,  firmly.  "  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  because  such 
may  be  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  those  ways  are  the  right 
ones.  1  value  truth  and  sincerity  from  my  heart.  How  are 
we  to  place  trust  and  confidence  in  that  individual  in  whom 
such  qualities  are  found  wanting?" 
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"And  for  your  truth  and  sincerity,"  Bald  Audeley,  vcith 
earnestness,  "  hardly  as  it  makes  you  think  of  me,  I  honour 
and  adore  you;  and  sometimes  we  most  admire  the  qualities 
we  may  be  wanting  in; — not,"  he  added,  fearing  he  might 
have  conceded  too  much,  "  that  I  mean  to  confess  myself  as 
insincere  on  this  occasion  as  you  choose  to  imagine  me.  Your 
fair  sister  evidently  loves  admiration  and  attention;  and  how 
can  a  man  resist  offering  both  to  so  pretty  a  pei'son,  when  he 
finds  them  perfectly  welcome?  And,  after  all,  how  can  you 
tell  how  far  my  admiration  might  not  have  increased  into 
affection,  had  you  not  appeared  and  made  me — although  I 
know,  alas !  quite  unintentionally  on  your  part — forget  every- 
body, everything,  but  yourself?" 

"  There  is  no  use  thus  refining  on  the  subject  to  me,  Sir 
Frederick,  so  let  us  dwell  upon  it  no  longer,  for  Clara  happily 
regards  your  past  admiration  in  its  true  light;  and  hence~ 
forth  no  subject  of  any  real  interest  need  ever  be  discussed 
by  you  and  me.  You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Lord  M— 
of  my  father's  wishes;  should  he  desire  to  speak  to  me  about 
the  pictures,  I  shall  not  shrink  from  seeing  him" — and  she 
left  the  room, 

"What  a  glorious  creature  that  is!"  thought  Audeley,  more 
vexed  than  surprised  at  all  she  had  uttered,  for  he  had  tact 
enough  to  appreciate  Olivia's  character,  and  almost  under- 
stood that  his  own,  so  perfectly  different,  was  not  likely  to 
find  favour  in  her  eyes.  "  Yet,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "  I  cannot 
live  without  her — she  must,  she  shall  be  mine!  She  is  a 
woman  to  admire  and  love  for  life;  the  first  I  ever  saw  of 
whom  I  do  not  think  I  could  get  tired.  Yea,  i  could  love 
her  and  live  with  her  for  life — even  a  quiet  home  life  might 
be  enjoyable  with  her — with  her  mind — her  talents — so  much 
too  to  discover  beneath  that  distant  reserve,  a  reserve  it 
would  bo  such  pride  and  delight  to  conquer;  that  exquisite 
beauty  too!  though  beauty  alone  satiates  oue  at  last,  on'e  gets 
more  or  less  used  to  it.  What  is  so  piquant  about  her  also 
is  that  sort  of  noble  grace  of  manner  and  movement — none  of 
the  tricky  or  studied  mannerism  of  the  world  of  fashion;  all 
innate — natural — unpretending;  altogether  1  have  never  seen 
anything  equal  to  her.  But  why — why  does  she  seem  abso- 
lutely to  look  down  upon  me?  No  woman  has  ever  done  so 
yet — but  one — "  and  he  actually  sighed  deeply,  "  Yes,  the 
daughter  inherits  the  mother's  high  principles;  surely  that 
mother  never  revealed  to  her  that — well,  1  believe  there  I 
was  wrong — but  no — Olivia  cannot  know  it — 1  begin  to  wish 
I  were  another  sort  of  man — one  that  she  could  love:  yet  she 
must  love  me — I  must  succeed — she  shall  be  my  wife! — time, 
perhaps — " 

And  thus,  whilst  pacing  those  two  small  drawing-rooms, 
he  went  musing  on  and  communing  with  himself,  until  inter- 
rupted by  Lord  JM 'b  arrival;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
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after  it,  Olivia,  who  was  still  in  Clara's  room,  postponing  her 
walk  for  the  chance  of  being  summoned  down  stairs,  received 

a  message  from  Lord  M ,  saying  that  he  should  much 

like  to  speak  to  her,  if  she  would  honour  him  with  an  in- 
terview." 

Olivia  entered  as  prepared  for  walking,  anxious  to  appear 
to  have  a  reason  for  shortening  the  communication  as  much 
as  possible,  but  shawled  and  bonneted  as  she  was,  by  which 
much  of  her  beauty  was  concealed,  still  she  looked  more  like 
a  sovereign  princess  than  the  daughter  of  a  disti-essed  com- 
moner, and  was  received  by  Lord   M with  courteous 

respect,  and  a  look  that  plainly  beti'ayed  the  admiration  she 
excited.  "  He  begged  a  thousand  pardons  for  troubling  her," 
but  said,  he  thought  it  best  to  hear  from  herself  whether 
Mr.  St.  Lawrence's  wishes  and  his  own  as  regarded  the  pic- 
tures were  likely  to  coincide.  He  then  named  a  price  for 
the  Velasquez  decidedly  beyond  what  it  had  been  valued  at 
by  some  of  the  best  connoisseurs  of  the  day  ;  offered  a 
fair  price  for  the  Murillo  and  the  two  Poussins,  but  having 
already  some  very  Siuperior  Canalettis,  he  did  not  particu- 
larly wish  to  have  these,  but  if  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  did  not  like 
to  part  with  the  former  only,  he  would,  sooner  than  relinquish 
the  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  take  them  all." 

Olivia  said,  "  It  certainly  had  been  her  father's  decision  to 
sell  the  set." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old  peer,  who  was 
sure  from  what  his  nephew  had  told  him  that  it  was  a  dire 
necessity  that  induced  St.  Lawrence  to  part  with  his  pictures, 
"  we  will  conclude  the  business  at  once,  for  I  will  take  them 
all  with  pleasure ;"  then  sitting  down,  and  taking  pen  and 
paper,  he  methodically  wrote  the  number,  names,  aud  prices 
of  the  pictures,  cast  up  the  sum  total,  and  presenting  it  to 
Olivia,  with  a  low  bow  that  would  have  done  honour  to  Louis 
Quatorze  himself,  he  said,  "  If  you  will  tell  me  who  is  Mr. 
St.  Lawrence's  banker,  I  will  desire  mine  to  place  this  sum 
with  his,  or  1  may  as  well  give  you  an  order  upon  C  at 

once,  if  you  like  it." 

Poor  Olivia  thought  it  might  be  better  to  have  the  order 
in  her  own  hands,  so  said,  "  it  would  be  quite  as  well  in  that 
way." 

Lord  M wrote  it,  and  after  giving  it  to  her  said,  "  Ah, 

there's  a  harp,  I  see;  my  nephew  Audeley  tells  me  you  are  a 
perfect  mistress  of  that  instrument.  Miss  Sc.  Lawrence.  Per- 
haps you  will  one  of  these  days  indulge  an  old  man  who  doats 
upon  music,  by  letting  him  hear  you  play,  if  Mr.  St.  Law- 
rence will  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance," 
and  taking  out  one  of  his  visiting  cards,  he  placed  it  on  the 
table. 

Olivia,  who  was  really  won  by  Lord  M 's  kind  and  gen- 
tlemanly manner  assured  him  she  would  do  so  with  pleasure 
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He  then  named  the  day  when  he  would  send  for  the  pictures, 
and  after  apologising  for  having  detained  her  when  already 
prepared  to  go  out,  he  left  her  with  another  truly  aristocratic 
DOW,  charmed  with  her  appearance,  and  grieving  to  think  of 
the  embarrassed  circumstances  in  which  her  family  was  in- 
volved. Sir  Frederick  seemed  about  to  linger,  but  Olivia 
bowing  to  him,  as  if  fully  expecting  him  to  follow  his  uncle, 
he  did  so,  although  most  unwillingly. 

St.  Lawrence  shoilly  returned  to  find  if  his  daughter  had 
concluded  the  disagreeable  business  satisfsictorily. 

"  And  now,  dear  father,"  said  Olivia,  "  let  me  have  the 
comfort  of  looking  over  your  bills,  and  as,"  she  added,  trying 
to  smile,  "  I  have  been  your  successful  agent  in  this  rather 
painful  transaction,  reward  me  by  letting  me  make  use  of 
this  money,"  holding  out  the  order,  "  to  pay  those  bills  that 
are  the  heaviest  and  the  longest  standing;  and  amongst 
them  certainly  should  be  our  house  rent;  this  is  a  large  sum, 
and  must  do  much."  She  knew  not  the  extent  of  his  mere 
gambling  debts. 

St.  Lawrence  said,  "  1  promise  you,  Olivia,  I  will  pay  what 
I  can  with  it,  but  you  must  let  me  go  my  own  way — there 
are  debts," — he  changed  the  M'ords, — "  bills,  I  mean,  you  can 
know  nothing  about,  but  which  are  the  most  imperative  to 
be  paid,  so  give  me  the  order." 

Olivia  sighed,  but  obeyed. 

"  This,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  will  pay  the  worst;"  but  he 
paused,  kissed  her  forehead  kindly,  for  he  could  not  look 
long  at  that  distressed,  anxious  countenance  without  a  pang. 
He  was  going  away,  but  retui-ned — 

"  By-the-way,  Olivia,  1  cannot  help  thinking  one  of  you 
two  has  made  a  conquest  of  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  for  he  is 
always  liere;  if  so,  w-liat  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  either! 
he  has  twenty  thousand  a  year,  and  two  tine  estates.  How 
wise  I  was  in  insisting  upon  your  not  denying  yourselves  iu 
that  pru<lish  way  you  wished,  whenever  I  happened  to  be 
out,  to  morning  visiters!  and  now  I  do  beg  you  will  not  diS' 
courage  iiim  by  any  of  your  cold  manners.  If  you  doa-4 
fancy  him,  I  dare  say  Clara  will,  and  really  I  am  most  an- 
xious to  see  you  both  married  as  soon  as  possible,  and  1  have 
invariably  observed,  that  if  girls  don't  go  off  as  soon  as  they 
'  come  out,'  they  usually  hang  on  hand  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  this  would  not  do  for  us,  you  miiM  know," — and  he 
left  the  room;  but  his  words  had  already  called  up  a  burning 
blush  into  Olivia's  cheeks,  for  her  father's  little  delicacy  as 
regarded  his  daughters  was  ever  grating  to  her  more  refined 
feelings;  yet  she  remembered  how  completely  she  had  got  rid 
of  Captain  Tilncy,  who  had  never  returned  since  the  day  he 
had  given  her  such  just  ollence,  and  as  she  felt  she  had  the 
power  to  protect  herself  and  her  young  sist(;r,  she  was  some- 
what comforted.     Then  again,  reverting  to  their  pecuniary 
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distresses,  she  thought,  "what  -will  become  of  us?  My  fa- 
ther's difficulties  seem  to  be  like  a  fathomless  abyss,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  there  appears  no  chance  of  sounding.  Yet 
auj'thing  would  be  better  than  to  save  ourselves  from  ruin 
by  either  of  us  marrying  Sir  Frederick.  Oh!  that  Clara 
could  but  like  Oswald  Thoroton!" 

The  pictures  were  sent  for  in  a  few  days  after  Lord  M 

had  concluded  the  purchase,  and  as  Olivia  stood  at  her  bed- 
room window  watching  them  through  the  lattice  of  her  Venetian 
blind,  whilst  they  were  being  carefully  placed  in  the  vehicle 
destined  for  their  conveyance,  she  dropped  a  few  "  natural 
tears."  They  were  almost  the  only  remaining  memorials, 
certainly  the  only  valuable  ones,  of  her  mother's  family  by 
the  female  side,  those  pictures  having  been  brought  as  a  part 

of  her  dowry  by  her  grandmother,  the  noble  Olivia  S ,  to 

her  English  husband.  And  now  they  were  gone—finally 
gone!  She  should  probably  never  look  upon  them  again,  and 
yet  the  sum  this  sacrifice  had  obtained  was  plainly  still  insuf- 
ficient to  defray  the  half  of  her  father's  not  merely  long- 
standing, but  she  feared  newly-contracted  debts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  And  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate."— Othello. 

CLA.RA  was  quite  recovered,  and  the  drawing  lessons  were 
renewed,  which  Olivia  was  particularly  glad  of,  as  they  caused 
a  constant  and  interesting  occupation  to  Clara,  and  helped 
greatly  to  taks  off  her  thoughts  from  Su-  Frederick's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  first  afternoon  of  the  resumed  lessons,  whilst  Clara 
was  drawing  assiduously,  Mr.  Beechcroft  entered,  and  re- 
quested Olivia  would  come  to  his  painting-room  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  wished  her  to  see  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  which 
he  had  quite  finished,  and  declared  was  "a  glorious  picture" — 
"  though  I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,"  he  added,  smiling, 
and  at  the  same  time  rubbing  his  hands,  a  habit  he  indulged 
in  when  especially  pleased.  Olivia  immediately  complied; 
but  before  she  had  quite  reached  the  door  of  the  painting- 
room,  the  idea  suddenly  struck  her  that  Edward  might  be 
there;  and,  if  so,  delightful  as  might  be  another  meeting,  she 
felt  she  owed  it  to  her  father,  equally  to  herself,  not  to  allow 
it  to  take  place.  She  had  forbidden  him  to  meet  her  there, 
and  she  would  be  firm  to  what  she  I'egarded  as  her  duty.  She 
stopped  suddenly. 

"Is  any  one  there,  Mr.  Beechcroft?"  she  said,  whilst  the 
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crimson  torrent  rushed  up  into  her  cheeks,  even  to  her  fore- 
head.    IIo  smiled,  but  made  no  answer. 

She  turned  away;  then,  pausing,  said — ■ 

"  Tell  him  this  is  not  right.  He  knows  I  forbade  all  at- 
tempts at  meeting  me  here.  If  this  occur  again,  much  as  I 
shall  regret  it  for  my  sister's  sake,  she  must  not  continue  her 
lessons." 

"  Be  not  angry,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Lawrence.  He  came  this 
day  and  at  this  hour,  because  it  is  the  only  moment  business 
permitted  him  to  take  advantage  of  to  see  his  picture,  as  he 
wished  to  do  before  1  give  it  its  finishing  stroke;  knowing  you 
■were  here,  he  would  have  been  more  than  mortal,  in  my  opi- 
nion, had  he  not  endeavoured  to  see  you.  Had  he  not  been 
with  me,  I  should  have  equally  requested  you  to  come  in,  as 
the  Joan-of-Arc  will  be  sent  away  before  you  return  here  on 
Tuesday.  So,  once  more,  be  not  angry  with  Mr.  Carleton, 
but  relent  and  come  in." 

"  I  will  not  be  angry,"  said  the  sorely-tempted  girl,  while 
she  with  difficulty  repressed  a  sigh  :  "  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it,  it  is  very  different ;  but  I  shall  go  in,  and  what 
is  more,  I  beg  he  will  not  come  to  the  room  where  my  sister 
is  drawing,  Mr.  Beechcroft,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand 
kindly.  "  You  know  in  your  heart  I  am  only  doing  what  is 
right — what  you  would  like  your  own  daughter  to  do  under 
similar  circumstances." 

"  I  do  know,  at  all  events,  that  you  are  everythlnsr  that  iz 
excellent  and  delightful,"  said  the  kind-hearted  artist,  bowing 
respectfully  as  he  relinquished  her  hand,  "  and  after  that  I 
■will  not  attempt  another  word;"  and  Olivia,  giving  him  a  faint 
smile,  returned  to  Clara  and  Mrs.  Beechcroft  with  a  throb- 
bing heart.  To  be  under  the  same  roof  with  Edward,  and  not 
to  see  him  even,  and  that  from  her  cwn  choice!  How  long 
did  that  hour's  lesson  seem  to  her!  How  short  it  had  been, 
had  she  been  in  that  painting-room!  Slie  knew  he  still  con- 
tinued there,  for  whoever  left  it  to  go  down  stairs  must  pass 
Mrs.  Beechcroft's  apartment,  and  no  footstep  reached  her 
listening  ear — not  once  did  she  hear  the  street-door  shut. 
Yes,  she  was  sure  he  was  there  all  that  while,  and  ho  must 
be  staying  there  because  he-knew  she  was  still  witliin  reach 
of  him.  Ho  might  hope  she  would  alter  her  mind  and  go  in; 
but  no,  she  would  not  Then  she  thought  over  their  late 
happy  meeting  in  that  very  room,  -where  she  even  now  had  it 
in  her  power  to  be  enjoying  one  equally  delightful,  and  the 
contrast  of  her  former  and  present  feelings  was  a  trying  one; 
but  she  felt  she  was  acting  prudently  and  rightly,  and  that 
conviction  supported  her  through  that  tantalizing  hour. 

The  sisters  had  settled,  as  they  returned  home  through  the 
very  street  in  which  Mrs.  Thoroton  resided,  to  call  there,  as 
Olivia  really  wished  to  soften  down  the  slight  oHence  she 
feared  she  had  given  by  the  refusal  of  the  bonnets ;  and  also 
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was  desirous  to  keep  up  their  intercourse  witli  the  family,  in 
the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  her  sister  migtit  view  Oswald 
in  a  more  favourite  light  than  she  had  hitherto  done;  for 
Clara  knew  of  Sir  Frederick's  positive  declaration  to  her  sis- 
ter, and  it  had  done  her  good.  She  felt  all  was  quite  at  an 
end  as  regarded  his  former  admiration  for  herself,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  she  experienced 
some  secret  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  the  mortification  he  in  his 
turn  must  feel  at  her  sister's  total  indifference  towards  him. 

They  were  just  turning  into  G Square,  through  two 

sides  of  which  they  had  to  walk  to  get  into  Mrs.  Thoroton's 
street,  when  a  quick  footstep,  which  Olivia  fancied  she  recog- 
nised, overtook  them;  and  the  next  moment  Edward  Carleton 
was  shaking  hands  with  Clara,  ending  with  Olivia,  that  by 
so  doing  he  might  hold  that  dear  hand  a  little  longer  within 
his  own.  So  they  walked  slowly  and  happily  on  until  they 
arrived  at  Mrs.  Thoroton's  door;  and  as  that  lady  was  at 
home,  the  short-lived  pleasure  was  ended.  But  a  pleasure  it 
was,  and  one  to  be  remembered  with  delight  for  more  than 
the  whole  day  afterwards. 

They  found  Mrs.  Thoroton,  to  their  sui-prise,  as  friendly 
and  glad  to  see  them  as  she  used  to  be;  and  the  bonnets  were 
not  once  alluded  to.  She  told  them  that  her  son  and  daughter 
were  just  then  both  in  the  country,  but  they  were  to  return 
in  a  few  days;  and  that  she  should  have  a  series  of  parties, 
to  all  of  which  she  hoped  the  sisters  and  their  father  would 
come.  Olivia,  too,  imagined  that  Clara  had  looked  a  little 
disappointed  when  she  found  that  Oswald  was  not  at  home; 
and  she  began  to  hope  that  her  heart  was  perhaps  softening 
towards  him.  Altogether,  she  found  herself  fancying  all 
might  eventually  turn  out  better  for  them  both  than  she  had 
been  lately  in  the  habit  of  anticipating. 

Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  however,  was  not  to  be  repulsed. 
He  abstained,  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  from  any  further  open 
explanation  of  his  feelings,  but  he  continued  to  come  to  the 
house  almost  daily;  and  when  asked  by  St.  Lawrence  to  din- 
ner, invariably  accepted  his  invitation,  even  if,  as  was  often 
the  case,  he  had  engaged  himself  previously  elsewhere ;  and 
this  he  took  care  that  Olivia  at  least  should  be  aware  of. 
Still  he  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  she  attended 
to  every  person  more  than  himself ;  and  Mr.  Forster  in  parti- 
cular, though  certainly,  to  all  appearance,  anything  but  a 
mangeur  de  coeurs  or  a  dangerous  man,  was  a  decided  griev- 
ance to  him.  He  was  provoked,  too,  to  find  annoyance  where  he 
least  expected  it — for  he  had  not  looked  for  it — in  a  geologist,  an 
antiquarian,  an  author,  or,  in  short,  any  learned  man.  "  What 
has  such  a  person  to  do  with  pretty  women  ?"  thought  Sir 
Frederick,  as  he  one  day  glanced  at  himself  for  a  moment  in 
the  glass  opposite  to  which  he  stood,  after  having  cast  rather 
a  contemptuous  look  on  the  clever  Forster's  plain  face;  yet 
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he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  there  was  some- 
thing pleasing  as  well  as  perfectly  unpretending  ahout  him, 
and  that  it  was  very  evident  that,  although  for  years  devoted 
to  study,  he  was  not  above  the  common,  every-day  feelings 
of  human  natui-e ;  neither  was  he,  what  authors  and  author- 
esses it  must  be  owned  not  unfrequently  are,  queer,  quizzical- 
looking,  devoid  of  manner,  and  ill-dressed.  Although  accus- 
tomed to  grub  in  mines,  to  be  powdered  with  mumrny  dust, 
to  travel  about  in  soiled,  shabby  clothes,  obliged  at  times 
to  eat  tant  bien  mie  mal  with  his  fingers,  and  drink  out  of 
the  palms  of  his  hands  or  the  hollow  of  his  hat  or  cap,  yet, 
once  restored  to  civilized  society,  INIr.  Forster  dressed,  looked, 
and  acted  like  other  people,  and  much  as  if  he  had  been  used 
to  nothing  but  every-day  life.  Moreover,  he  did  not  throw  his 
learning  at  the  heads  of  everybody  he  came  near;  indeed,  his 
fault  was  that  of  conversing  too  rarely,  and  being  so  little 
"  demonstratif,"  that  people  with  little  discernment  in  them- 
selves, and  who  had  not  been  made  aware  that  he  was  the 
]\Ir.  Foster,  would  have  regarded  him  as  a  complete  nobody. 
AU  this,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with  a  plain  face,  but  pleasant 
expression  of  countenance,  and  a  quick,  intelligent  eye,  was 
Mr.  Forster;  and  in  spite  of  his  many  years'  devotion  to  deep 
research  and  continued  study,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  lively 
though  somewhat  repressed  imagination,  and  had  been 
wonderfully  taken  with  Olivia  St.  Lawrence,  young  and  un- 
learned as  she  was.  He  began  by  being  struck  with  her 
beauty,  the  shape  of  her  head  and  the  upper  part  of  her  face 
reminding  him  of  a  precious  antique  he  possessed,  supposed 
to  be  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  sphynx.  However,  having 
been  much  in  Spain,  he  soon  contemplated  her  as  resembling 
far  more  decidedly  the  beauties  of  that  country,  especially  in 
figure  and  carriage;  and  finally,  through  her  simple  and  un- 
pretending conversation,  he  soon  discovered  the  powerful 
mtellect  it  not  unfrequently  betrayed,  and  wondereu  to  find, 
at  her  early  age,  and  notwithstanding  her  very  limited  inter- 
course with  clever  people,  how  much  information  she  had 
already  acquired  ;  but  real  powers  of  mind  will  struggle, 
more  or  less  successfully,  through  every  disadvantage. 

St.  Lawrence  had  him  often  to  dine  with  him,  and  that 
chiefly  because,  as  he  never  played  at  cards,  he  felt  that 
bis  conversation  would  not  only  amuse  his  daughters,  but 
would  interest  Olivia  sufficiently,  he  hoped,  to  take  oft  her 
rather  watchful  attention  to  the  high  play  she  knew  was  often 
carrying  on  in  the  front  drawing-room.  There  was  a  some- 
thing in  the  glance  of  her  anxious,  half-roproving  eye  which 
St.  Lawrence  never  could  feel  comfortable  under. 

One  evening,  M-hilst  Mr,  Forster  happened  to  be  the  only 
gentleman  witli  the  sisters,  St.  Lawrence  being  at  whist  with 
the  others  in  the  adjoining  room,  the  former,  hearing  the  clock 
on  the  mantel-piece  strike  ten,  said — 
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"  I  really  must  not  linger  here  much  longer.  I  have  now 
to  finish  writing  and  looking  over  a  manuscript,  Avhich  will 
keep  me  up  until  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  owing  to  my 
giving  myself  the  indulgence  of  dining  here  this  evening." 

Clara  asked  him  about  the  MS.  and  he  told  her  it  was  a 
small  volume  of  travels  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  and  that 
it  must  be  ready  by  a  certain  time.  "I  am  quite  dis&atisfied 
with  the  style,"  he  said,  "as,  indeed,  I  invariably  am  with  all 
I  write;  and  I  find  I  have  much  to  correct  and  even  alter." 

"  Oh!"  said  Olivia,  "  do  not  correct  too  much,  a  simple  style 
is  so  charming,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  with  my 
little  experience,  so  rare  in  these  days.  I  do  so  like  to  read  a 
book,  the  language  of  which  does  not  draw  off  my  attention 
from  the  matter,  especially  when  that  matter  happens  to  be 
what  one  wants  really  to  consider  seriously.  I  always  think 
the  perfection  of  style  in  a  work  is  like  the  perfection  of  man- 
ner in  a  person— we  feel  it  is  delightful,  yet  we  do  not  per- 
petually stop  to  examine  what  it  is  that  makes  it  so." 

"  An  excellent  comparison,"  said  Forster,  with  a  pleased 
look  at  the  speaker ;  "  I  wish  it  had  occm-red  to  me  to  m.ake 
it;  now  go  on  and  tell  me  a  little  of  your  opinion  on  the  faults 
of  style." 

"Indeed,"  said  Olivia,  smiling,  "it  is  not  fiiir  to  be  cate- 
chised by  a  regular  author  like  yourself,  but  you  are  so  in- 
dulgent I  do  not  much  mind  venturing  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  :  so  I  will  say,  I  cannot  endure  to  find  one  or  two 
favourite  words,  or  peculiar  expressions,  starting  up  in  almost 
every^  page.  I  don't  know  how  it  is— perhaps  having  a  quick 
ear  for  music  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  at  least 
when  reading  aloud,  as  I  often  do— but  I  soon  find  out  these 
repeated  words,  and  then  I  am  always  upon  the  watch  for 
them,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so,  and  it  is  quite  weari- 
some. Lately  I  read  a  book  which  I  delighted  in,  bot  the 
word  '  wild,'  I  really  think,  was  brought  in  every  second  or 
third  page  at  least — " 

"  Until,"  interrupted  Clara,  laughing,  "  OHvia  became 
almost  wild  herself." 

_  "  Your  sister's  observations,"  said  Forster,  "  are  perfectly 
just;  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  we  may  say  of  ladies'  judgment 
as  regards  style— that  is,  if  they  are  ladies  of  real  taste— what 
I  have  heard  said  of  their  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  wine, 
that  their  taste  is  so  pure  and  refined,  in  consequence  of  their 
dnnkmg  so  little,  that  they  are  able  to  discriminate  between 
really  bad  and  good  wine  better  than  most  men,  because 
theirs  IS  become  vitiated  by  the  quantity  of  all  sorts  they 
have  been  used  to  swallow.  I  do  believe,  too,  that  con- 
stant familiarity  with  anything,  or  any  subject,  is  apt  to 
blunt  the  naturally  pure  edge  of  our  perceptions.  Witness 
many  authors  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their  literary 
career,  have  charmed,  especially  by  the  simplicity,  yet  the 
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jolishcd  simplicity,  of  their  language,  but  who  after  being 
habituated  to  write  volume  after  volume,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  works  of  imagination,  fall  at  last  inro  a  style 
BO  exaggerated  and  aiJected,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be- 
lieve the  beautiful  and  simple  writing  of  the  first  work  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen  that  dictated  the  last.  But  the 
style  of  the  day  is,  I  quite  agree,  the  ovtre  and  the  over- 
ornamented;  now,  on  the  contrary,  1  know  that  mine  is 
decidedly  too  unfinished.  1  often  wish  I  had  some  lady-Mend 
of  taste,  who  would  let  me  read  my  manuscript  to  her,  and 
correct  my  language  as  she  listens :  I  would  sooner  have  her 
opinion  of  ray  style  than  that  of  all  the  clever  men  I  know. 
I  am  not  flattering,"  ho  continued,  earnestly,  having  ob- 
eerved  a  doubting  smile  on  Olivia's  lips,  "because,  I  was 
going  to  add,  generally  speaking,  it  is  for  style  alone  I  should 
80  greatly  desire  a  feminine  opinion." 

"Oh:"  said  the  lively  Clai-a,  laughing,  and  clapping  her 
hands  with  childish  vivacity,  "do  come  and  read  your  MS.  to 
us — you  seem  to  think  OUvia's  taste  so  good,  that  she  might 
be  the  lady-friend  you  want,  and  1  will  be  the  ignorant  but 
pleased  listener.  Oh!  I  should  so  like  to  read  a  book  before 
it  was  piinted: — 1  should  be  so  proud  to  say  such  a  thing 
had  happened  to  me! — Pray,  pray,  read  it  to  us!" 

Olivia  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  and  Mr.  Forster  said — "I 
should  like  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  read  to  you  both 
the  short  work  I  am  just  now  finishing — '  Life  in  Arabia.'" 

"Oh!  wh;\t  a  delightful  titls!"  said  Clara:  "  all  about  those 
Arabs  and  their  beautiful  horses,  I  suppose,  and  their  roving 
lives ;  only  1  hope  there  is  no  geology  in  it — one  of  your  works 
was  tull  of  that  subject.  Olivia  read  it  with  interest,  though 
she  said  it  was  hard  to  understand ;  but  then  she  bought  a 
Manual  of  Geology,  and  1  really  believe  ended  by  knowing  a 
good  deal  about  it ;  but  it  confused  me  so  dreadfully  that  I 
gave  it  up  after  the  first  chapter,  and  all  I  remember  is  that 
I  believe,  though  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  the  foundation  rocks 
are  of  granite." 

Forster  and  Olivia  both  laughed  outright,  whilst  the  former 
said — 

'■  No,  tlierc  is  no  geology  at  all — quite  plain  and  easy — 
merely  a  sort  of  journal  of  two  or  three  mouths  I  passed  tra- 
veliiug  about  parts  of  Arabia  which  happen  to  be  but  little 
known,  with  a  sure  and  trusty  guide  I  was  fortune  enough 
to  procure.  If  you  really  did  wish  it,"  he  said  to  Clara, 
whilst  glancing  at  Olivia,  "1  could  read  it  to  you  by  taking 
up  an  hour  of  your  time  in  two  or  three  mornings." 

"We  should  be  but  too  pleased  to  hear  it,"  said  Olivia; 
"  but  1  own  it  would  be  really  presumptuous  'to  think  either 
of  us  could  detect  any  faults  in  the  writing  of  such  an  author 
as  yourself." 

"  >No,  no,  Miss  St.  Lawrence ;  not  presumptuoufl  at  all. 
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I  know  myself,  and,  as  I  have  said,  am  aware  my  style  has  its 
decided  faults.  Perhaps  I  am  not  so  modest  about  my  mat- 
ter, but  the  manner  is  wanting.  It  has  its  angles  and  rough- 
nesses that  1  feel  M'ant  polishing.  It  is  just  like  my  outward 
man,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  compared  to  that  of  many  others. 
Now,  I  feel  convinced  irom  my  make  and  muscular  power, 
that  I  could  seize  upon  the  fine  but  slight  figure  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick Audeley,  and  carry  him  up  and  down  stairs  much  as 
a  mother  would  her  young  child;  but  still,  as  to  beauty  and 
elegance,  I  should  be  a  fool  not  to  see  that  mine  cannot  com- 
pete with  his.  So  now,  since  your  sister  wishes  it,"  ho  said, 
particularly  addressing  Olivia,  I  will  bring  this  little  MS. 
and  you  will  be  so  kind,  as  I  read,  to  correct  any  harshness, 
and  more  especially  find  out  any  peculiar  word,  or  words; 
only  I  know  you  admit  nobody  before  two  o'clock,  and  then 
you  have  often  such  a  levee,  that  reading  aloud  would  be 
hopeless." 

Clara  said  that  there  could  be  no  reason  why  for  so  good 
a  purpose  he  should  not  be  admitted  at  one,  for  that  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  and  advantage  to  herself  and  Olivia; 
and,  as  the  card-table  was  broken  up  and  the  gentlemen 
had  departed,  St.  Lawrence  joined  them,  and  was  told  by  the 
eager  Clara  of  all  that  had  been  passing.  St.  Lawrence 
was  both  surprised  and  flattered  to  think  that  such  a  man  as 
Forster  should  desu-e  to  read  an  unpublished  work  to  a  girl 
of  Ohvia's  age  for  the  sake  of  her  opinion,  for  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  there  might  be  another  motive  for  the  wish,  the 
possibility  of  his  thinkiug  of  his  daughter  as  a  lover  never 
once  entering  St.  Lawrence's  imagination. 

St.  Lawrence,  therefore,  said,  "that  he  thought  Mr.  Forster 
certainly  might  be  admitted  at  one  o'clock,  and  that  he 
himself  should  be  glad  to  assist  at  the  reading." 

So  at  one  the  following  day  Mr.  Forster  found  himself  hap- 
pily engaged  in  reading liis  MS.  aloud  to  his  two  fair  young 
friends  and  their  father,  and  a  pleasurable  hour  it  proved  to 
the  whole  party.  There  were  a  spirit  and  a  wild  originality 
about  the  worK  that  made  it  delightful,  and  St.  Lawrence 
was  not  a  little  amused  to  find  Mr.  Forster  attending  upon 
Olivia's  criticisms;  and  she  soon  did  discover  he  had  a  fa- 
vourite word  and  one  or  two  phrases  too  frequently  brought 
forward,  which  she,  half-laughing,  half-colouring,  mentioned; 
so  that  the  others,  being  on  the  watch,  were  speedily  convinced 
of  the  truth  as  well  as  the  quickness  of  her  observation, 
whilst  Forster  himself  was  the  first  to  stop  and  smile  when- 
ever he  uttered  the  reiterated  offence,  and  with  a  pencil 
altered  the  word,  or  more  often  asked  Olivia  to  find  another, 
which,  as  soon  as  she  did,  he  immediately  adopted. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  they  were  equally  agree- 
ably employed ;  but  St.  Ijawrence  who  really  had  business 
elsewhere  at  half-past  one,  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  and 
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two  had  hardly  struck  when  in  walked  Sir  Frederick  Aude- 
ley,  whose  countenance  betrayed  astonishment  at  finding  Mr. 
Forster  comfortably  seated  in  an  arm-chair  reading  aloud, 
whilst  Olivia  was  working  and  Clara  drawing  near  him. 

Mr.  Forster  looked  and  felt  rather  confused,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  feelings  he  hardly  suspected  in  himself,  but  yet 
feared  might  be  suspected  by  another.  Such  things  do  hap- 
pen. However,  ho  rolled  up  his  MS.  turned  to  the  clock, 
saying  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late,  the  hour  had  passed  so 
swiftly,  which  proved  to  Audeley  that  Mr.  Forster  nad  been 
admitted  much  before  the  sisters'  usual  time  for  receiving 
visiters,  whilst  the  watchful  and  experienced  lover  observed  a 
marked  difference  in  the  author's  look  and  manner,  as  he  at 
parting  shook  hands  with  the  two  sisters,  and  it  annoyed  him. 

"  Mr.  Forster  is  a  privileged  person  here,  I  see,"  said  Aude- 
ley at  last,  taking  out  of  the  vase  before  Clara  one  of  the  very 
flowers  she  was  copying,  quite  unmindful  now  of  the  occupa- 
tion he  had  once  professedly  been  so  interested  in,  and  examin- 
ing the  blossom  witii  apparent  attention,  in  order  not  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  present  vexation,  "  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  admitted  so  long  before  your  time  for  receiving.  Miss  St. 
Lawrence." 

He  did  not  see,  but  Olivia  did,  poor  Clara's  eyes  full  of 
anger,  ar.d  yet  almost  dimmed  with  tears,  as  she  beheld  the 
very  flower  she  was  finishing  so  nicely,  twisting  about  in  his 
fingers — "  It  would  not  have  been  thus  a  little  wliilo  ago,"  she 
thought,  and  rising  she  left  the  room.  Her  heart  was  full, 
Olivia  saw  it,  and  felt  for  her. 

But  Clara  re-entered,  to  Olivia's  agreeable  surprise,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  left  the  apartment.  A  sudden  spirited 
determination  had  come  over  her  to  return,  lest  Sir  Fre- 
derick should  have  suspected  the  vexation  his  action  and 
total  unmindfulness  of  herself  had  occasioned,  for  she  little 
knew  that  he  had  not  even  noticed  her  momentary  absence; 
and  as  she  heard  the  last  part  of  her  sister's  sentence,  she 
said,  rather  desirous  to  add  to  his  wonder  and  annoyance — 

"  Ah:  it  is  all  very  well  for  Olivia  to  talk  of  his  coming  hero 
out  of  good  nature.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  her  taste  so  good, 
that  he  actually  made  her  promise  to  correct  any  faults  of 
language  that  might  strike  her  in  his  manuscript.  Yes,  yes, 
I  see  ho  admires  Olivia  very  much  in  every  way." 

"  At  all  events  then,"  said  Audeley,  with  a  tone  of  annoy- 
ance there  was  no  mistaking,  "  he  shows  his  taste  in  becom- 
ing your  sister's  devoted  admirer." 

"Olivia  gave  him  a  look  of  cool  indifterence,  and  said  no- 
thing; she  regarded  the  charge  as  so  utterly  unfounded  and 
absurd,  that  she  imagined  he  only  made  it  out  of  pique,  on 
finding  any  one  gentleman  admitted  at  an  hour  when  he  was 
not.  Jiut  she  turned  her  eyes  from  him  to  Clara,  with  a 
bright  and  encouraging  look,  so  pleased  was  she  to  havt 
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witnessed  her  immediate  conquest  over  her  own  naturally 
distressed  feelings.  Clara  understood  it,  and  acquiring  fresh 
courage,  said — 

"  And  now,  Sir  Frederick,  if  you  have  sufficiently  admired 
and  examined  that  beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland  blossom, 
really  the  largest  and  finest  I  ever  saw,  perhaps  you  will  let 
me  replace  it,  if  I  can,  in  the  same  position  as  before,  that  I 
may  finish  my  drawing,  though,  after  all" — she  added  with 
an  arch  glance— "I  believe  you  have  been  thinking  more 
about  Mr.  Forster  than  my  poor  flower." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  earthly  reason  I  could  have  to  think 
about  the  little  author,"  said  Audeley  very  decidedly,  annoyed 
at  such  an  unexpected  remark  from  Clara — "  but" — and  he 
restored  her  the  beautiful  flower  with  a  slight  bow,  which  in 
him  was  ever  so  graceful;  "  I  reafly  beg  you  a  thousand  par- 
dons for  my  inexcusable  inattention  to  your  present  delightful 
occupation.  I  flatter  myself  I  am  not  in  general  so  incon- 
siderate," he  added  rather  haughtily,  vexed  at  having  ap- 
peared even  for  a  moment  wanting  in  the  high  breeding  he 
was  so  celebrated  for  possessing,  and  upon  which  he  had 
always  prided  himself.  But  other  visiters  came  in,  and  as 
he  observed  that  Olivia,  during  the  rest  of  the  time  he  passed 

in  C Street,  attended  to  him  even  less  than  usual,  he 

returned  home  in  no  very  agreeable  mood,  for  the  possibility 
of  finding  a  rival,  perhaps  a  successful  one,  in  the  clever 
Forster,  was  by  no  means  a  consolatory  idea.  Still  he  tried  to 
comfort  himself  with  remembering,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  ta- 
lents, .Mr.  Foster  was  old  enough  to  be  Olivia's  father;  that 
notwithstanding  a  pair  of  fine  eyes,  and  looking  a  good  deal 
like  a  gentleman,  still  he  was  decidedly  more  plain  than  other- 
wise, and  fwtunately  did  himself  great  injustice  from  his 
shyness.  No,  it  was  impossible  such  a  beautiful  young  crea- 
ture as  Olivia  could  for  a  mome'it  give  a  sei'ious  thought  to 
Forster.  Yet  distant,  reserved,  and  thoughtful  as  was  gene- 
rally her  manner  and  appearance,  Audeley  had  discovered 
her  intense  affection  for  her  sister;  her  continued  and  deep 
regret  for  a  mother  she  had  idolised;  and  as  he  was  certain 
there  was  plenty  of  warmth  in  her  heart,  ho  felt  equally  sure, 
she  was  capable  of  a  fond,  perhaps  a  passionate  attachment, 
"but  not  for  a  man  like  Forster,"  he  thought.  Oh!  that  he 
could  excite  such  a  love  in  that  heart  for  himself! 

Before  the  return  of  Oswald  and  Julia  Thoroton  to  Lon- 
don, their  mother  drove  with  the  sisters  one  fine  afternoon  to 
a  nurseryman's  garden,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  where  she 
ordered  a  prolusion  of  delicious  plants  for  her  own  very  pretty 
conservatory,  and  desired  about  half  a  dozen  more  to  be  sent 

to  C Street,  a  gift  which  Olivia  could  not  refuse,  but 

was  grateful  for.  They  walked  about  the  grounds  for  some 
time,  admiring  the  flowers  and  plants,  when  Olivia,  happen- 
ing to  separate  herself  from  ]Mrs.  Thoroton  and  her  sister. 
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found  herself  presently  at  a  gate  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
which  opened  into  a  spacious  and  verdant  field,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  was  a  very  pretty  cotta;^e-sort  of  villa,  with  a 
garden  round  it;  both  evidently  small,  but  well  kept  and 
tastefiilly  arranged. 

The  gardener's  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  gate,  and  Olivia  asked  her  to  whom  that  pretty- 
looking  place  belonged.  The  woman  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said  it  belonged  to  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  and 
that  it  had  been  for  some  time  occupied  by  his  French 
mistress, 

"  They  say  he  is  going  to  part  from  her,  ma'am,  but  I 
don't  know  if  it  is  true — she  is  really  a  very  quiet  pretty 
looking  little  lady,  and  we  are  ordered  to  send  her  quantities 
of  plants  and  flowers,  of  which  she  is  very  fond.  Sir  Fre- 
derick till  lately  used  to  be  here  some  part  of  most  days — he 
does  not  come  so  often  now  as  he  used  to  do;  still  he  is 
mostly  here  on  Sundays,  I  believe." 

Olivia  had  heard  more  than  enough — said  a  few  words  to 
the  child  to  please  the  mother,  and  then  walked  away. 

And  this  was  the  man  professedly  in  love  with  herself — 
assiduously  attending  to  her,  declaring  that  his  highest  am- 
bition was  to  obtain  her  for  his  wife;  evidently  intending  to 
persevere  in  his  suit,  and  wishing  her  to  believe  that  he  was 
feeling  for  her  an  ardent  and  sincere  affection;  and  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  was  continuing  to  live  Avith  a  mis- 
tress! Yet  it  was  a  circumstance,  although  it  had  come 
to  her  knowledge  as  a  fac'.,  that  she  could  not  even  allude 
to.  Poor  helpless,  shrinking,  delicate,  dependant  woman! 
how  often  hard  to  bear  is  your  relative  position  with  regard  to 
man.  Olivia  now  felt  as  if  his  so-called  love  for  herself  was 
almost  an  insult,  sharing  as  he  was  apparently  doing,  his  heart 
between  herself  and  one  who  was  probably  paid  for  the  love 
she  either  felt  or  professed  to  feel  for  him,  and  she  was  only  too 
thankful  that  his  merely  passing  admiration  for  Clara  had 
prevented  all  chance  of  that  dear  sister  becoming  the  wife  of 
Sir  Frederick  Audeley.  For  herself,  his  passionate  profes- 
sions were  even  less  than  of  no  consequence;  her  whole  heart 
Avas  Edward's;  but  had  it  not  been  so,  Sir  Frederick  could 
have  no  charms  for  her.  Love  without  perfect  esteem  seemefl 
to  Olivia  an  utter  impossibility;  to  be  unable  to  look  up  to 
a  husband  M'ould  be  too  painful. 

The  afternoon  which  the  sisters  had  passed  in  these  gar- 
dens, had  brought  Lord  M-. to  C Street;  he  had  found 

Mr.  St.  Lawrence  at  home,  and  before  leaving  him,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  and  his  daughters  would  come  to  a 
small  musical  party  he  was  shortly  to  have,  and  which,  as  it 
was  to  consist  chiefly  of  amateurs,  he  asked  whether  Mr.  St 
Lawrence  thought  that  he  could  prevail  on  his  eldest  daughter 
to  play  the  harp  on  that  night,  ns  l;e  longed  so  much  to  hear 
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her,  and  St.  Lawrence  promised  for  her.     The  sisters  found 

Miss  M 's  cai'd  left  for  them — for  Lady  M had  long 

heen  dead — and  an  invitation  in  form  for  the  whole  party. 

St.  Lawrence  told  his  daughters  what  he  had  undertaken 
for  them,  but  Olivia  expressed  the  utmost  dishke  to  the  idea 
of  performing  herself;  it  was  a  display  of  her  talents  she  had 
never  yet  encountered,  and  now  she  could  not  endure  the 
idea  ot  it.  Had  her  mother  been  there  to  protect,  to  encour- 
age her — but  now ! — and  amongst  a  room  full  of  strangers. 
She  shr'ink  from  the  mere  thought!  for  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Olivia's  character  was  a  total  absence  of  all  desire  to 
shine,  but  her  father  entreated  her — had  he  harshly  com- 
manded, perhaps  she  would  have  resisted;  but  Avhen  Avith  his 
then  haggard  look  and  weakened  voice,  he  asked  her  to 
comply  as  a  favour  to  himself,  she  could  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  refusing  him.  A  parent's  entreaties,  unless  in  a 
really  bad  cause,  with  a  right-minded  child  are  more  power- 
ful than  commands, 

Oswtdd  had  returned  to  London,  and  continued  to  call  oc- 
casionally in  C Street;  and  when  he  and  Sir  Frederick 

happened  to  be  there  together,  Olivia  observed  that  Clara 
paid  the  foiTner  more  attention  than  she  usually  did,  and 
although  the  action  was  the  result  of  mortified  vanity,  and 
the  wish  to  show  that,  though  he  had  neglected  her,  she  still 
had  her  admirers,  yet  Olivia  flattered  herself  it  might  even- 
tually lead  her  sister  to  take  that  interest  in  Oswald  he  so 
fully  deserved.  Mr.  Y\^est  frequently  came  of  an  evening  to 
play  picquet  with  St.  Lawrence  when  there  was  nobody  else 
to  fonn  a  whist-table,  and  Olivia,  used  to  observe  that  at 
times  they  would  lay  aside  their  cards  and  talk  earnestly, 
but  in  far  too  low  a  voice  for  her  to  hear  what  they  said  from 
the  adjoining  room;  but  there  was  something  about  that  man 
she  could  not  endure. 

Sir  Frederick  Audeley  scarcely  ever  allowed  a  day  to  elapse 

without  passing  some  part  of  it  in  C Street,  and  there 

was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  uninterested 
spectators,  but  that  he  was  doing  all  that  depended  upon  him- 
self to  win  the  affections  of  the  eldest  of  the  two  sisters.  He 
was  more  especially  marked  in  his  attentions  towards  her 
whenever  Mr.  Forster  was  there,  which  was  not  lost  upon  the 
latter,  but  gave  him  no  uneasiness;  for  if,  indeed,  he  was 
becoming  attached  to  her  himself,  it  was  so  evident  to  him, 
that  she  was  even  more  than  iudiiFerent  to  the  so-called  fas- 
cinating Audeley  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  at  all  disquieted 
on  the  subject.  The  doubts  and  fears  that  would  most  pro- 
bably disturb  his  modest  mind,  would  be  owing  to  his  convic- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  the  talents  he  could  not  but  know  he  pos- 
sessed, he  was  not  the  being  exactly  calculated  to  charm  into 
love  so  beautiful  and  admired  a  girl  as  Olivia  St.  Lawrence, 
But  Audeley  himself  was  not  altogether  comfortable  on  the 
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subject.  Convinced  as  he  ■was  that  Olivia  did  not  like  him- 
eeU,  he  could  not  tell  how  far  Mr.  Forster's  superior  powers  of 
mind,  as  well  as  his  flattering  admiration  of  Olivia's  abilities, 
might  not  eventually  impress  her  in  his  favour;  and  if  he 
thought  there  was  indeed  a  woman  who  could  prefer  a  man  like 
Forster  for  his  talents  and  worth,  notwithstanding  his  great  su- 
periority in  years  and  his  total  want  of  all  outward  attraction— 
ij  there  could,  indeed,  be  such  a  woman,  Olivia  was  the  most 
Bkely  to  be  that  one.  For  her  part,  she  had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  that  there  was  any  probability  that  Mr.  Forster  could 
ever  become  anything  more  than  what  she  now  thought  him, 
a  friendly  and  most  agreeable  acquaintance,  and  thus  she 
showed  him  many  little  attentions  and  even  kindnesses,  any 
one  of  which  Sir  Frederick  felt  as  if  he  could  have  given  up 
half  his  fortune  to  have  purchased.  Often,  too,  to  Forster's 
great  delight  she  would  take  refuge  in  his  conversation  ex- 
clusively, when  tired  of  the  silly ^mall  talk,  or  overpowered 
by  the  attempted  fine  speeches  she  was  too  frequently  com- 
pelled to  endure  from  many  of  their  morning  visitors;  for  St. 

Lawrence's  small  but  pretty  house,  in  C Street,  being 

quite  in  the  way  to  most  of  these  men's  usual  haunts,  offered 
them  a  very  agreeable  lounge,  and  it  became  quite  an  object 
amongst  a  certain  set  of  idle  and  ftishionable  young  men  to 
be  introduced  to  St.  Lawrence  for  the  sake  of  his  handsome 
daughters. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  poor  Olivia  who  so 
completely  deprecated  this  soii  of  society,  and  who  equally 
feared  that  in  consequence  of  it,  herself  and  her  sister  would 
be  lightly  spoken  of,  had  she  been  aware  how  much  less  fre- 
quently this  was  the  case  than  might  have  been  expected. 
There  was  something  about  Olivia  that  enforced  respect  from 
all.  They  saw  her  conduct  was  perfectly  consistent;  that  she 
was  not  sometimes  quiet  and  reserved,  at  others  gay  and  en- 
couraging; but  that  without  any  sort  of  ostentatious  prudery, 
she  managed  to  keep  them  all  at  a  decorous  distance;  and 
there  were  a  few  amongst  them  at  least  who  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  it  was  not  more  than  they 
required.  The  usual  habitws  of  those  levees,  too,  had  observed 
that  Captain  Tilney,  who  had  been  one  of  tiic  most  enthu- 
siastic of  the  sisters'  admirers,  and  who  being  in  expectation 
of  a  large  fortune  was  especially  encouraged  by  their  father, 

had  all  at  once  ceased  to  appear  in  C Street;  and  their 

curiosity  once  excited,by  dint  of  persuasion,  tormenting,  and 
even  betting  on  the  subject,  they  at  last  forced  the  ti'ue  reason 
of  his  vanishing  from  the  scene  out  of  him.  It  became  a 
source  of  frequeiit  and  unmerciful  quizzing  as  regarded  him- 
self, for  he  was  conceited  and  coxcomb  enough  to  be  even 
fenerally  disliked  and  laughed  .-it  by  his  men  .acquaintance; 
ut  they  declared  Olivia  "to  be  a  fine,  spirited  girl,"  and  she 
Was,  in  consequence,  raised  more  highly  than  ever  in  their 
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estimation,  and  although  somewhat  inclined  to  regard  "  that 
uncommonly  pretty  Clara  St.  Lawrence  as  a  little  bit  of  a 
flirt,"  still,  "they  were  pretty  sure  that  all  was  really  right 
with  her;  for  her  sister's  calm  and  dignified  manner  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  reflect  back  upon  her  own  occasionally  flighty 
or  too  incautious  one,  some  of  its  inherent  and  steady  lustre, 
as  the  sun's  innate  and  enduring  light  falls  upon  those  planets 
which  otherwise  would  not  shine  of  themselves. 

One  day  Olivia  happened  accidentally  to  overhear  a  short 
conversation  between  Sir  Frederick  and  her  father,  which 
more  than  ever  disgusted  her  with  the  former,  and  rendered 
her  truly  unhappy  about  the  latter.  It  was  one  Sunday.  She 
had  come  down  trom  her  own  apartment  to  fetch  a  book  from 
the  back  drawing-room  she  particularly  wanted  ;  but  hearing 
voices  in  the  front  one,  which  at  once  told  her  that  St.  Law- 
rence was  not  alone,  she  opened  the  door  gently,  hoping  to 
get  the  book  unobserved,  and  return  to  Clara.  The  book- 
shelves where  she  sought  it  were  near  the  folding-doors 
which  opened  between  the  two  rooms,  and  so  placed  that  as 
she  stood  before  them  she  was  not  seen,  although  she  could 
hear  every  word  that  was  said;  and  not  being  able  at  first  to 
find  the  volume,  yet  desirous,  as  it  was  for  her  sister,  not  to 
go  away  without  it,  she  could  not  help  overhearing  the  follow- 
ing conversation: — 

"AH  alone?"  said  Sir  Frederick  to  St.  Lawrence,  who  wag 
listlessly  lounging  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a  Sunday's  paper  in 
his  hand.  "Your  daughters  cannot  be  at  church  yet — it  is 
not  the  hour  for  afternoon  service." 

"  No;  they  are  not  yet  gone — they  are  up-stairs;  for  I  can- 
not get  Olivia  to  receive  as  usual  on  Sunday.  I  do  generally 
get  my  o\A'n  way,  but  on  this  point  I  have  failed;  but  as  I  have 
no  notions  of  such  over-scrupulosity,  and  insist  upon  people 
being  let  in  to  me,  they  remain  in  their  own  rooms.  Reli- 
gion, and  perhaps  a  little  particularity  on  the  subject,  are  well 
enough  for  women — it  keeps  them  in  the  right  way,  and  gives 
them  something  to  think  of.  1  don't  mean  to  say  I  am  quite 
devoid  of  some  myself,"  he  continued,  trying  to  clear  up  his 
half-stupefied  ideas,  occasioned  by  an  over-dose  of  lau- 
danum the  preceding  evening,  "  I  do  believe,  of  course, 
in  a  first  cause:  there  must  be  one;  but  as  for  what  is 
called  revealed  religion,  I  would  not  give  that  for  it,"  snap- 
ping his  fingers;  "  and  I  have  heard  you,  Audeley,  say  the 
same  thing." 

"  Wliy,  yes — perhaps — I  do  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
humbug  and  priestcraft  going  on  in  the  world;  but,  do  you 
know,  in  these  days  I  do  not  think,  even  as  regards  revealed 
religion,  it  answers  to  pass  for  a  sceptic;  for,  of  course,  as  you 
say,  one  believes  in  a  first  cause.  So  pray  don't  talk  of  me 
as  being  one;  and  besides,  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  alter 
my  opinions.    I  mean  to  read  and  look  a  little  into  these 
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things  one  of  these  days — I  do,  indeed — ^but  not  just  now:  I 
have  not  time  for  it." 

i  Olivia's  heart  died  within  her,  not  on  Audeley's  account, 
though  as  a  true  Christian  she  would  naturally  grieve  for  any 
one  with  such  feelings  and  avowing  so  much  deceit;  but  i\ll 
such  regrets  were  for  the  moment  swallowed  up  in  deep  sorrow 
for  what  had  dropped  from  her  father's  lips.  She  had  never 
heard  him  speak  so  openlvand  lamentably  on  points  on  which, 
however,  she  feared  he  did  not  altogether  think  as  he  ought; 
for  he  htui  had  the  right  feeling,  at  least  in  the  presence  of 
his  daughters,  to  abstain  from  a  decided  avowal  of  his  miser- 
able opinions.  She  could  not  find  the  book  she  wanted,  but 
she  would  not  search  for  it  any  longer,  dreading  to  liear  still 
more — perhaps — though  she  thought  it  scarcely  possible — stUl 
worse;  and  she  hastily  but  gently  left  the  room.  She  was 
thus  saved  the  termination  of  the  disagreeable  conversation, 
St.  La^Tence  saying — 

"  What  .shall  we  do  to-night?  Shall  I  go  to  your  lodgings 
for  a  game  at  piquet ;  or  shall  I  bring  West  and  one  other  tor 
a  game  at  whist?" 

Neither,  for  I  dine  out  to-day;  and  besides,  I  mean  in  fu- 
ture to  give  up  cards  of  a  Sunday  night,  1  think  it  as  well — 
I  have  my  reasons;  and,  after  all,  I  don't  much  like  playing 
■i^ith  West,  he  is  so  devilish  lucky,  and  so  arc  you.  too,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  more  especially,  generally  speaking,  at  bil- 
liards, though  certainly  your  play  does  vary  a  good  deal.  If 
I  did  not  know  you  so  well,  and  that  you  were  as  nervous  too 
as  you  say  you  are,  I  could  almost  think  you  played  carelessly 
at  times,  on  puq^ose,  do  you  know,  to  prevent  people  being  too 
much  afraid  of  you;"  ana  Sir  Frederick  forced  a  laugh. 

St.  Lawrence  turned  vei-y  pale.  "  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  chest,  "these  horrid  spasms  1 — they  will 
kill  me  at  last — they  take  me  so  suddenly,  too  ;  a  glass  of 
brandy  is  the  only  thing  to  stop  them;"  and'he  pulled  the  bell. 

"  Yes,  a  glass  of  brandy  is  a  very  good  thing  to  quiet  some 
feelings,"  said  Audeley,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  St.  Law- 
rence for  a  moment.  "I  will  tell  Thomas,  as  I  meet  him  on 
the  stairs,  to  bring  you  one;"  and  he  departed. 

That  evening  St.  LawTcnce  repeated  to  his  daughters,  but 
with  embellishments  of  his  own,  part  of  Sir  Frederick's  ex- 
pressed intention  of  giving  up  cards  on  Sunday  nights,  and 
taking  religious  subjects  into  his  serious  consideration.  He 
thought  it  would  impress  Olivia  favourably;  and  Sir  Frederick 
had,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  hoped  that  she  would  thus 
hear  the  best  part  of  his  conversation  with  her  father,  neither 
of  them  having  the  slightest  idea  that  she  had  heard  quite 
enough  to  give  her  a  worse  opinion  than  ever  of  the  passionate 
admirer  and  the  reprehensible  parent.  That  was  a  mehin- 
choly  Suiidav  night  to  Olivia;  and  her  sorrow  was  of  that 
nature  tliat  slic  would  have  thought  it  wronj^  to  have  c  nfided 
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it  to  her  young  sister;  but  it  was  painfully  and  firmly  impressed, 
on  the  tablets  of  her  memory.  Oh!  how  many  remain  there 
fixed  indelibly  which  we  would  give  worlds  to  be  enabled  to 
erase;  but  they  are  like  the  words  "graven  with  an  iron  pen 
in  the  rock  for  ever!" 


CHAPTER  XL 

"  Sad  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me." — Moore's  Melodies. 

"  Oh  !  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world!" — As  You  Like  It. 

Time  flew  on,  which,  strange  to  say,  it  still  ever  seems  to  do, 
even  when  marked  by  sorrows  and  trials;  for  although  the 
minutes  and  hours  may  pass  heavily  and  slowly,  yet  at  the 
end  of  a  suffering  week  how  surprised  we  often  feel  to  find 
another  is  already  gone — that  another  has  brought  us  so 
much  nearer  to  our  latter  endl — and  oh!  that  latter  end,  can 
we  think  too  often  of  it? — do  most  of  us  think  sufficiently  often 
of  it?  We  believe  we  may  answer,  certainly  not;  at  least 
that  will  be  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  at  tnat  awful  hour 
when  it  will  be  almost  useless  to  think  at  all — when  thought 
is  upon  the  very  point  of  leaving  us. 

Such  serious  reflections,  however,  frequently  visited  the 
mind  of  Olivia  St.  Lawrence,  and  more  especially  on  that 
morning  that  ushered  in  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  her 
bii-thday — a  day  that  brought  with  it  many  bitter  feelings, 

Eainful  retrospections,  and  sad  tears:  not  that  she  wept,  as  I 
ave  known  more  than  one  youthful  beauty  do,  because  she 
felt  that  already  the  earliest  period  of  youth,  the  mere  girl- 
hood, was  past.  Olivia  was  not  susceptible  of  such  a  trivial 
weakness,  but  wept  because  it  was  the  fii'st  birthday  that  had 
dawned  upon  her  young  life  without  her  mother's  smile 
beaming,  her  mother's  blessing  resting  upon  her.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  that  morning,  and  roused  her  too  early  from 
oblivious  sleep  to  the  sad  recollection,  that  it  was,  indeed, 
her  birthday,  and  that  no  beloved  mother  was  there  to  con- 
gratulate, or  rather  to  pray  over  her;  for  as  regarded  congra- 
tulations, was  there  cause  for  them?  she  thought..  Ah!  no. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  rise  hastily  from  her  bed,  and 
rushing  up  to  her  mother's  striking  hkeness,  to  press  her  lips 
passionately,  mournfully  on  the  senseless  canvas,  but  to  with- 
draw them  as  quickly,  that  the  tears  ready  to  flow  might  not 
fall  and  injure  the  precious  resemblance.  She  recollected 
her  lait  birthday  so  well!  it  had  been  one  of  her  few  happy 
days,  for  she  almost  might  have  said — 

"  My  cradle  was  the  couch  of  oare. 
And  sorrow  rock'd  me  in  it." 
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But  on  the  birthday  so  vividly  recalled  to  mind,  her  mother 
not  only  had  been  with  her,  but  had  been  far  less  suffering 
than  usual;  had  greeted  her  cheerfully  with  a  present — not, 
indeed,  one  of  much  value,  for  she  had  not  been  able  to  af- 
ford it;  but  although  a  trifle,  it  was  just,  at  the  moment,  the 
very  thing  Olivia  had  wished  for,  which  makes  a  present 
always  so  doubly  acceptable.  And  had  it  not  been  so,  it  was 
her  mother's  gift,  and  as  such  must  have  been  precious  in  her 
eyes.  Edward  Carleton,  too,  had  been  with  them,  and  Mr. 
St.  Lawrence — for  then  they  were  still  on  good  terms — had 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  he  came,  and  they  had  such  a  de- 
lightful evening !  She  remembered  that  at  dessert  her  mother, 
although  she  had  been  more  cheerful  than  usual,  had  once 

Eaused  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  and  had  said,  with 
er  sweet  but  melancholy  smile,  "I  wonder  where  we  shall 
all  be  this  time  next  year!"  and  Olivia  now  only  wondered 
that  when  she  heard  this,  and  had  looked  on  her  mother's 
fading  face  and  drooping  figure,  as  regarded  her,  her  own 
heart  had  not  whispered,  "In  heaven  1" 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  ever  contrasting  things 
and  circumstances  in  their  own  minds — a  propensity  which 
is  a  source  of  frequent  as  well  as  infinite  pain  to  the  ima- 
ginative, who  are  chiefly  prone  to  it.  Olivia  had  often 
in  former  days  felt  herself  unhappy,  and  thought  herself 
mifortunate,  and  certainly  not  without  great  cause,  though 
always  more  as  regarded  others'  sorrows  than  her  own  ;  but 
now  she  wondered  how  she  could  ever  really  have  thought 
so,  whilst  that  mother  lived — whilst  she  had  with  her  one 
so  fondly  beloved,  to  pray  with,  to  be  counselled  by,  to  be 
encouraged.  Ah  !  her  sorrows  then  were  very  dillercnt  from 
her  sorrows  now.  Surely  nothing  can  compensate  to  a  young 
daughter  for  the  loss  of  such  a  mother  as  hers  had  been. 

^^ow  she  had  to  go  alone,  as  it  Avcre,  through  the  business 
of  the  day,  almost  invariably  a  day  of  crosses  and  anxieties — 
a  day  of  exertion,  watchfulness,  difliculty,  and,  to  her  proper 
feelings,  not  unfrequently  a  day  of  degi-adation  and  humi- 
liation, bound  down  as  was  her  family  by  the  disgraceful 
bondage  of  heavy  debt,  that  seemed  to  her  as  if  an  iron  fetter 
were  twisted  round  them,  from  which  there  was  no  possibility 
of  disentangling  themselves;  and  humiliation — for  such  it 
was  to  her — the  living  in  a  style,  and  keeping  up  appearances 
so  far  beyond  their  means,  that  she  Mas  absolutely  ashamed 
of  it,  and  all  this  through  and  with  a  father  who  neglected 
every  duty,  and  drew  purposely  around  his  daughters  a  society 
which  was  altogether  anything  but  desirable  for  tlicm. 

AH  these  thoughts  crowded  into  poor  Olivia's  mind  that 
morning  with  an  intensity  of  pain  that  seemed  almost  unbear- 
able, as  she  contrasted  them  with  those  of  her  last  biithday; 
but  whilst  slie  dressed  herself,  she  tried  to  struggle  with  such 
unavailing  regrets,  and  then,  as  usual,  gave  herself  up  heart 
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and  soul  to  her  devotions;  calmed  her  restless  thoughts  by  turn- 
ing first  to  her  Bible,  and  then  to  one  of  her  mothei's  favourite 
religious  books;  and  as  the  fresh  soft  morning,  though  merely 
London  air,  came  in  upon  her  from  her  opened  window, 
bringing  M'ith  it  the  perfume  of  the  mignionette  which  she 
had  sown  and  tended  with  double  interest,  from  its  having 
been  one  of  her  mother's  favourite  flowers,  she  felt  again  re- 
stored to  something  like  tranquillity;  and  sufficiently  fortified 
she  hoped  to  bear  up  against  that  coming  day  that  would 
seem  to  be  so  long,  and  make  her  feel,  comparatively  with 
what  she  had  been,  so  deserted;  then,  fervently  kissing  the 
locket  containing  the  one  glossy  black  lock  of  her  mother's 
hair,  which  never  quitted  her  neck  by  night  or  by  day,  she 
replaced  it  within  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  went  about  her 
accustomed  avocations. 

At  breakfast  she  received  her  father  in  her  usually  atten- 
tive and  respectful  way,  but  not  in  the  least  expecting  he 
•would  remember  it  was  any  anniversary,  and  indeed  pleas- 
ing herself  with  the  conviction  he  would  not :  she  would 
gladly  not  have  recollected  it  herself;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances we  cannot  forget,  and  they  are  generally  those 
that  bring  with  their  remembrance  the  bitterest  feelings. 

But  to  her  surprise  it  was  remembered;  and  when  he 
entered  the  breakfast-room  he  kissed  her  more  affectionately 
than  usual,  and  put  into  her  hand  a  comb  for  the  hair, 
mounted  in  exquisitely  embossed  coraJ — it  was  quite  a  new 
fashion,  and  evidently  a  very  expensive  oniament. 

Poor  Olivial  a  present  of  any  value,  circumstanced  as  they 
now  were,  could  only  be  to  her  an  aggravation  of  distress, 
instead  of  a  source  of  gratification.  Tt  et  she  felt  that  at  such 
a  moment  it  would  be  both  ungrateful  and  ungracious  to  re- 
monstrate; so  she  assumed  a  look  of  cheerfulness  she  was  far 
from  feeling,  and  thanked  him  sincerely  for  so  elegant  a 
present. 

Clara  was  enchanted,  declaring  she  had  never,  in  her  life, 
seen  anything  so  beautiful;  but  that  she  usually  said  when  her 
admiration  was  excited,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case. 
"Yes,"  said  St.  Lawrence,  "it  is  quite  new,  and  just  come 
over  from  Paris,  where  they  tell  me  coral  is  becoming  quite 
the  fashion  :  it  struck  me,  from  its  colour,  to  be  just  fit  for 
your  dark  hair,  Olivia :  so  although  you  are  not  yet  quite  out 
of  mourning,  pray,  oblige  me  by  wearing  it  this  evening,  for  I 
have  asked  tliree  or  four  men  to  dine  here;  L  take  care  to 
have  a  capital  dinner,  and  we  will  all  drink  your  health  with 
three  times  three." 

"Pray,  pray,  dear  papa,  do  not  think  of  that,"  said  Olivia, 
eagerly,  "for — "     She  paused. 

"  And  why  not?  Surely  you  are  not  ashamed  of  putting  the 
second  0,  to  your  age !  If  when  the  third  time  of  using  it  comes 
you  should,  which  is  very  unlikely,  7wt  be  married,  then,  per- 
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haps,  you  might  object  to  having  your  birthday  marked;  but 
now  it  would  be  folly  to  miud  it;"  and  he  smiled  at  his  ovra 
facetiousness. 

"Indeed,  papa,  that  is  not  my  reason — I  cannot  now  be 
ashamed  of  my  age — I  hope  I  never  shall,  even  when  many 
more  years  are  added  to  it;  but  this — this  is  the  first  birthday 
in  my  life  I  shall  liavc  ever  passed  without  her,  and  1  cannot 
help  feeling  it — to  me  it  must  be  a  day  of  sorrow';"  and  she 
turned  away  to  hide  her  deep  emotion. 

"Well,  well,"  said  St.  Lawrence,  looking  grave,  but  less 
annoyed  than  usual  when  there  was  anything  like  an  appeal 
to  his  feelings.  "Be  it  as  you  like;  but  one  thing  I  must 
insist  upon,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  unbend  a  little  from 
your  stately,  nay,  almost  repelling  manner,  Olivia.  Really, 
at  times  I  almost  expect  to  see  some  of  my  unfortunate  guests, 
when  they  look  at  you,  turned  into  stone,  like  those  people 
we  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights." 

"  Dear  father,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  really  could  wish  I  had 
such  a  power;  I  am  not  uufrequently  so  annoyed  by  some 
of  those  gentlemen's  easy  manners  and  light  conversation, 
that  I  confess  I  sometimes  wish  to  show  them  what  I  do 
feel—" 

"  Nonsense,  child !  You  cannot  expect  men  of  the  world, 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  used  to  general  society,  and  easy  ani- 
mated convej'sation,  to  sit  at  my  table  and  to  talk  to  you, 
quietly  and  solemnly,  about  all  sorts  of  serious  subjects,  as — 
as  your  poor  mother  used  to  do." 

"  Oh,  no!"  said  Olivia,  with  a  heart  almost  bursting,  and  a 
mind  revolting  from  the  careless  way  in  which  her  father 
alluded  to  the  devotional  aspirations  of  a  broken-hearted  wife 
and  deeply  anxious  mother,  whose  religion  alone  had  sup- 
ported her  whUe  she  did  live  under  her  many,  her  continued, 
trials — "No,  I  do  not  expect  again  to  hear  such  sentiments, 
on  such  subjects,  as  used  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  that  best  and 
dearest  of  mothers,  and,  at  all  events,  at  a  dinner-party  I 
should  not  desire  them  from  anybody — they  would  be  quite 
out  of  place,  I  think.  But  still  there  is  a  degree  of  levity — 1 
cannot  help  calling  it  so — about  the  conversation  of  some  of 
our  visitei's,  that  is,  I  own,  very  repugnant  to  my  feelings; 
and  I  p;uticulai-ly  regret  it" — she  added,  observing  that  her 
sister  had  left  the  room — "  on  Clara's  account.  For  myself,  I 
trust,  thanks  to  the  instruction  of  my  dearest  mother" — and 
her  eyes  were  involuntarily  turned  upwards,  as  if  she  almost 
fancied  that  lamented  mother  might  even  then  he  looking 
down  upon  her — "  1  trust  that  what  I  am  compelled  to  hear, 
however  disagreeable  to  me,  will  do  me  no  harm  ;  but  Clara 
is  three  yeai's  younger ;  her  chaiacter  is  still  so  unformed, 
her  mind  so  easily  impressed,  that — " 

"Absurd,  Olivia!     You  really  will  become,"  at  last,  a  de- 
cided Methodist.     I  have  scon  you  looking  actually  as  cross 
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as  possible  merely  at  a  few  light  words  perhaps,  which,  after 
all,  could  do  no  one  harm.  I  caunot  bear  sucli  straight-laced 
ideas,  lloally  there  would  be  au  end  to  all  pleasant  conver- 
Batiou,  it  a  man  were  to  think  over  each  word  he  uttered,  and 
if  every  creature  were  as  tremendously  strict  as  yourself. 
However,  let  us  talk  no  more  on  the  subject;  only  remember 
that  when  I  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  make  my  home 
agreeable  to  my  Inends,  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  to  be 
so  absuidly  rigid  in  her  notions  as  you  are." — And  without 
waiting  to  finish  his  breakfast,  which  indeed  he  often  scarcely 
tasted," he  quitted  the  room,  leaving  his  daughter  gazing  with 
melancholy  eyes  upon  her  birth-day  present,  which  she  was 
still  holding  in  her  hands,  and  which  had  been  the  prelude  to 
this  distressing  conversation,  one  of  the  many  she  often  had 
to  encounter. 

The  small  dinner  party  was  anything  but  pleasant  to 
Olivia  that  evening.  It  was,  in  the  first  place — and,  indeed, 
that  was  no  uncommon  case — far  too  recherche  and  expensive, 
with  all  her  best  care  and  management,  to  suit  theii-  finances; 
but  St.  Lawrence  would  have  it  so,  and  wines  of  all  sorts,  and 
plenty  of  ice  to  cool  them,  added  to  its  luxuiy.  Her  mind,  too, 
was  drawn  back  so  forcibly  to  that  same  day  of  the  preceding 
year,  that  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been  alone, 
and  enabled  to  devote  her  eveiy  thought  unrestrainedly  to 
such  recollections.  But  her  father  now  and  then  gave  her 
rather  a  stern  look,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  his  morning's 
injunctions;  so  she  was  compelled  to  talk  and  smile,  and  do 
the  honours,  just  as  if  her  mind  was  perfectly  at  peace. 
Still,  every  now  and  then  she  thought  of  Edward  as  he  had 
sat  by  her  at  dinner  last  year,  and  of  him  now,  though  not 
with  her,  yet  as  one  engaged  to  her;  and  there  was  comfort 
in  that  recollection  at  least. 

And  how  beautiful  she  looked  that  evening!  stiU  lingering 
on  in  the  mourning  she  dreaded  leaving  oif,  though  evei-y  day 
her  father  declared  should  be  the  last;  yet  as  he  had  desired 
it,  the  coral  comb  fastened  up  the  one  thick  plait  of  her  raven 
hau-;  and  St.  Lawrence,  having  ordered  a  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  to  ornament  the  rooms  Avith  bouquets,  had  himself 
selected  a  bunch  of  the  finest  scarlet  geranium  blossoms, 
which,  as  they  matched  the  colour  of  the  comb,  he  gave 
Olivia,  desiring  her  to  wear  them  in  the  front  of  her  dress, 
which  she  accordingly  did,  Clara,  who  had  a  slight  retiu-n 
of  cold,  looked  charming  in  her  totally  different  style  of  beauty, 
folded  in  a  transparently  white  gauze  shawl,  and  with  a  most 
coquettish  excuse  for  a  cap,  which  did  not  hide  much  of  her 
luxuriant  ringlets,  and  which  even  Captain  Tilney,  had  ha 
been  there,  could  hardly  have  denied  was  eminently  becom- 
ing.    The  smiles,  which  upon  Olivia's  lips  were  almost 

"  Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre," 
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BO  sad  was  she  at  heart,  were  with  Clara  that  evening  as 
natural  as  bright;  for  she  sat  by  Audeley  at  dinner,  and  he 
paid  her  more  attention  than  he  had  done  since  he  had  given 
her  up  for  her  sister;  and  as  two  men  of  higher  rank  than 
himself  sat  on  each  side  of  Olivia,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  endeavours  to  engage  her  attention,  he  found  he  had 
no  chance  of  a  word  from  her,  and  looks  she  never  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  had  also  his  motives  for  this  momentarily  re- 
newed attention  to  Clara.  He  was  watching  an  opportunity 
to  explain  away  something  he  thought  had,  perhaps,  been  in 
his  way  with  "that  proud  beauty,  Olivia  St.  Lawrence,"  and 
he  determined  to  get  it  over,  if  possible,  at  least  in  the  course 
of  that  evening,  but  he  could  not  manage  it  during  dinnei'. 

Audeley  had  early  suspected  that  Olivia  was  most  unfa- 
vourably impressed  against  him,  and  that  she  was  the  sort  of 
person  to  revolt  at  once  from  every  dereliction  of  straight- 
forwardness and  sincerity;  and,  indeed,  the  conversation  that 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  of  Clara's  moss-rose 
drawing  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  hi.s 
supposition;  and  now,  therefore,  he  ardently  desired,  if  pos- 
sible, to  back  out  of  the  scrape  he  found  he  had  got  into,  by 
having  for  a  time  devoted  himself  too  decidedly — indeed,  too 
tenderly — to  Clara;  and  he  hoped  by  a  little  adroitness  to  do 
so,  having  been  often  successful  in  similar  attempts. 

A  few  additional  people  came  in  the  evening,  and,  what  was 
rare,  two  or  three  ladies ;  and  they  were  pretty  and  fashion- 
able-looking. Altogether,  the  scene  was  an  attractive  one. 
The  small  but  well-proportioned  rooms  were  furnished  with 
exquisite  taste,  though,  as  with  everything  that  St.  Lawrence 
had  to  do,  far  more  expensively  than  they  ought  to  have  been. 
Flowers  in  profusion,  and  of  the  sweetest  kiud,  perfumed  the 
apartments.  The  lamps  burned  steadily  and  brightly,  and 
■were  so  disposed  as  to  shed  an  agreeable,  but  not  a  too  glar- 
ing lustre.  For  the  first  time,  also,  a  very  small  third  room 
■was  thrown  open,  just  large  enough  to  hold  four  or  five 
pcoi>lc  at  a  time,  and  which,  hitherto,  had  been  used  solely 
to  put  away  things  that  were  not  wanted;  but,  since  St. 
Lawrence  had  determined  upon  giving  pretty  frequently 
these  small  but  refined  dinner  parties,  that  he  might  in  the 
best  possible  way  show  off  his  two  lovely  daughters,  he  had 
insisted,  in  .^pite  of  all  Olivia's  entreaties  and  remonsti-ances, 
upon  fitting  up  this  third  room,  small  as  it  was,  in  the  style 
ot  a  boudoir;  and  so  tastefully  liad  he  done  it,  that  the 
most  difficult  Londun  beauty  need  not  have  disdained  to  havo 
occupitid  it,  for  it  really  was  a  perfect  bijou.  A  luxuriously 
cushioned  sofa,  a  couple  of  very  low  chairs,  the  high  backs  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sofa,  were  of  carved  oak-wood, 
the  full  draporicd  and  figured  muslin  curtain  of  the  one  long 
window,  a  few  specimens  of  antique  art,  and  sundi-y  but  ra- 
ther valuable  curiosities  remaining  to  ^St.  Lawrence  I'rom  hia 
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former  extensive  collection,  were  all  shown  to  advantage  by 
a  small,  bright,  and  beautifully-shaped  lamp,  suspended  fi-om 
the  ceiling  of  this  tiny  but  elegant-looking  apartment.  And, 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  only  picture  now  left  him  was  hung 
above  the  delicately  sculptured  and  low  marble  mantel-piece, 
the  portrait  of  his  daughter's  maternal  grandmother,  in  her 
Spanish  costume,  taken  in  the  earliest  freshness  of  her  girl- 
hood; the  high  comb  in  the  black  hair;  the  lace  mantilla 
thrown  over  the  back  of  the  head,  felling  in  gracefully  light 
drapery,  over  the  finely-turned  shoulders  and  the  well-pro- 
portioned figure,  which  was  itself  set  off  by  the  rich  black 
silk  dress;  the  fan  hanging  from  one  exquisite  hand ;  the  air 
and  the  grace  which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  Spanish, 
particularly  the  Andalusian,  beauties — all  combined  to  make 
a  charming  picture,  which  picture  was  also  adorned  by  an 
old  massively  carved  and  gilt  frame. 

Clara  had  gone  to  this  pretty  apartment  in  the  evening, 
with  two  or  three  of  the  party,  who  were  full  of  admiration 
for  its  various  nicknacks,  whilst  she  had  seated  herself  care- 
lessly on  the  sofa,  her  long  and  glossy  curls  dancing  about 
her  blooming  cheeks,  as  she  frequently  turned  her  head  to- 
wards the  other  apartments,  as  if  anxiously  looking  for  some- 
body; and  upon  Audeley's  appearing,  a  bright  blush  on  those 
cheeks  had  plainly  told  who  that  somebody  was,  had  any  one 
been  observing  her  previous  watchfulness.  The  boudoir  was 
quite  new  even  to  him;  he  threw  a  quick  glance  around  him, 
saying  it  was  a  pretty  little  room,  but  he  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  still  greater  elegance  and  refinement  to  take  much 
notice  of  it  for  anything  beyond  its  novelty;  and  passing  on 
towards  Clara,  he  seated  himself  at  once  by  her  side;  and  as 
the  loungers  had  already  seen  all  they  wanted  to  see,  they 
returned  to  the  other  apartments,  and  left  Clara  and  Audeley 
tete-a-tete,  which  was  just  what  the  latter,  at  least,  wanted. 

Clara  experienced  something  very  much  approaching  to  a 
palpitation  at  the  heart,  as  she  found  herself  alone  with 
Audeley  for  the  first  time  since  her  sister's  return  from 
Brighton,  particularly  as,  for  a  few  seconds,  she  observed 
almost  the  same  expression  of  admiration  in  his  eyes  as  used 
foi-merly  and  constantly  to  be  turned  upon  her. 

At  last,  resuming  a  more  careless  look,  but  with  a  per- 
fectly gentlemanlike  calmness  of  tone  and  manners,  he  said— 

"  1  really  think  you  must  have  been  affecting  slight  indis- 
position, to  have  an  excuse  for  assuming  this  becoming  and 
captivating  demie-toilette  this  evening.  It  really  almost 
makes  me  run  the  risk  once  more  of  appearing  as  unpardon- 
ably  rude  as  I  fear  I  did  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance;  and  for  -which  I  have  so  often  blamed 
myself." 

"  How  rude  ?"  asked  the  wondering  and  anxious  Clara. 

"  Why,  you  know,  it  is  considered  rude — though  I  am  in- 
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clined  to  think  unfairly  so — to  look  too  long  and  too  frequently 
at  any  lady,  however  much  wo  admire  her.  But  it  is  a 
received  opinion  that  it  is  ill-hred,  and  to  such  one  must 
submit;  but  I  had  an  excuse  for  this  my  fault,  as  regarded 
yourself.  AVhon  I  first  returned  to  P^ngland,  I  was  fresh 
from  Italy;  there  I  had  been  for  a  considerable  time,  espe- 
cially at  Rome  and  Naples,  until  I  had  become  so  used  to 
the  dark  beauties  of  that  country,  that  when  I  came  back 
to  London,  and  beheld  immediately  in  yourself  one  of  the 
piirest  in  complexion,  and  the  most  delicate  in  feature,  the 
novel  attraction  was  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  to  an 
amateur  in  painting,  who,  having  been  only  used  to  con- 
template dusky  Rembrandts,  or  Murillos,  all  at  once  beheld 
a  lovely  specimen  of  Guido,  Carlo  Doici,  or  Pamiegiano; 
so  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  became  accustomed  to 
tni/  change.  I  used  to  look  at  you,  almost  fancying  the  soft 
tints  and  colouring  I  beheld  were  a  sort  of  evanescent  charm, 
too  fragile,  ton  delicate  to  last,  and  one  that  would  fade 
away,  rainbow-like,  into  thin  air." 

Poor,  simple,  inexperienced  Clara!  it  did  not  occur  to  her, 
at  least,  that  eveiy  principal  city  in  Italy  was  overrun  by  the 
English,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  have  so 
lost  sight  of  his  fair  countrywomen  as  to  cause  him  to  look  at 
them  as  novelties  when  he  returned  home. 

"  But,"  he  continued,  with  the  conviction  that  she  was,  at  all 
events,  pleased  with  the  flattering  style  of  his  pretended  ex- 
cuse, which  her  half-smiling,  half-blushing  looks  betrayed, 
"  with  me  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  my  attention  riveted 
by  beauty  and  perfection  in  every  shape,  from  a  lovely  woman, 
a  fine  statue  or  picture,  a  striking  natural  landscai)c,  an  ex- 
quisite exotic,  down  by  degrees,"  he  said,  laughing,  "  to  a  rare 
and  splendid  butterfly,  which  I  should,  child-like,  still  try  to 
catch  and  admire.  I  have  always  been  peculiarly  alive  to  the 
beautiful." 

"Equally  so  to  'the  sublime?'"  asked  Clara,  anxious  to 
appear  as  careless  as  himself,  though  knowing  nothing  more 
of  the  work,  part  of  whose  title  she  now  quoted,  than  aware 
that  such  an  one  existed. 

"  I  never  asked  myself  the  question,"  returned  S!r  Frederick, 
gaily  ;  "  but  now,"  he  continued,  having  carefully  noticed  all 
the  various  expressions  cf  surprise,  pleased  vanity,  yet,  finally, 
decided  disappointment,  which  had  flitted  quickly  and  succes- 
sively over  her  sweet  face,  as  she  listened  to  his  pretended 
exculpation,  with  downcast  eyes,  "I  hope  vou  will  forgive  my 
presumption  for  having  so  repeatedly  gazed  upon  and  admired 
yourself,  as  the  personification  of  the  most  |)erfect  type  of 
English  beauty.  After  a  three  years'  absence  ti-om  my 
country,  it  has  made  me  quite  resent  that  often-quoted,  but, 
I  think,  unjust  line — 

'  The  pale,  unripcned  beauties  of  the  Nwth. 
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Say  now,  therefore,  you  forgive  me;  for  it  is  not  my  fault,  you 
know,  that  you  are  so  much  worth  looking  at." 

Clara  remembered  that  once  or  twice  during  the  devotion 
of  those  three  delightful  weeks,  he  had  asked  her  pardon 
for  some  so-called  offence,  evidently  for  the  sake  of  taking 
her  hand  and  kissing  it  ;  but  that  action  was  not  attempted 
now,  and  almost  a  sigh  escaped  her,  as  she  remembered  all 
his  former  soft  words,  and  how  she  did  then 

"  Suck  the  honey  of  his  music  vows," 

and  think  that  he  must  love  her,  and  now  he  did  not  venture 
even  to  allude  to  those  words,  much  less  exculpate  them;  but 
she  said,  cheerfully  enough  to  all  appearance — 

"  Oh !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  for,  after  all,  you  kno-w 
one  is  used  to  be  stared  at;  it  is,"  she  added,  trying  to  assume 
a  pretty  sauciness  to  hide  all  she  reaily  felt,  "  such  a  common 
sort  of  rudeness — everybody  can,  and  most  people,  1  think, 
do  stare  now  ;"  and  then  she  blushed  crimson-deep  to  think 
she  had  made  a  sort  of  confession  that  she  was  quite  accus- 
tomed to  admiration. 

Poor  Clara !  she  was  scarcely  seventeen,  and  not  equal  to 
cope  with  the  wily  arguments  and  foolish  sophistries  of  a  man 
who  too  Avell  knew  wnat  an  inexperienced  girl  he  had  to  deal 
with,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  regai-d  woman  as  au  amuse- 
ment, to  take  up  and  lay  down  at  pleasure,  or  set  aside  en- 
tirely when  tired  of  it.  Still  he  had  not  expected  so  insouciant 
or  so  spirited  an  answer  from  her,  and  he  looked  at  her  a 
moment  with  some  surprise.  Her  half-confused,  half-resent- 
ful expression  was  so  piquant  that  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
saying  something,  at  least  expressive  of  his  admiration,  which, 
from  his  look,  she  certainly  anticipated;  when,  by  mere 
chance,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  he,  for  the  first 
time,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  picture  over  the  mantel-piece, 
and  lookmg  full  at  the  portrait,  and  quite  forgetting  the 
charms  of  the  living  beauty  by  his  side,  he  exclaimed — 

"Good  heavens!  what  a  lovely  portrait! — for  a  portrait 
it  must  be.  Where  has  it  been  till  now,  that  I  have  never 
.seen  it  before?  How  wonderfully  it  resembles  Miss  St. 
Lawrence !" 

"  Naturally  enough,"  said  Clara,  vexed  to  find  his  attention 
already  quite  withdrawn  from  herself: — "  it  is  a  likeness  of  my 
maternal  grandmother,  who  was  Spanish;  but,"  she  added, 
■wickedly  enough,  "  she  was  one  of  those  dark  beauties  you 
have  just  now  been  saying  you  had  been  accustomed  to  for  so 
long  a  time  that  mere  fairness  iu  itself  had  become  a  charm 
in  your  eyes." 

This  was  rather  a  home-thrust,  but  he  parried  it  well 
•with — "Ah !  bui  the  Spanish  beauties  are  very  different  from  the 
Italian  ones,  1  can  assure  you — the  latter,  more  especially  the 
Roman  vromen,  besides  the  dark  skin,  have  often  a  harshness 
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and  coarseness  about  theii-  features,  even  when  tolerably  re- 
jiular.  But  a  Spanish  woman — she  is,  indeed,  all  witchery  and 
attraction.  On  such  a  face  and  form  as  that  I  could  gazo,  and 
never  be  satiated  with  gazing.  Yos" — he  continued  with 
emotion,  and  as  if  almost  apostrophising  the  portrait,  whilst 
his  eyes  were  intently  fixed  upon  it — "  spirit  and  sweetness — 
grace  and  dignity — a  look  of  tenderness,  with  a  dash  of  co- 
quetry— a  bundle  of  beautiful  contrasts  blended  together, 
Avhich  forms  one  of  woman's  greatest  fascinations.  Then  the 
rich  carnation  of  the  clear  complexion — the  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion of  the  black  hair — the  endless  depth  of  lustrous  dark- 
ness in  the  lengthened  eye — the  aflectionately  expressive 
mouth,  yet  the  determined  browl  Yes,  this  is  mr/  beau-ideal  of 
beauty ;  and  it  is  still  more  cemplotely  realised  in  that  of 
Miss  St.  Lawrence.  She  surpasses  even  this  portrait  in  per- 
fection, for  she  has  still  more  mind,  more  thought,  in  her 
countenance." 

And  there  he  stood — for  at  the  first  sight  of  the  picture  he 
had  started  up  from  Clara's  side  and  the  softly-cushioned 
sofa — with  arms  folded,  and  now  not  only  lost  in  admiration, 
but  lost  in  thought — thought  of  Olivia — as  much  enchanted, 
although  in  a  different  way,  as  was  Edward  Carleton,  when 
he  first  unexpectedly  beheld  her  real  likeness  in  the  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  Beechcroft's  copy  of  it  for  himself.  Yet  Audeley's 
gaze  was  still  chiefly  that  of  a  passionate  and  too  sensual 
admiration,  as  bethought  of  Olivia's  charms;  whilst  Edward's, 
though  not  altogether  unmixed  with  feelings  "of  the  earth, 
earthy,"  yet  they  had  been  so  blended  M'itla  such  pure  ten- 
derness— such  heartfelt  veneration — such  an  enduring,  trust- 
ing friendship — that  the  mere  earthly  aflection  was  sanctified 
by  sentiments  of  a  higher,  a  more  heavenly  nature.  Oh ! 
what  shades  of  difference  arc  there  not  in  that  master  pas- 
sion, love  ! 

Clara  was  now  as  much  forgotten,  apparently,  as  if  she 
had  not  been  there :  ho  was  heedless  of  the  feelings  he  had 
excited — had  once  intended  to  excite — in  her  almost  childish 
bosom  ;  heedless  of  the  pain  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
change  from  most  devoted  attention  to  mere  courteous  in- 
difl'erence  might  occasion,  and  certainly  had  occasioned  her. 
She  felt  this  Was  the  case,  and,  softly  rising,  slipped  away, 
leaving  him  to  his  contemplations.  He  never  even  noticed 
her  departure. 

St.  Lawrence  was  one  of  those  men,  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  discernment,  who  only  see,  to  use  an  expressive  FrenQh 

f)hraso,  ce  qui  saute  aiLv  yetix;  but  had  he  been  otherwise,  with 
lis  anxious  wish  that  Olivia  should  become  Lady  Audcley  (for 
he  had  discovered,  at  last,  that  she  was  Sir  I  rederick's  at- 
traction), he  would  not  have  preached,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
against  her  general  retenue  of  manner  towards  most  of  the 
men  who  surround  her,  and  Audeley  in  particular  ;  for  it  was 
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that  very  decided  withdrawing,  that  gave  her  so  unaccustomed 
a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  had  been  so  used  to  find, 
that  his  handsome  and  insinuating  self  was  ever  met  more 
than  half  way  by  those  women  whom  he  had  hitherto  se- 
lected as  objects  of  his  attentions — and  now  there  was  one 
he  intensely  admired,  who  not  only  was  perfectly  insensible  to 
his  fascinations,  but  seemed  absolutely  to  recoil  from  a  devo- 
tion usually  so  coveted.  Yet  he  felt  he  had  so  much  in  his  fa- 
vour— birth — position  in  the  world — highly-finished  manners 
— perfect  figure — a  peculiarly  engaging  address — a  voice  that 
he  had  been  more  than  once  assured  was  charm  sufficient  iii 
itself— and  a  mind  which,  though  he  had  allowed  it  too  much 
to  run  to  waste,  had  natural  powers  which  merely  wanted  more 
cultivating  to  enable  him  to  rise  far,  very  far  above  the  com- 
mon run  of  men — and  riches  I — riches,  which  to  one  bowed 
down  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  he  had  ascertained  was 
the  case  with  the  St.  Lawrence  family,  were  in  themselves 
alone,  he  thought,  a  first-rate  recommendation  ;  and  yet  she 
■was  so  determinedly  cold  and  distant  towards  himself !  How 
was  it? — Could  she  have  been  made  aware  of  his  whole  life's 
dissipation? — that  he  was  not  fettered  by  either  moral  or  reli- 
gious principle? — that  he,  from  the  force  of  habit,  continued  to 
live  on  with  his  French  mistress,  perhaps,  in  some  decree,  still 
attracted  towards  that  mistress  by  her  real  love  for  nimself  ? 
Surely  she  never  could  have  heard  from  her  mother,  the  dif- 
fident, retiring  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence,  of  his  conduct  towards  her- 
self: for  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  that  mother  might  confide 
Buch  a  circumstance  to  her  daughter,  with  a  view  of  guarding 
her  against  his  character.  He  knew  that  Olivia  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  his  decided  but  short-lived  attention  to  her  sister; 
but  then  he  chose  to  think  she  ought,  at  least,  to  forgive  his 
inconstancy,  as  she  had  been  the  cause,  though  the  uninten- 
tional cause,  of  it;  and,  after  all,  he  flattered  himself  he  had 
80  many  redeeming  qualities  about  him  in  the  way  of  attrac- 
tion, at  least,  that  perhaps  by  perseverance,  the  particular — 
the  strict  Olivia — might  one  day  be  somewhat  softened  to- 
wards him — and  then,  if  once  softened,  if  even  the  slightest 
preference  should  be  felt  by  her  for  him — oh!  then  he  must 
ultimately  succeed ;  for  love  must  become  all-powerful  in  such 
a  heart  as  hers,  if  once  it  entered  in.  He  quite  appreciated 
the  motive  for  her  distant,  at  times  almost  repelling,  manner 
to  the  many  free-and-easy  men  by  whom  she  was  often  sur- 
rounded, although  it  annoyed  him  when  extended  to  himself; 
for  he  had  at  once  seen  into  the  difficulty  of  her  position — 
had  observed  her  ever- watchful  care  and  anxiety  for  her  im- 
pressible and  younger  sister,  accompanied  too,  as  it  evidently 
was,  by  extreme  and  almost  maternal  afiection  for  her,  and  her 
unceasing,  though  too  often  unsuccessful,  endeavours  to  please 
her  wayward  father,  and  keep  him  more  at  home.  Her  firmer 
character  also  was  an  attraction  in  itself,  though  it  told  against 
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his  best  wishes  as  constrasted  with  the  weaker  one  of  Clara. 
The  latter  was  delicate  in  frame, and,  as  he  liad  discovered,  not 
Btrong  in  mind,  although  she  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
abilities;  and  not  calculated  to  struggle  with  her  excitable,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  ill-dii"ected  feelings — for  her  foibles  seemed 
as  it  were  in  some  degree  constitutional;  and  Audeley  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  think  such  faults  quite  excusable. 

How  far  the  frail  body  does  or  does  not  aiiect,  excusably  or 
inexcusably,  our  moral  feelings  and  mental  energies,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide,  and  out  of  place  here  to  be  discussed; 
yet  still  there  is  no  doubt,  though  Audeley  was  not  the  man 
to  allow  it,  that  we  have  all  of  us  counteracting  qualities, 
physical  as  well  as  mental,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  sti'uggle 
with  our  natural  weaknesses  whatever  they  may  be,  and  that 
there  are  antidotes  in  ourselves  to  ourselves,  if  M-e  will  but 
seek  for  and  make  use  of  them.  But  it  is  very  convenient  to 
deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

Audeley  remained  for  some  time  immersed  in  his  own  me- 
ditations, until  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  half  dreamy  state,  iu 
which,  eventually,  everything  was  forgotten  but  the  one  being, 
who  now  was  becoming  the  whole  world  to  him.  Ever  and  anou 
the  full,  rich  tones  of  her  harp,  from  the  front  drawing-room, 
fell  upon  his  charm.ed  ear,  whilst  the  perfume  of  those  flowers 
which  he  knew  she  herself  had  arranged  seemed  almost  to 
intoxicate  his  senses  with  their  delicionsncss ;  for  there  is  a 
sort  of  happiness  in  the  exquisite  scent  of  some  flowers.  He 
saw  her  through  the  open  door,  as  she  sat  at  her  instrument 
^vith  a  calm  and  easy  grace,  whilst  the  light  of  the  brilliant 
lamp  immediately  above  her  illuminated  her  form  and  face, 
which  he  fancied  had  never,  even  yet,  looked  so  surpass- 
ingly beautiful.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a  terrcstial  para- 
dise from  which  he  wished  never  to  depart.  His  feelings 
also  seemed  to  be  assuming  a  more  than  usually  refined 
nature.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  many  but 
vague  ideas  and  sensations,  as  though  he  could  imagine  that 
there  might  exist  a  love  beyond,  or  rather  superior  to,  mere 
passion — a  love  that  might  positively  grow  stronger,  and  yet 
purer,  by  time  ;  which,  wliile  it  elevated  the  mind  and  filled 
the  heart,  might  strengthen  whatever  that  heart  and  mind 
might  have  of  good,  and  be  the  means  of  eradicating,  or  at 
least  lessening,  the  evil  that  had  hitherto  preponderated  there; 
and  he  felt  that,  if  such  a  sort  of  love  could  exist,  it  could  be 
with  him  but  for  one  woman  —  and  that  woman  Olivia. 
Louise  came  to  his  recollection  for  a  moment,  and  with  the 
resolution  —  would  it  bo  kept?  —  to  part  from  her  imme- 
diately, and  for  ever — had  he  not  ceased  to  care  for  her? 

These  ideas,  so  new  to  Audeley,  however,  were  not  to  be 
dwelt  upon  long.  He  had,  for  a  few  moments,  closed  liis  eyes 
even  from  the  sight  of  the  charmer,  more  entirely  to  revel  in 
the  delight  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  to  feel  that  they  were  of 
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a  better  description  than  usual,  when,  upon  re-opening  them, 
he  perceived  that  a  figure  in  the  doorway  intercepted  his  view 
of  the  fair  vision.  It  was  Captain  Marchmout,  who  had  sat 
on  OHvia's  left  hand  at  dinner,  and  whom,  at  that  gentleman's 
earnest  entreaty,  Audeley  had,  a  few  days  previously,  intro- 
duced to  St.  Lawrence,  much  against  his  own  inclination, 
for  he  was  rather  afraid  of  his  attractions. 

Captain  Marchmont  moved  a  little,  and  then  stood,  leaning 
against  the  doorway,  with  folded  arms  and  quite  motionless. 
Was  he  not,  perhaps,  gazing  at  Olivia  ?  Suddenly,  Audeley 
darted  fiom  the  sofa  and  stood  by  his  side.  One  glance  con- 
vinced him  that  was  the  case.  Ihe  harp  ceased  its  sounds. 
Forstor,  and  two  or  three  other  men,  stood  by  Olivia,  but  not 
so  as  to  prevent  her  being  perfectly  visible  to  Sir  Frederick 
and  Captain  Marchmont. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Marchmont,"  said  Audeley  ;  "  you 
have  now  got  what  you  wished  for." 

"  Have  1  ?"  said  the  other,  starting  ;  for,  till  Audeley  spoke, 
he  Avas  not  aware  that  anybody  was  so  near  him.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ? — I  do  not  understand." 

"  Why,  are  you  not  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Topaz'^. — and  won't  you  have  a  most  delightful  cruise? — and 
have  you  not  long  been  desiring  such  employment?  1  always 
thought  you  one  of  those  lucky  fellows  fated  to  obtain  what- 
ever they  wish  for." 

"  Well,  1  am  a  fool  for  wishing  it  after  all.  Such  things 
in  peace  time  are  more  expense  tlian  profit  or  honour.  But 
what  I  am  wishing  for  now  is,  to  have  seven  thousand  instead 
of  seven  hundred  a-year ;  and  that  1  was  a  peer's  eldest  son, 
instead  of  his  vert/  poor  youngest  one." 

"I  never  heard  you  wish  for  money  before,  or  to  be  your 
elder  brother.  I  always  regarded  you  as  the  most  contented 
fellow  on  earth,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best-looking." 

"  Wishes  sometimes  spring  up  when  one  least  expects  them; 
and  one  wish,  sometimes,  is  the  result  of  another.  I  am  full 
of  them  to-night,  I  believe." 

"Wishing,  perhaps,  to  have  Miss  St.  Lawrence  for  a  wife," 
said  Audeley,  with  apparently  perfect  coolness,  although  he 
felt  at  the  moment  as  if  he  had  all  the  daggers  of  jealousy 
plunging  through  his  heart.  He  could  not  but  feel  that 
Mai'chmont  was  very  unlike  himself,  and  yet  far  more  likely 
to  captivate  such  a  girl  as  Olivia." 

"  I  am  no  Roman  Catholic — nor  are  you  my  father  confessor, 
Audeley  ;  but  I  will  frankly  own  to  you,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing yet  to  be  compared  to  her.  Now  look  at  her  face! 
Who  is  that  ugly  little  fellow  she  has  just  turned  those  won- 
derful eyes  upon  so  kindly  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  Forster,  the  author  of ,  and  half-a- 
dozen  other  clever  and  learned  works  ? — too  learned,  most  of 
them,  for  me.    Such  reading  gives  one  too  much  trouble." 
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"  Oh,  merely  an  author,  is  he  ?  Do  you  know,  there  is  that 
about  her  face  that  makes  my  heart  almost  ache.  What  a 
melancholy  expression  there  is  in  it  at  times!  She  has  lost 
her  mother,  1  think,  not  long  ago?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  is  worse,  she  will  never  have  a  shilling  of 
fortune  ;  for  her  father  is,  as  you  probably  know,  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  and  makes  matters  worse  by  persisting  in 
high  plav." 

"Quite  certain  of  that?"  returned  Captain  Marchmont,  sud- 
denly turning  his  own  fine  and  expressive  eyes  on  Audeley. 

"  Quite  certain.  And  how  St.  Lawrence  continues  to  keep 
his  head  above  water  as  he  has  hitherto  done  is  more  than  1 
can  tell ;  but,"  he  added,  in  his  usually  soft  quiet  manner,  "  I 
fear  you  are  in  for  it,  Marchmont ;  but  take  my  advice  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  avoid  the  enchantress — for  enchantress  she 
certainly  is,  though  no  Circe — seven  hundred  a-year  ought 
not  to  think  of  a  wife,  however  chai'ming,  who  has  herself  not 
a  sou." 

"  No,  but  twenty  thousand  a-year  may,"  returned  Captain 
Marchmont,  with  another  quick  and  rather  searching  glance 
at  his  companion,  whose  countenance,  however,  remained 
perfectly  imperturbable  under  it. 

"  Twenty  thousand  a-year  might  certainly  afford  to  do  so — 
might,  if  "it  chose,  attempt  to  melt  an  iceberg ;  but  even 
twenty  thousand  a-year  might  fail  to  succeed  with  such  a 
Deautiful  piece  of  reserve  and  coldness  as  Miss  St.  Lawrence 
is,  in  spite  of  that  charming  smile  that  now  is  in'adiating  her 
countenance." 

"Is  she  that?"  said  Marchmont;  "but  still  don't  you  re- 
member those  exquisite  lines  ? — 

"  '  The  snow  on  Jura's  steep 

May  smile  with  many  a  beam, 
But  still  in  rays  of  coldness  sleep, 

How  bright  soe'er  they  seem. 
But  when  some  deep-felt  ray, 

Whose  touch  is  fire,  appears, 
Oh !  then  the  smile  is  warmed  away, 

And,  melting,  turns  to  tears.' 

Tears  of  love — deop-feeling  love,  perchance" — and  ho  paused 
and  looked  earnestly  at  her,  while  she  stood  tuning  one  of  the 
notes  of  her  harp. 

"  But  why,"  said  Audeley,  vexed  to  observe  his  evident  ad- 
iriration,  yet  determined  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  likely  to 
go,  "  why  not  finish  the  stanza,  or  say  it  to  herself  ? 

" '  Then  still  with  bright  looks  bless 
The  gay,  the  cold,  the  free ; 
Give  smiles  to  those  who  love  you  less, 
But  keep  your  tears  for  me.' " 

"Because,"  said  Captam  Marchmont,  with  a  sudden  and 
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honest  impetuosity  that  quite  astonished  Audeley,  who  had 
so  carefully  concealed  his  own  feelings — "  Because,  as  you 
justly  said,  I  feel,  with  scarcely  seven  hundred  a-year,  I 
cannot  allow  myself  ever  to  think  of  one  so  pei'fectly  enchant- 
ing, yet  so  unfortunately  poor.  Because  I  think  it  better 
at  once  to  conceal  and  stifle  an  admu-ation  that  I  know 
cannot  he  followed  up  by  more  substantial  professions.  Be- 
cause I  detest  the  metier  of  flirting,  most  especially  in  a 
man ;  and  that  1  think  it  unpardonable  to  pay  attention  to  a 
charming  woman  one  knows  one  can  never  maiTy.  I  camo 
here,  fancying  from  what  I  had  heard  from  two  or  three  silly 
undiscerning  coxcombs,  that  these  lovely  girls  were  mere  re- 
gular every-day  flirts,  aiding  and  abetting  a  worldly  father 
who  wishes  to  show  and  get  them  off";  yet  no  one,  with  tole- 
rable discernment,  but  must  see  at  once  the  superiority  of 
that  noble-looking  being  over  the  generality  of  women — to  say 
nothing  of  London  flirts  and  fine  ladies.  Yes ;  I  am  convinced 
she  would  be  a  prize  any  man  might  he  proud  to  win  and 
wear ;  but  she  is  not  for  a  poor  sailor  like  me — so  I  shall 
not  put  myself  in  the  way  of  being  tantalised.  This,  except- 
ing a  leaving  of  cards  once  again,  will  be  my  first  and  last 
visit  here.  So  you  see,"  he  added,  forcing  a  laugh  and 
nodding  to  Audeley,  "  I  am  a  very  prudent,  sensible  fellow;" 
and,  walking  quietly  through  the  rooms,  he  slipped  out  un- 
perceived,  returning  home  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  in  thinking  of  Olivia  St.  Lawrence,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  envying  any  or  every  man  who  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  good  fortune. 

"  A  strange  fellow,"  said  Audeley  to  himself,  as  he  saw  him, 
with  pleasure,  depart ;  but  as  he  was  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  than  usual,  he  added — "  and  a  straightforward,  right- 
minded  one,  too — but  I  am  thankful  I  have  got  rid  of  him, 
and  by  merely  telling  the  truth,  too ;  though,  I  believe,  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  have  lied  through  thick  and  thin, 
if  I  could  not  have  effected  my  purpose  without  it.  Yes  ;  he 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  such  a  creature  as  Olivia — oh  !  could 
I  say  mt/  Olivia! — might  love."  And  not  aware  that  her  heart 
was  already  given,  he  had  never  made  a  juster  observation  ; 
but  they  had  met  for  the  first  and  last  time.  Olivia,  how- 
ever, although  quite  ignorant  of  the  impression  she  had  made, 
was  not  soon  forgotten.  Moreover,  Sir  Frederick  for  once, 
strange  to  say,  found  himself  drawing  a  comparison  between 
himself  and  another  man  which  was  not  in  his  own  favour  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  comparison  forced  itself  pain- 
fully upon  him  more  than  once  or  twice.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  are  many  more  people  whom  conscience 
forces  to  take  more  correct  views  of  their  own  characters  than 
ia  generally  suspected.  A  sort  of  moral  somnambulism  is 
conscience,  that  now  and  then  compels  those  who  are  at  other 
times  blinded  to  see  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  going  on  within 
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them  ;  though,  when  the  fit  of  clairvoyance  is  over,  they  forget 
all  of  which  they  were  for  the  moment  fully  aware. 

AVhile  all  this  had  been  passing  between  Audeleyand  Cap- 
tain Marchmout,  Clara,  after  having  left  the  former  contem- 
plating her  grandmother's  portrait,  had  retired,  for  a  short 
time,  to  her  own  room,  to  think  of  one  who  had  not  even 
noticed  her  departure,  and  to  shed  once  more  some  bitter  tears 
over  her  own  wounded  feelings.  She  could  not  still  help  re- 
garding Sir  Frederick  as  very  irresistible;  and  she  could 
Hardly  forbear  thinking  that,  if  Olivia  had  not  previously 
preferred  Edward  Carleton,  even  she,  with  all  her  strict  ideas, 
could  scarcely  have  felt  indifferent  towards  such  a  man.  Poor 
Clara!  she  had,  aa  yet,  not  the  mind  or  fixed  principles  to  un- 
derstand that  there  are  those  whose  fancy  cannot  be  en- 
thralled when  reason  and  religion  strengthen  their  mental 
sight,  enabling  them  to  detect  the  meretriciousness  of  charms 
and  attractions  that  so  dazzle  and  fascinate  the  weaker  vision 
of  the  many.  Clara  felt,  alas!  5^e  could  love  even  where  she 
did  not  actually  esteem.  She  had  still  to  know,  that,  highly 
as  she  thought  of  Olivia,  with  her  that  would  be  an  utter  im- 
possibility. 

At  last  she  went  to  the  glass,  after  wiping  away  her  tears, 
to  see  whether  any  traces  of  them  were  discoverable ;  and, 
whilst  there,  she  could  not  help  thinking  how  pretty  she  did 
look,  or  wondering  that  Sir  Frederick,  having  once  so  deci- 
dedly admired  her,  could  have  gone  so  far,  and  no  farther.  She 
had  yet  to  learn,  also,  that  it  is  not  always  the  greatest  beauty 
that  causes  the  most  lasting  or  the  most  powerful  love.  So 
she  sighed,  and  after  slightly  arranging  her  glossy  ringlets, 
which  did  not  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  giving  one  touch  to  her 
fairy-looking  cap,  which  was  also  equally  in  order,  she  went 
slowly  down  stairs  to  rejoin  the  party. 

The  two  or  three  lady  guests  had  already  gone  off  to  other 
parties,  and  only  a  few  gentlemen  yet  lingered.  She  found 
Olivia  in  the  back  drawing-room,  with  Sir  Frederick,  Mr. 
Forstei',  and  her  father  near  her,  the  latter  talking  rather 
earnestly.  Dispirited  and  disinclined  to  converse  herself,  she 
sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  where  she  could  see  Audeley 
and  hear  what  was  going  on. 

She  iiad  passed  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  wore  going  away 
as  she  had  entered  the  room,  and  of  them  she  now  heard  her 
father  sav — 

"  Thanlc  Heaven,  those  two  tiresome  arguers  are  off!  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  discussions  upon  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
Puseyism,  Tractarianism,  and  all  such  stuff.  Keally,  no 
drawing-room  is  safe  from  such  subjects  now;  and  even  the 
papers  swarm  with  similar  topics." 

"  I  think,"  said  Audeley,  "it  must  really  be  tiresome  even 
to  religious  people  ;  and  to  those  who  are  not  strictly  such,  it 
must  only  give  a  distaste  to  the  cause  altogetbiir."    He  waa 
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was  sorry,  however,  that  the  uatuial  beut  of  his  feelings  had 
induced  him  to  say  even  so  much  when  Olivia  was  present ; 
but  he  was  glad  to  hear  Forster  say,  though  mildly — almost 
amusingly — 

"1  am  inclined  myself  to  think  such  frequent  and  open  dis- 
cussion rather  desecrates  so  sacred  a  subject.  Mystery  even 
always  enhances  the  effect  of  the  solemn  and  sublime ;  and 
dissecting  doctrinal  points  in  this  sharp,  careless,  and  deter- 
mined M'ay,  lays  all  so  bare,  that  we  are  almost  tempted,  in 
consequence,  to  regard  'the  one  thing  needful '  with  less  vene- 
ration than  when  one  approaches  it  with  diffident  respect, 
abstaining  altogether  from  criticism,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self. Besides,  when  one  hears  such  a  multitude  of  various 
opinions — and  sometimes  fi'om  the  very  cleverest  people — it 
makes  one  feel  sadly  uncertain  as  to  the  truth  of  one's  own  ; 
and  it  is  painful  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  waves  of  uncertainty 
when  one  should  wish  to  be  firm  as  a  rock.  What  do  you  say 
to  it.  Miss  St.  Lawrence  V 

Olivia  hesitated  to  answer.  She  did  not  like  such  a  subject 
to  be  treated  with  levity,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  might  even  now  be  so,  if  not  by  Sir  Frederick,  at  least  by 
her  father,  who  she  saw  was  in  a  very  excited  state,  under 
which  circumstance  his  usual  caution  on  such  points  some- 
times forsook  him.  But  Mi-.  Forster  repeated  his  question. 
So  she  said  quietly,  and  in  a  low  tone — 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides;  but  still 
I  am  inclined  to  think  more  harm  might  occur  by  such  dis- 
cussions being  entirely  avoided.  Mediums  are  certainly 
difficult  to  obtain  ;  but,  of  the  two  extremes,  the  want  of 
interest  that  would  probably  eventually  take  place  in  people's 
minds,  if  religion  never  became  a  subject  of  argument,  would 
be  the  worst ;  for  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  be  a  certain 
stimulus  to  individual  thought  and  reflection.  But  then  the 
subject  should  ever  be  handled  with  all  due  seriousness ;  and 
if,  at  any  time,  it  give  rise  to  levity  of  remark,  or  bitterness 
of  spirit,  it  should  be  at  once  given  up.  But  after  all,  I  fear," 
she  said,  whilst  a  smile  and  a  bright  suffusion  lighted  up  her 
face,  "  I  am  reasoning  like  a  mere  woman,  and  somewhat 
contradicting  myself ;  for— ^" 

"iS'ot  at  all — not  at  all!"  interrupted  her  father,  who  was 
getting  tired  of  the  subject.  "  I  declare  you  have  made  a  veiy 
good  speech,  short  and  pithy:  with  a  little  practice  you  might 
make  a  figure  at  Exeter  Hall,  if  ladies  were  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  there — might  she  not,  Audeley?" 

But  Audeley  made  no  answer:  "  the  one  thing  needful"  had 
no  interest  in  his  eyes;  like  Gallio,  "  he  cared  for  none  of  these 
things,"  and  only  wished  Olivia  cared  for  them  as  little. 
Besides,  had  he  considered  them,  they  would  have  only  roused 
— painfully  roused — a  now  almost  sleeping  conscience.  Still, 
as  he  looked,  admii-ed,  and  loved,  he  could  not  avoid  listening 
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also,  and  painfully  felt  how  totally  unlikely  it  was  that  the 
woman  who  uttered  similar  sentiments  would  ever  give  to 
such  a  one  as  iiiraself  a  moment's  serious  consideration;  and 
yet  he  felt  as  if  he  could  resign  all  his  fortune,  if  by  so  doing 
he  could  succeed  in  fascinating  her  feelings — overcome  by 
love  her  hitherto  uncompromising  principles  and  straightfor- 
ward opinions,  or  preiudiccs  as  he  tried  to  call  them— chain 
down  that  heart  to  his — and,  through  the  influence  of  such 
a  passion,  force  her  to  excuse  what  she  might  still  deem 
faults,  and  love  him  in  spite  of  them.  That,  indeed,  would 
be  an  exquisite,  a  glorious  triumph,  far  beyond  any  he  had 
as  yet  achieved — and  triumphs  had  not  been  wanting  to  him 
during  his  many  wanderings  in  the  regions  of  love. 

Forster  seemed  anxious  to  draw  out  Olivia's  opinion  on  the 
subject  under  discussion  still  further;  and  she  was  equally 
anxious  to  waive  it  altogether;  but  the  question  was  settled  by 
her  flighty  and  impatient  father,  who  never  could  endure 
any  conversation  approaching  to  a  serious  nature,  and  he  now 
exclaimed — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  there  be  a  truce  to  theological  dis- 
cussion— or  if  you  and  Forster  like  to  prolong  the  argument, 
do  so,  but  I  am  oil'." 

And  Olivia  was  thankful  that  he  left  them;  for  she  saw 
the  excited  state  he  was  in;  the  result  of  haviug  drank  of  a 
variety  of  wines  after  his  usually  large  dose  of  opium,  and  she 
feared  that  were  the  conversation  prolonged  in  his  presence, 
he  M-ould  only  say  a  thousand  things  indicative  of  the  extreme 
levity  of  his  opinions  on  serious  subjects,  which,  however, 
when  more  thoroughly  himself,  he  had  tact  sufl&cient  to  keep 
concealed  when  in  the  presence  of  his  daughters. 

But  Olivia  had  no  spirits  to  continue  a  discussion  which  at 
another  time,  with  a  man  like  Forster,  would  have  been  to  her 
a  source  of  pleasure;  as  his  marked  kindness  of  disposition, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  evident  good  opinion  of  her  own  abilities, 
had  made  her  feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  him.  He  saw  plainly 
she  was  now  disinclined  to  talk,  and  as  he  would  at  any  time 
have  preferred  pleasing  her  to  himself,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
renew  the  conversation,  and  thinking  she  looked  wearied, 
and  as  everybody  was  departing,  he  took  his  leave  at  once. 
Clara  bad  already  glided  away  to  her  own  apartment  for 
the  night,  her  evening  baving  ended  much  less  pleasantly  to 
her  than  it  had  commenced. 

But  Audeley,  wlio  was  engaged  to  a  splendid  and  very  late 
ball,  remained  the  last,  waiting  for  his  carriage  which  was 
behind  its  time,  a  circumstance  he  did  not  regret  whilst  Olivia 
remained  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had  placed  himself  by 
hor  side  on  the  sofa  whilst  she  was  debating  in  her  own  mind, 
whether  her  father  would  be  annoyed  if  she  left  them  to- 
gether, to  retire  herself  as  Clara  had  already  done,  for  she 
was  weary,  quite  weary  of  that  long  and  to  her  sad  birth-day, 
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and  wished  earnestly  to  be  freed  from  doino;  the  honours,  and 
enabled  to  be  alone  with  her  unconstrained  thoughts;  but  at 
the  moment  she  had  decided  upon  going,  St.  Lawrence  entered 
from  the  other  room  with  an  open  note  in  his  hand. 

"  There  will  be  an  opera-box  at  our  command  on  Saturday 
evening,  Olivia,"  he  said  with  a  gay  smile,  "  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  house:  Mrs.  Thoroton  has  it  lent  her  for  the  night, 
and  Mall  take  you  and  Clara,  as  Julia  is  absent  on  a  visit  in 
the  country." 

Olivia  read  the  note  he  had  tossed  upon  the  table  near  her, 
folded  it  up  quietly  again,  and  said  it  was  very  good-natured 
of  Mrs.  Thoroton — then  turning  towards  Audeley,  she  began 
talking  of  a  panorama  of  Naples  she  had  seen  the  day  before, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  really  like — but  she  was  interrupted 
at  once  by  her  excited  father. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see  how  it  is.  I  know  what  your  turning  the 
conversation  means,  Olivia;  it  is  really  too  provoking.  Do 
you  know,"  he  continued,  speaking  rapidly  and  energetically 
to  Sir  Frederic;  that  girl  considers  it  wrong  to  go  to  the 
opera !" 

"  Not  to  the  opera,  father,"  said  Olivia,  mildly. 

"  Well  then,  to  the  ballet— but  I  am  resolved  not  to  give 
way  to  such  folly.  You  have  not  been  to  the  opera  in  your 
life — not  a  very  long  one,  to  be  sure — and  there  is  plenty  of 
tiine  left  to  make  up  for  what  has  been  lost,  but  really  it  is 
a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  confessing.  You  have  never  seen 
any  opera-dancing,  so  how  can  you  tell  whether  there  is  any- 
thing objectionable  in  it  or  not,  I  should  like  to  know?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  certainly,"  said  poor  Olivia  colouring  deeply 
and  looking  intreatingly  at  her  father,  anxious  to  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  discussing  their  different  opinions  before  a 
third  person,  to  whom  the  matter  she  felt  must  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  if  not  absolutely  ridiculous.  And  to  such  a  person 
as  Audeley  she  thought  it  would  certainly  be  the  latter. 

"  Nonsense,  Olivia!  with  those  significant  looks  of  yours  you 
need  not  make  me  such  imploring  signs;  I  don't  care  a  straw 
whether  Audeley  knows  or  does  not  know  of  such  folly.  Now 
tell  me  why — why  you  cannot  go  quietly  for  once  at  least, 
and  judge  for  yourself? — you  are  ready  enough  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure,  when  it  is  not  wanted." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  judge  for  myself  on  this  occasion,"  said 
Olivia,  aroused  at  last  to  speak  with  greater  determination  as 
she  found  it  forced  upon  her.  "It  was  judged  better  that  I 
should  not  go,  by  one  vvhose  opinion  I  of  course  always  re- 
garded as  far  superior  to  my  own,  and  entirely  to  be  relied 
upon — by  my  mother.  I  gave  her  a  promise  that  I  would  not 
go,  and  therefore  1  trust  and  hope  to  be  allowed  to  keep  it.  A 
promise  to  the  dead  ought  surely  to  be  ever  held  as  sacred." 
She  turned  away  her  head,  for  she  felt  her  eyes  wore  tearful, 
and  Audeley's  were  upon  her.    St.  LawTence  was  checked 
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for  a  moment,  for  her  manner  was  so  impressive;  but  he  soon 
continued — 

"  Now  pray  tell  me,  Olivia — suppose,  Avhat  is  likely  enough 
to  happen,  tliat  you  marry  a  man  who  wishes,  nay  makes  a 
a  point  of  your  accompanying  him  to  the  opera,  should  you 
say  you  would  not?" 

Audeloy  awaitod  her  reply  with  deep  interest. 

"  My  mother  always  said,  as  you  know,  dear  father,  that  a 
married  woman,  in  everything  but  what  is  positively  sinful, 
ought  to  comply  with  her  husband's  wishes,  if  she  could  not 
by  her  persuasions  induce  him  to  give  them  up  to  her  ideas 
of  right." 

"  So  then,  if  married,"  i>er8i8ted  St.  Lawrence,  "and  your 
husband  said — '  Olivia,  you  must  go  to  the  opera,' — ballet  and 
all, — you  would  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  she  replied  in  a  firm  but  gentle  voice. 

"  Then  why  in  Heaven's  name  refuse  to  go  when  your  father 
says  the  same?" 

"  If  my  father  does  say  the  same,"  said  the  tried  girl,  half 
reproachfully,  half  sadly,  "  if  he  does  say  I  must,  then  certainly 
I  shall  go.  But  surely  in  a  case  like  thin,  when  a  mere 
amusement  is  in  question,  my  father  would  not  force  me  to  do 
what  would  be  to  me  a  source  of  pain.  I  do  not  prevent  your 
going  by  my  staying  away,  or  Mrs.  Thoroton's  either;  I  incon- 
venience nobody,  and  her  death  is  still  so  recent,  her  idea  so 
uppermost  in  my  mind  and  memory,"  she  continued  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  that  to  do  precisely  what  I  so  decidedly  pro- 
mised 1  would  not  do,  would  be  to  me  most  distressing. 

St.  Lawrence  paused  one  minute:  then  swallowing  rapidly 
some  wine  which  he  poured  into  a  tumbler  from  a  decanter 
which  was  on  the  table  amongst  other  refreshments,  he  said: 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  go;  you  must  please  me  now;  it  is 
but  fair:  must  she  not,  Audeley?" 

But  Olivia  in  her  distress  turned  her  glistening  eyes,  speak- 
ingly, imploringly,  touchingly  upon  Audeley;  those  eyes  told 
her  request,  and  how  could  he  refuse  it,  how  resist  giving  her 
his  assistance  in  a  cause  she  evidently  had  so  much  at  heart? 

"  No,  St.  Lawrence,''  he  replied  at  once  and  decidedly,  "  no, 
neither  must  nor  aught;  you  or  I  may,  and  certainly  do, 
think  quite  difli'rcntly  from  Miss  St.  J^awrenceon  the  subject 
of  ballet-dancing;  but  we  are  bound  to  respect,  to  appreciate 
her  motives,  to  admire  her  firmness — I  at  least  do  foi'oue,  and 
BO  must  you:  that  is  the  only  way  just  now  in  which  I  can 
make  use  of  the  word." 

Next  to  the  look  of  love,  the  most  beautiful  is  the  look  of 
gratitudt;:  indeed  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  With  delight  inexpressible,  therefore,  did  Audeley  be- 
hold the  latter  beaming  forth  upon  him  fiom  those  lustrous, 
thankful-looking  eyes — how  delicious  to  his  heart  was  that  ex- 
pression! wliat  a  countenance  was  that  before  liimi 
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Almost  was  he  tempted,  as  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  that 
noble-looking,  noble-minded  creature,  to  think  that  her  mother 
—that  herself — were  both  right.  How  could  eyes  through 
which  looked  out  a  mind  so  pure  dwell  without  disgust  upon 
tlie  objectionable  dancing  on  the  opera  stage? — how  contem- 
plate without  distress  anything  so  foreign  to  her  natural  pro- 
priety of  feeling  and  innate  modesty  ? 

It  has  often  struck  me — given  as  I  am  a  little  to  moralizing 
— as  strangely  inconsistent  in  those  mothers  who  have  brought 
up  their  daughters  from  childhood  with  the  most  watchful  care; 
have  withheld  from  them  every  book  in  which  there  might  be 
a  single  line  which  would  hurt  their  delicacy;  who  have  taught 
them  both  by  precept  and  example  that  perfect  modesty  in 
woman,  besides  beiiig  a  necessary  virtue,  is  one  of  her  greatest 
charms;  should  yet,  when  they  are  once  introduced  in  the 
world,  take  them  without  hesitation  to  contemplate  scenes 
which  must,  or  at  least  ought,  to  make  the  novice  who 
beholds  them  shrink  into  herself  and  turn  away  fiom  the 
contemplation  of  them  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  disgust. 
But  who  is  consistent  ? 

For  the  fii-st  time  in  his  life  the  worldly-minded.  Audeley, 
however,  thought  of  opera-dancing  in  a  very  different  way 
from  that  in  which  he  had  until  this  moment  considered  it; 
he  began  to  feel  an  actual  veneration  for  Olivia;  to  regard 
her  as  something  sacred  that  ought  to  be  enshrined,  and  not 
approached  easily  and  familiarly,  as  might  still  be  the  gene- 
rality of  her  sex;  he  thought,  when  he  looked  at  and  listened 
to  her,  that  all  that  he  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  condemn 
as  over-strictness,  was  "wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best" — 
yet  now  what  Avas  uppermost  in  his  heart  and  mind  was  that 
grateful  look  she  had  cast  upon  him,  so  unlike  those  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  from  her.  If  upholding  the  strictest 
morality,  and  reprobating  everything  that  could  in  any  way- 
lessen  it,  could  ensure  him  a  continuation  of  such  looks  as  that 
last,  would  he  not  willingly  he  fancied  become  a  second  Pascal? 
He  had  yet  another  pleasure  in  store,  for  just  as  she  was 
about  to  retire,  her  father  said  with  apparently  recovered  good 
humour — 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  both  plotting  together  to  get  the 
better  of  me;" — for  he  would  not  for  worlds  have  given 
a  sentence  against  Olivia,  now  that  Audeley  had  taken  her 
part,  and  he  gave  her  a  kind  nod:  whilst  she,  with  a  light- 
ened heart,  took  up  her  night  candle,  and  going  up  to 
Audeley  in  her  graceful  way,  gave  him  her  hand,  accom- 
panied by  a  smile  indescribably  charming — perhaps  partly 
because  so  rarely  bestowed  upon  himself;  and  with  a  "  good- 
night "  that  sounded  like  music  in  his  ear,  she  withdrew  her 
hand  which  he  had  fervently  pressed,  and  kissing  her  softened 
father — but  softened  only  for  Audeley's  sake — she  left  th« 
apartment. 
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Sir  Frederick's  carriage  was  at  last  annouuced;  but  instead 

of  keeping  his  engagement  at  D House,  he  went  home  at 

once  tnat  he  might  be — though  in  imagination  only — alone 
with  Olivia. 

Olivia  did  not  find  her  room  to  herself;  for  Clara,  though 
undressed  and  quite  prepared  for  bed,  sat  there  awaiting  her 
Bister;  and  when  she  came,  told  her  all  that  Audeley  had 
thought  proper  to  say  in  his  defence,  and  which  as  Olivia 
declared  ne  had  much  better  have  left  unsaid:  it  was  a  pitiful, 
unavailing  subterfuge — nay,  rather  falsehood,  that  every  one 
must  see  through  directly. 

"  Heed  him  not,  my  own  dear  Clara,"  continued  Olivia 
affectionately,  kissing  the  blooming  cheek  on  which  a  tear 
rested.  "  He  is  not  worthy  of  your  regrets — try — try  and 
turn  your  preference  into  another,  a  better  channel.  You 
know  what  I  mean ;  trust  me,  you  would  be  a  thousand  times 
happier  with  such  a  man  as  Oswald  Thoroton,  even  if  you 
went  with  him  to  the  altar  with  merely  a  trusting  and  afiiec- 
tionate  friendship,  than  you  would  be  in  marrying  such  a 
person  as  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  even  with  feelings  far  more 
powerful  than  those  which  are  still  lurking  in  your  heart  for 
him.  I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  say  still— for  I  had  fondly 
hoped  they  had  vanished — and  they  will  soon,  if  you  strive 
against  them,  dearest  Clara,  and  open  your  eyes  to  view  his 
character  as  it  really  is,  not  as  you  wish  it  to  be." 

"  Ah!  that  is  hard  to  accomplish,"  said  Clara,  throwing  her 
arms  fondly  round  Olivia;  "  I  have  not  your  strength  of  mind, 
you  know — but  I  will  try,  I  will,  indeed."  And  Clara  retired; 
but  the  anxious  Olivia,  who  shortly  afterwards  went  to  give 
her  darling  a  last  look  for  the  night,  with  the  fear  that  she 
should  find  her  perhaps  still  weeping,  was  happy  to  see  that 
the  lovely  girl  had  already  fallen  into  a  sound  and  sweet  sleep 
— for  she  kissed  her  sister  without  awaking  her. 

"  Thank  God!"  said  Olivia  to  herself,  as  her  eyes  rested 
fondly  and  admiringly  upon  that  beautiful  personification  of 
perfect  repose;  "thank  God!  her  feelings  cannot  be,  at  all 
events,  deeply  implicated." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Xj'Amour  dans  vos  doux  regards 
Semble  avoir  mis  tous  ses  dards, 

Voila  la  ressemblance ; 
L'une  vise  et  veut  frapper, 
L'autre  les  laisse  echapper — 

Voiia  la  difference." 

Parallele  de  Decx  Scecbs. 

At  length  arrived  the  night  for  Lord  M 's  musical  party. 

St.  Lawrence  had  been  so  nervous  and  dispirited  all  the  morn- 
ing, that  at  one  time  he  declared  he  could  not  possibly  go 
himself,  and  that  he  would  ask  Mrs.  Thoroton  to  chaperon  his 
daughters;  but  Olivia  ventured  to  declare  that,  if  their  father 
did  not  feel  equal  to  accompany  them,  they  positively  must 
decline  fulfilling  the  engagement.  He  therefore  wound  him- 
self up  with  larger  doses  than  usual  of  laudanum  and  brandy; 
and  at  ten  o'clock  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ready  to  start;  but  before  they  did  so,  Mr.  St.  Lawrence 
made  both  his  daughters  stand  before  him,  with  plenty  of 
light  near  them,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  their  dress,  which  he  had  himself  chosen  and  super- 
intended, even  to  its  most  trifling  minutiae.  More  than  six 
months  having  elapsed  since  their  irreparable  loss,  he  had  in- 
sisted that  they  should  discard  their  mourning  entirely,  to 
Olivia's  deep  regret;  and  notwithstanding,  also,  her  earnest 
entreaties  that  they  might  wear  nothing  but  the  cheapest  and 
prettiest  material  for  young  people — white  muslin — he  had 
himself  selected  the  richest  and  most  costly  satin  that  could 
be  procured,  ordering  the  dresses  to  be  made  by  the  most 
expensive  and  experienced  modiste  to  be  found  in  the  world  of 
fashion.  They  fitted  with  the  most  perfect  precision  to  then* 
shapes;  whilst  the  long  and  pointed  waist,  the  profusion  of  fine 
old-fashioned  lace,  once  their  mother's,  which  he  chose  to  have 
round  the  bosom  and  sleeves,  and  the  graceful  and  ample  folds 
of  the  skirt,  all  combined  to  give  them  the  look  of  some  of  Van- 
dyke's portraits.  He  had  in  the  morning  brought  them  some 
ornaments  that  belonged  to  his  wife,  which  he  carelessly 
termed  "some  tolerable  diamonds;"  so  that  Clara's  golden  and 
clustering  locks  were  adorned  by  a  sparkling,  quivering  but- 
terfly— no  bad  type  of  herself;  whilst  the  rich,^los8y,  raven 
hair,  twisted  into  one  rich  plait  at  the  back  of  Olivia's  small 
and  well- shaped  head,  was  transfixed  by  a  gold  aiTow  with 
its  brilliant  head.  In  the  centre  of  each  fair  bosom  was  a 
Sevigne  brooch,  of  the  same  stones;  and  round  each  well- 
turned  arm  was  a  gold  chain,  fastened  also  by  a  clasp  of 
brilliants.    Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  how  faa-  in  keeping, 
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as  the  artists  say,  was  St.  Lawrence's  fancy  that  Olivia 
should  throw  over  her  noble  figure  the  splendid  mantilla 
of  finest  black  lace  that  had  once  been  her  grandmother's, 
,  and  that  Mrs.  fSt.  Lawrence  had  during  her  life  carefully 
'  laid  up  for  her  eldest  daughter ;  whilst,  that  the  sisters 
might  be  exactly  alike,  he  had  been  at  great  expense  to  have 
one  made  for  Clara  as  similar  to  it  as  possible.  But  as  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  effect,  perhaps  he  fancied  that  when 
from  the  heat  of  the  room  they  might  be  tempted  to  throw 
them  off,  their  unshrouded  beauty  would  appear  still  more 
radiant  than  before.  Each,  also,  had  a  superb  and  old- 
fashioned  fan,  which  had  descended  to  them  with  the  man- 
tilla, and  several  other  fancy  things,  from  their  Spanish 
ancestress. 

Certainly  St.  Lawrence  felt  that  each  in  her  different 
way  had  never  yet  looked  so  eminently  attractive — he  was 
truly  proud  of  his  daughters.  Clara's  eyes  shone  brightly 
from  the  girlish  satisfaction  of  being  perfectly  dressed  and 
looking  perfectly  lovely;  Olivia's  flashed  brighter  still  — 
their  liquid  lustre  resembling  the  brilliants  she  wore;  but  a 
degree  of  wounded  pride  was  partly  the  cause  of  their  some- 
what restless  lustre.  She  felt  truly  humiliated  to  be  dressed 
in  away  their  fallen  fortunes  could  so  ill  afford;  nor  could 
she  help  fearing  that  all  those  at  least  who  knew  them  would 
naturally  wonder  that  they  should  adopt  a  style  of  dress  so 
infiuitely  too  expensive  for  them  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  also,  in  her  opinion,  not  at  all  suitable  at  any  time  to  two 
such  young  and  unmarried  M'omen — but  there  was  no  redress 
for  it. 

Oh!"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  this  evening  were  butover!" 
The  party  was  an  early  one,  and  although  the  music  had 
not  commenced,  almost  everybody  expected  had  assembled. 
The  names  of  Mr.  and  the  Misses  St.  Lawrence  were  an- 
nounced loudly  and  clearly  enough  for  everybody  to  hear,  and 
there  was  a  general  turning  of  heads  to  look  at  the  new  and 
unknown  comers,  and  worth  looking  at  they  were  found  to 
be;  for  even  St.  Lawrence  was  still  handsome,  and  would 
have  been  more  decidedly  so,  had  not  his  countenance  betrayed 
the  damage  his  constitution  was  experiencing  from  what  those 
who  knew  not  .his  pernicious  habits  would  have  deemed  a 
lurking  complaint. 

No  woman  in  the  assembly  could  compete  with  the  sisters 
either  in  beauty  or  elegance;  and  although  it  was  at  first  a 
doubtful  point  amongst  the  observers,  whether  the  blushing 
-Hebe-hke  Clara,  or  the  brilliant  and  dignified  Olivia,  was  to 
be  the  more  admired,  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  gentlemen, 
the  majority  amongst  them  decidmg,  that  "  the  elder  beat 
the  younger  out  and  out;"  and  therefore  the  ladies  gavo 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  younger. 
x\.linost  immediately  after  then-  arrival,  Lord  M came 
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from  au  inner  apartment  to  welcome  them;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  Olivia,  than  he  exclaimed  aloud 

"My  Joan  of  Arc,  as  I  am  a  living  man  I  My  dear  Miss 
St.  Lawrence,  have  you  not  lately  sat  for  your  picture?  for 
by  all  that  is  wonderful,  I  have  just  got  one  painted  by 
Beechcroft,  which,  though  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  is  yom* 
very  self.  It  only  came  home  yesterday,  and  has  now  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  my  gallery.  You  must  come  and  see  it, 
and  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  so  strong  a  likeness  to  youi-self  is 
merely  accidental."  Then  taking  the  astonished  and  confused 
Olivia  under  his  arm,  he  strode  quickly  with  her  ahnisr  the 
suite  of  apartments,  with  at  least  half-a-dozen  curious  and 
listening:  guests  after  them,  to  the  room  dedicated  to  his  col- 
lection of  paintings,  Olivia  submitting  to  be  conductod  ihither 
something  like  a  victim  going  to  the  sacrifice,  so  distressed 
was  she  at  being  placed  so  decidedly  and  immediately  "en 
evidence." 

The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted,  showing  off  the  pictures 
to  as  great  advantage  as  lamp  or  candle-light  will  allow  of, 
and  in  a  most  conspicuous  place,  and  splendidly  fiamcd,  hung 
the  Joan  of  Arc;  whilst  opposite  to,  and  gazing  with  delight 
upon  it,  stood  Edward  Carleton.  Altogether  it  was  aiinost 
too  much  even  for  the  firm  Olivia;  she  shrank  away  from 

Lord  M .'s  arm,  and  sat  down  upon  the  nearest  sijat  that 

presented  itself.  Then  the  kind-hearted  but  enthusiastic  old 
man  looked  in  her  face,  and  saw  at  once  that  his  eagerness 
about  her  likeness  had  distressed  her. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  earnestly.  "  I  fear  my  impetuosity 
has  annoyed  you;  but  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise."  Then 
making  a  sign  to  his  daughter  who  was  not  far  off,  she  came 
and  sat  down  by  Olivia,  to  whom  she  was  all  kindness  and 

attention,  whilst  Olivia  speedily  rallied,  and  Lord   M , 

going  in  search  of  St.  Lawrence,  had  the  apparent  enigma  of 
the  likeness  at  once  cleared  up  by  him;  whilst  the  former, 
in  conclusion,  declared  he  should  now  more  than  ever  value 
Beechcroft's  capital  performance.     "I   don't  wonder  at  hia 

desire  to  secure  such  a  model,"  said  Lord  M ;  "  but  I  think 

I  may  say  of  the  painter  in  the  very  words  of  Bassanio  when 
he  looked  on  Portia's  likeness — 

" '  But  her  eyes — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  tliem  ?     Having  made  one, 
Methin];s  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfiiiished."  " 

He  had  returned  with  St.  Lawrence  to  Olivia;  and  Sii 
Frederick,  who  was  standing  near  her,  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  gallantry  of  his  uncle's  quotation,  and  v.as  delighted 
to  observe  how  much  he  admired  her— charmed  too  himself 
witli  the  likeness!  What  rage  had  been  in  his  heart  had  he 
known  its  copy  was  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Carleton! 
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"  I  thoutrht,"  continued  Lord  M ^"when  it  was  brought 

me  yesterday,  that  I  had  somewhere  seen  a  person  like  it, 
but  did  not  remember  it  must  be  Miss  St,  Lawrence  for 
the  only  time  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  before  to- 
night, she  had  a  bonnet  on  and  a  veil  hanging  about  her  face, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  her  as  thoroughly,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Olivia,  "as  I  wished  at  the  time — but  the  moment  she 
appeared  this  evening,  I  recognised  her  as  my  Joan  at  once." 

The  energetic  old  man,  who  admired  handsome  women  as 
much  as  he  did  fine  pictures,  then  took  his  nephew's  arm  and 
walked  him  away  to  another  room,  where  he  held  forth  for 
some  time  very  enthusiastically  upon  the  charms  of  Miss  St. 
Lawrence,  whilst  Olivia  found  that  Edward  had  managed  by 
degrees  to  approach  her,  and  she  was  delighted  to  see  her 
father  shake  him  by  the  hand,  whilst  he  said  he  was  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  their  acquaintance.  Edward 
was  a  rising  man  in  his  profession;  his  general  talents  and 
conversational  powers  were  known  and  highly  appreciated,  and 
he  was  becoming  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  Besides, 
the  wily  St.  Lawrence,  who  knew  not  how  far  Sir  Frederick 
might  go,  quite  unaware  as  he  was  that  Olivia  had  already 
refused  him,  thought  it  desirable  to  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow,  or  rather  to  his  daughter's  bow;  for  he  was  bent  upon 
both  sisters  marrying  this  season  if  possible,  and  even  to  any 
one  who  was  capable  of  maintaining  a  wife — so  desperate  in 
every  way  was  his  situation.  He  felt  he  could  manage  to  keep 
Edward  at  a  distance,  or  bring  him  forward,  as  he  thought 
best;  for  St.  Lawrence  was  truly  "a  double-minded  man," 
as  well  as  "unstable  in  all  his  ways;"  so  his  plan  now  was  to 
be  properly  civil  to  Carleton,  but  not  to  give  him  too  great 
encouragement. 

The  assembly,  though  not  large,  was  a  brilliant  one,  consist- 
ing mostly  of  people  of  rank  and  fashion ;  several  of  the  ladies 
handsome,  and  most  of  them  well  dressed:  yet  the  two  sisters 
were  decidedly  the  beauties  of  the  evening.  The  Thorotons 
were  amongst  the  guests,  and  Oswald  devoted  himself  to 
Clara,  who  received  his  attentions  with  unequivocal  pleasure; 
for  she  was  desirous  that  Audeley  should  believe  that  she  did 
not  care  for  himself,  and  also  that  he  should  see  that  others 
could  think  really  and  seriously  of  her.  Captain  Tilney  was 
also  there,  and  did  his  utmost  to  take  up  some  of  her  atten- 
tion, for  he  really  admired  both  the  sisters  extremely;  and, 
seeing  that  they  were  quite  the  beauties  of  the  cvenmg,  his 
vanity  inclined  him  to  make  a  parade  of  appearing  to  be 
intimate  with  them.  But  it  would  not  do. — Clara  had  tha 
right  feeling  to  receive  him  with  such  marked  coldness,  that 
he  soon  made  his  retreat,  and  did  not,  in  consequence,  even 
attempt  to  approach  the  still  more  awful  Olivia;  but  he  now 
thoroufrhly  repented  the  indecorum  he  had  been  guilty  of  in 
C Street. 
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When  Miss  M had  left  Olivia,  Edward  ventured  to  take 

her  place,  and  although  they  both  endeavoured  to  look  as  calm 
and  uninterested  as  possible,  yet  how  intensely  did  they  feel 
the  unlooked-for  happiness  of  being  together  that  evening! 
Edward  had  observed  the  annoyance  Olivia  had  experienced 
in  having  been  so  publicly  drawn  into  notice  about  the  picture, 
and  now  heard  from  her  the  other  distress  that  awaited  her, 
as  regarded  playing  the  harp. 

"  I  begged  you,  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  at 
Beechcrott's,  to  apply  to  me  whenever  you  were  in  any  difii- 
culty,"  he  said,  smiling  cheerfully  upon  her;  "  you  shall  see  if 
I  do  not  deliver  you  from  this  one!" 

She  looked  incredulously  in  his  face,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  eyes  that  told  her  he  was  in  earnest. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  he  added — "  trust  me,  you  shall  not  play  to- 
night !  I  have  not  heard  and  seen  you  play  so  often,  formerly, 
for  nothing.  Ah!  those  were  happy,  happy  days!  I  quite  re- 
member the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  strings.  Don't  you 
recollect  once  giving  me  a  lesson  in  that  way  ?  You  shall  see 
if  1  did  not  profit  by  your  instructions."  And  then  they  in- 
dulged in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  ;  but  Olivia,  at 
last  observing  Sir  Frederick  hovering  about  them,  and  fearing 
that  he  might  perhaps  suspect  Edward,  as  he  had  already  sus- 
pected Forster,  sha  quitted  her  delightful  seat,  telling  him  she 
noped  they  should  be  able  to  meet  again  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  then  went  over  to  join  Mrs.  Thoroton,  who  just 
then  was  sitting  quite  alone.  That  lady  was  pleased  that  the 
admired  Miss  St.  Lawrence  should  come  across  the  room  to 
sit  by  her — praised  her  dress,  and  declared  she  could  not  decide 
whether  she  or  Clara  looked  the  more  beautiful.  "  Such  dia- 
monds, too !"  she  added,  as  usual  uttering  just  what  first 
came  into  her  head;  "you  must  not  talk  of  not  buying  new 
bonnets,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  while  you  wear  such 
jewels." 

"  Much  against  my  inclination,  I  assure  you,"  said  Olivia, 
her  half- Spanish  and  noble  blood  rising  to  her  cheeks  with  a 
feeling  of  irritation  at  the  great  want  of  delicacy  of  Mrs. 
Thoroton's  remark;  although  the  immediate  recollection  that 
certainly  appearances  were  against  her  turned  the  angry 
feeling  into  one  of  sadness — her  proud,  vexed  look  changed  at 
once  to  that  of  subdued  humiliation;  and  she  added,  mourn- 
fully enough — 

"  Believe  me,  nothing  but  a  father's  commands  could  have 
induced  me  to  wear  them,  or  ever  be  dressed  as  I  am  to-night." 

Mrs.  Thoroton  regretted  her  speech,  which  was  both  ill- 
bred,  and,  as  she  now  saw,  undeserved;  her  heart  was  softened 
at  once,  and  she  said,  kindly — 

"  Dear  girl,  I  feel— I  know— you  always  act  from  the  best  of 
motives,  whether  bonnets  or  diamonds  are  concerned.  Believe 
Hie,  I  do  you  in  my  heart  ample  justice  ;  you  must  not  always 
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heed  my  foolish  speeches ;  I  hare  all  my  life  been  too  much 
accustomed  to  utter  the  first  idle  thought  that  presents  itself 
to  my  mind — it  is  an  abominable  habit  of  mine,  out  one  I  fear 
I  am  now  too  old  to  correct." 

Thpy  then  entered  into  some  general  conversation,  and  at 
last  Mrs.  Tiioroton,  who  daily  felt  more  and  more  of  real 
interest  for  the  sisters,  spoke  of  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  and 
expressed  her  regret,  though  with  much  more  delicacy  of 
manner  than  was  usual  with  her,  that  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  should 
allow  him  the  entree  of  his  house  so  completely  as  he  had  done. 

"  1  know  him,  my  dear  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  to  be  an  im- 
moral character  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  what  prejudiced 
me  mostly  against  him  was  his  conduct  towards  a  first  cousin 
of  his,  whose  mother,  a  favourite  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Audeley,  made  a  wretched  marriage  in  point  of  fortune. 
After  her  death,  and  that  of  her  husband,  which  preceded  her 
own,  their  only  son  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Sir  Charles, 
who  had  promised  his  sister  to  do  something  lor  him  even- 
tually that  might  add  to  his  miserable  pittance.  He  behaved 
kindly  enough  to  the  boy,  and,  when  his  education  was 
finished,  allowed  him  a  certain  sum  yearly;  but  young  Fitz- 
maurice  did  not  go  on  altogether  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
aJid  Sir  Charles  discontinued  the  allowance.  The  young  man 
and  Sir  Frederick  were  great  friends,  and  the  latter  was, 
everybody  says,  more  than  half  the  cause  of  his  cousin's 
various  follies  and  scrapes.  Sir  Charles  gave  out  that  he 
should  not  leave  his  nephew  a  shilling;  however,  as  Fitzmaurice 
amended  his  ways,  his  imcle  became  quite  reconciled  to  him 
— promised  him  that  he  would  certainly  remember  him  in  his 
will,  and  mentioned  to  everybody  that  he  had  done  so.  Soon 
after  the  reconciliation  the  uncle  died  almost  suddenly.  Every- 
thing was  left  to  the  present  baronet;  but  in  a  codicil,  which 
was  dated  two  months  before  Sir  Charles's  death,  the  latter 
had  left  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his  nephcAv.  Unluckily, 
he  had  neglected  to  have  this  codicil  witnessed ;  and  Sir 
Frederick,  who,  for  some  private  reasons,  had  himself  recently 
quarrelled  with  his  cousin,  and  entirely  ceased  to  see  him, 
took  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  this  oversight  of  his  father's, 
and  withheld  the  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  disappointed  and 
distressed  Fitzmaurice  went  to  America,  from  whence  he  has 
never  returned.  Now,  I  call  that  abominable,  and  it  must  have 
been  from  pure  revenge;  for,  with  all  his  faults.  Sir  Frederick 
does  not  care  about  money  —  perhaps  from  always  having 
had  plenty  at  command,"  added  Mrs.  Thoroton,  laughing. 

Olivia,  whose  ill  opinion  of  Audeley  was  decidedly  increased 
by  this  statement,  which  Mrs.  Thoroton  knew  to  be  a  fact,  said 
that  her  father  was  so  fascinated  by  Sir  Frederick,  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  think  of  persuading  him  to  see  him  less 
often,  and  then  turned  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 
The  music  having  begun,  Mrs.  Thoroton  and   Olivia  •went 
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into  the  room  whore  it  was  going  on;  and  when  the  very  fine 
amateur  singer,  who  was  then  warbling  a  fashionable  Italian 
song,  had  ended  it,  Lord  M took  up  his  eyeglass,  and  dis- 
covering Olivia,  he  went  up  to  her. 

"  Now,  my  charming  Joan  of  Arc,  you  must  oblige  me — 

i'ust  one  thing — I  long  to  hear  you — and  if,"  he  added  in  a 
lalf- whisper,  "  you  play  as  divinely  as  you  look,  it  must  be 
perfect." 

Olivia,  vexed  as  she  was  to  be  obliged  to  play  to  a  crowd 
of  almost  total  strangers — for  she  did  not  attach  any  conse- 
quence to  Edward's  promise — yet  could  not  help  smiling  at 
tne  old  peer's  galanterie.  He  led  her  to  the  harp — she  -was 
obliged  to  throw  off  her  lace  mantilla — perhaps  that  was  the 
elTect  her  father  calculated  upon — it  would  be  in  her  way,  and 

Lord  M insisted  upon  holding  it.    How  superb  she  looked 

with  that  figure  of  hers,  in  that  rich  white  satin  dress! — so 
modestly  attired — no  indecorous  display  of  those  finely-turned 
shoulders,  or  those  round  and  beautifully- shaped  arms,  while 
the  brilliant  clasps  of  the  bracelets  glanced  and  sparkled  on 
the  small  wrists  at  their  every  movement  I 

A  gentleman  was  all  this  while  rather  awkwardly  and 
slowlyremovingtheharp  cover.  Olivia  approached  it.  Oh!  joy 
for  her  I  one  middle  string  of  vital  importance  was  broken.  She 

mentioned  it.     "  Where  was  the  box  of  strings?"  Lord  M 

inquired ;  the  servants  were  questioned — only  the  music  desk 
and  tuning  instrument  haa  come  with  the  harp.  This 
strange  omission,  which,  however,  had  really  occurred,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Edward,  M'ho,  before  any  one  had  entered 
the  music-room,  had  himself  secretly  broken  the  string  in 
question. 

Lord  M was  outrageous.  "  He  never  would  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  F and  his  people — were  there  ever 

such  a  set  of  careless  blockheads  ?    But  strings  could  be  sent 

for."    Miss  M ,  however,  reminded  her  eager  father  that  it 

was  past  twelve  o'clock — that  they  were  a  great  way  from 

F 's,  and,  indeed,  from  any  music  shop,  and  that  at  that 

hour  they  would  all  be  shut  up.     Lord  M declared  the 

pleasure  of  his  evening  was  over — Olivia  felt  hers  was  in- 
creased, and  looked  at  ildward  with  smiling  eyes,  to  tell  him 
as  much.  He  drank  in  that  sweet  look,  and  ventured  to 
return  an  equally  expressive  one. 

By-and-bye,  Miss  M proposed  a  polka,  for  there  were 

a  few  young  ladies  to  M'hom  dancing  was  the  greatest  delight 
this  world  can  give,  and  there  were  people  ready  to  play.  Olivia 
Bat  down.  Edward  Carleton  never  danced;  Oswald  had  given 
it  up  since  he  had  taken  orders;  and  Olivia  was  determined 
not  to  accept  of  Sir  Frederick  as  a  partner,  notwithstanding 
his  reiterated  entreaties  on  the  occasion.  She  did  not  like 
dancing.with  strangers,  especially  such  familiar  dancing  as 
prevails  in  these  times — so  refused  altogether.     And  when 
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Sir  Frederick,  who,  to  his  great  annoyance,  found  himself 
compelled  to  do  duty  and  dance  occasionally,  was  thus  pre- 
vented hovering  so  constantly  about  her,  she  placed  herself 
on  a  sofa  in  an  unobserved  corner  where  she  was  joined  by 
Edward,  and  where  they  had  a  comfortable  and  uninterrupted 
half  hour  to  themselves.  They  were  at  last  broken  in  upon 
by  St.   Lawrence,  who  complimented  Mr.  Carleton  on  his 

success  in  the  late  trial  at  W ,  and  was  gracioas,  though 

rather  ceremonious,  in  liis  manner;  whilst  both  Olivia  and 
Edward  observed  he  said  nothing  as  to  the  latter  calling  in 

C Street;  in  short,  it  was  a  sort  of  half-and-half  civility, 

and  that  was  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  for  St.  LaMTence 
did  not  wish  to  go  too  far  at  present. 

Fearful  of  betraying  her  interest  in  Edward,  and  seeing  that 
Mr.  Forster  was  not  far  off,  and  had  once  or  twice  seemed  to 
notice  them  rather  attentively,  she  rose  when  her  father  had 
finished  talking  to  Edward,  put  her  arm  within  that  of  the 
former,  and  was  moving  away  with  him  ;  but  in  so  doing, 
Edward,  as  he  thought,  unseen  by  human  eye,  for  there  was 
nobody  immediately  near  them,  took  Olivia's  unoccupied 
hand,  kept  it  one  moment,  and  after  pressing  it  fervently  let 
it  go  ;  but  Forster  noticed  the  momentary  action — saw  the 
blush  it  gave  rise  to — the  half  smile  in  the  eye  and  on  the  lip 
— the  look  of  love  that  pervaded  her  countenance.  He  saw 
it  all — and  that  one  quick  glance  at  once  crushed  those  hopes 
which  gradually  and  almost  unknown  to  himself  had  occupied 
his  mind  quite  as  much  as  his  "  Life  in  Arabia."  "  Be  it  so," 
he  thought;  "  such  a  man  as  Carleton  suits  her  far  better  than 
myself — to  him  I  can  bear  giving  her  up — had  it  indeed  been 
to  an  Audeley,  I  could  ill  have  endured  it."  He  had  been  struck 
with  St.  Lawrence's  cold  and  ceremonious  manner  towards 
Carleton,  and  had  observed  an  anxious,  nervous  expression  in 
Olivia's  fare,  whilst  her  father  was  addressing  him,  and  he 
came  to  the  right  conclusion — that  Edward  was  a  lover 
favoured  by  the  daughter  alone.  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
mentally,  "  I  will  keep  her  secret — I  never  toraiented  her  with 
a  declaration  of  my  feelings — until  this  moment  I  knew  not 
myself  their  full  extent;  but  she  is  too  charming,  too  lovely,  for 
an  old  plodding  author  like  myself — God  bless  her!  notwith- 
standing. I  see  how  it  is:  the  worldly  father  encourages  that 
dissipated  Audeley;  shame  to  him.  even  to  think  of  giving  any- 
thing so  pure,  so  noble,  so  right-minded,  to  a  man  whose  whole 
life  has  been  everything  but  what  it  should  be!  Shame,  shame!" 

So  this  humble-minded  man  saw  at  once  demolished  all 
the  castles  in  the  air  that  certainly  he  had  been  more  or  less 
building,  unconscious  that  Audeley  had  suspected  him  of 
being  likely  to  become  his  rival,  and  hoping  at  all  events  that 
neither  Sir  Frederick  nor  St.  Lawrence  would  eventually 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  attachment  Forster  felt  now  almost 
»ure  existed  between  Olivia  and  Edward  Carleton. 
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As  the  party  was  breaking  up,  and  Olivia  and  Clara  were 
cloaking  tliemselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  many  similarly 
employed,  Edward,  favoured  by  the  bustle  that  reigns  at  such 
a  moment,  as  well  as  by  the  sombre  light  that  often  pervades 
a  similar  apartment,  drew  near  Olivia,  and,  as  he  assisted  her 
to  put  on  her  shawl,  inserted  into  her  hand  something  that 
he  had  for  some  time  past  always  carried  about  him  for  the 
chance  of  meeting  her,  and  having  done  so,  pressed  the  hand 
he  closed  over  it  affectionately,  and  then  relinquished  her  to  Sir 
Frederick,  who  came  to  escort  her  to  the  carriage. 

When  once  there,  and  fairly  driven  off,  she  opened  the  small 
piece  of  silver  paper,  under  her  shawl,  and  felt  a  ring  that  just 
fitted  her  little  finger:  he  had  not  dared  to  have  it  made  for 
the  wedding  finger,  for  fear  of  the  observations  it  might  have 
drawn  upon  her.  She  put  it  on  at  once,  in  the  friendly  darkness 
of  the  carriage  pressed  her  lips  to  it,  determining  in  her  heart 
that  nothing  but  a  father's  refusal  to  consent  eventually  to 
their  union  should  prevent  her  wearing  it  for  life. 

Clara  talked  nearly  all  the  way  home,  and  even  their 
father  seemed  more  than  usually  exhilarated,  for  he  had  been 
delighted  to  see  how  exceedingly  his  daughters  were  admired, 
and  he  could  not  help  flattering  himself  that  Lord  M— — 's 

enthusiasm  for  Olivia's  beauty,  and   Miss  M 's  decided 

attention  to  both  the  sisters,  might  be  followed  up  by  in- 
creasing intimacy,  and  that  through  the  M family  they 

might  be  introduced  to  others  of  equal  rank  and  fashion,  and 
that,  in  short,  they  might  become  more  thoroughly  repandues 
in  society,  Clara  had  been  pleased  to  find  herself  the  object 
of  much  attention,  particularly  as  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Frederick,  and  was  especially  delighted  to  tell  him,  when  he 
asked  her  to  dance,  that  she  was  already  too  deeply  engaged 
to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  the  occasion. 

Olivia  scarcely  heard  a  word  of  what  her  father  and  sister 
were  saying,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  home  she  ran  up 
stairs  at  once  to  her  own  room  to  examine  the  dear  ring  that 
was  upon  her  finger:  it  consisted  of  a  thick  hoop  of  the  purest 
gold,  ornamented  with  one  fine  opal,  for  he  had  feared  to  give 
her  a  jewel  that  would  have  been  too  striking;  but  within  were 
engraven  the  words  "Ever  yours:"  were  they  not  of  more  value 
in  her  eyes  than  the  most  costly  diamonds?  She  thought  so 
at  least,  and  kissed  the  precious  gift  over  and  over  again, 
and  then  it  was  shown  to  Clara,  who  duly  admired  it,  and 
they  both  slept  soundly  and  sweetly,  one  witn  the  mind  full  of 
gratified  vanity,  the  other  of  happy,  trusting  love. 

The  sisters  rose  the  morning  after  Lord  M 's  party  in 

unusually  good  spirits,  for  Olivia  had  thought  incessantly  and 
with  comfort  of  Edward,  and  was  also  pleased  to  observe  that 
every  day  was  weakening  her  sister's  unlucky  partiality  for 
Sir  Frederick.  Clara  felt  her  heart  lightening  of  its  tem- 
porary load,  and  laughingly  repeated   to  Olivia  the  many 
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flattering  things  that  had  been  said  to  her  the  night  before, 
as  well  as  some  she  had  even  overheard;  whilst  she  confessed  of 
her  own  accord,  that  Oswald  Thoroton  was  at  least  one  of  the 
best-looking  men  amongst  the  many  who  had  been  at  Lord 
M 's,  and  that  certainly  he  rvas  altogether  a  very  nice 

{)erson."  We  are  inclined  to  wish,  by-the-way,  that  young- 
adj'-epithet  was  altogether  given  up — it  certainly  will  not 
bear  criticism. 

St.  Lawrence,  however,  was  so  nervous  and  unhinged  that 
he  passed  all  the  morning  in  his  own  apartment,  half  asleep 
in  his  arm-chair;  at  last  Olivia  ventured  to  go  and  inquke 
after  him. 

"  Oh:"  he  said,  "I  am  feeling  tired  and  nervous;  those  rooms 
were  so  insufferably  hot,  but  this  strong  green  tea  will  set  me 
to  rights  soon.  How  vexed  I  was,  Olivia,  about  that  broken 
string!  aiid  yet  I  need  not  have  minded  it,  for  you  were  both 
plentifully  noticed  and  admired.  I  was  right  proud  of  my 
daughters,  for  without  partiality  it  may  be  said,  two  more 
beautiful  girls  could  scarcely  bo  seen." 

"Do  you  really,  father?"  said  Olivia,  half  coaxingly,  half 
timidly,  "  do  you  then  really  think  us  both  decidedly,  critically 
handsome  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  you  most  especially — so  like  too — so  very 

He  paused,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  quite  softened. 

*'  Then,  dear  father,  why  be  so  anxious  and  so  expensive 
about  our  di-ess?  why  not  be  contented  with  a  cheaper  and 
more  simple  style  for  us  always?  Last  night  I  really  felt 
ashamed  of  the  splendour  of  mine;  I  dressed  to  please  you 
then — promise  me  a  reward  now." 

"I  do  promise,"  said  the  father,  subdued  by  his  morning's 
languid  state,  the  usual  consequences  of  the  previous  night's 
opium,  and  partly  melted  by  that  engaging  and  earnest  face, 
■which  in  Olivia's  softened  moments  reminded  him  so  forcibly 
of  his  departed  wife,  of  whom  he  could  seldom  think  without 
a  pang  of  self-reproach. 

"  Then,"  returned  his  daughter,  "  I  -will  sell  those  diamonds 
we  wore  last  night;  though  not  large,  they  are  very  brilliant 
for  their  size;  if  the  money  they  bring  will  pay  but  two  or 
three  of  our  bills,  I  shall  be  thankful:  you  know,  dear  father, 
how  often  1  have  asked  you  to  part  with  them." 

"  I  cannot  consent,  Olivia;  indeed  I  cannot,"  and  he  looked 
sadly  agitated. 

"  Dear  father,  a  promise  you  know  is  always  a  promise,"  re- 
plied Olivia  with  gentle  determination  of  manner;  "you  are 
too  much  of  a  gentleman,"  she  added,  trying  to  win  him  by 
playfulness,  "  to  break  a  promise  to  a  lady,  although  merely 
your  own  daughter;"  and  she  forced  a  smile  whilst  she  felt 
much  more  inclined  to  shed  a  tear. 

"  Ohvia,  you  distract  me,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  from  his 
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chair,  whilst  every  limb  quivered,  and  sinking  down  into  it 
again  immediately;  "  those  ornaments  are  not  worth  selling — 
they  are  not  diamonds ;  the  real  ones  were  sold  long  ago,  and 
unknown  to  your  mother.  There — there!  now  you  see  you 
need  not  mind  wearing  them,  but  they  keep  up  appearances." 
He  paused,  but  shame  was  on  his  face. 

Olivia,  whatever  might  be  her  feelings,  had  still  too  much 
respect  for  her  deceitful  father  to  betray  him ;  she  said  nothing 
more  than  that  the  room  was  hot,  and  as  she  pulled  the  blind 
down  still  lower  for  something  to  do,  asked  him  if  he  expected 
anybody  at  dinner,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
she  left  the  apartment  with  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment, 
and  what  was  worse,  a  sensation  of  intense  humiliation  as  she 
thought  of  the  subterfuges  and  underhand  proceedings  of  her 
only  surviving  parent,  and  grieved  to  think  that  she  and  her 
sister  had  been,  though  unconsciously,  parties  concerned  in  a 
species  of  deception  she  despised;  but  resolved  that  it  should 
be  for  the  last,  as  well  as  the  first  time. 

CHAPTER   Xni. 

«'  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlocked  my  lips, 
But  that  this  juggler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment — 
Obtruding  false  rules  pranked  in  reason's  garb." — Comcs. 

A  DAY  or  two  after  Lord  M 's  pai-ty,  Olivia,  in  moving  a 

too  heavy  weight,  strained  one  of  her  wrists — luckily,  the  left 
one — but  perfect  rest  was  deemed  necessary,  It  incapaci- 
tated her  for  a  while  fi'om  her  long  and  difficult  practices  on 
the  harp,  and  also  from  needle-work  ;  so  she  had  more  time 
to  devote  to  an  occupation  which  she  was  anxious  to  get 
through  with  at  once. 

She  had  studied  German  so  perseveringly  and  successfully 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  she  was  now  able  to  read 
almost  any  woi'k  in  that  language  with  ease.  Mr.  Forster, 
great  part  of  whose  early  educational  days  had  been  passed 
in  Germany,  understood  it  as  well  as  his  own,  and  Olivia 
had  asked  him  for  assistance  when  every  now  and  then 
she  met  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  she  had  never  gratified 
Audeley  by  applying  to  him  for  the  help  he  had,  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  acquaintance,  volunteered.  Forster  had 
advised  her  to  exercise  herself  well  by  translating,  and  she 
had  followed  his  advice.  He  had  read  a  few  pages  of  hers 
from  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  was  surprised  and  de 
lighted  to  find  how  correctly,  nay,  even  elegantly,  the  original 
was  rendered  into  English. 

There  Avas  that  about  Forster  which  stamped  sincerity  upon 
all  he  said  and  did,  and  Olivia  was  so  encouraged  by  his  praise 
that  she  was  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  had  more  than  once 
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presented  itself  to  her  mind,  that  she  might  be  able  to  trans« 
late  for  publication.  With  some  hesitation  and  diffidence, 
she  had  mentioned  her  hope  to  Forster.  Having  become  aware 
of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  her  family,  he' guessed  the 
motive  that  prompted  the  wish,  and  honoured  her  for  it. 

He  assured  her  she  was  perfectly  equal  to  the  task,  although 
he  told  her  it  might  eventually  tiy  her  patience  and  become 
an  irksome  one.  But  she  was  determined.  So  galling  to  her 
feelings  was  the  perpetual  worry  occasioned  by  their  pecuniary 
difficulties — so  frequently  was  she  without  a  sovereign  at  her 
command — that,  to  obtain  merely  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  she 
would  have  encountered  afar  more  wearisome  ta  sk  than  that  of 
translating,  though  certainly  for  her  own  pleasure  she  would 
never  have  undertaken  a  similar  one.  Forster,  seeing  she 
had  fully  made  up  her  mind,  and  convinced  that  she  would 
go  through  with  her  undertaking,  promised  to  select  for  her 
two  or  three  clevei'  German  works,  which  were,  as  yet,  un- 
known to  the  English  public,  and  were  likely  to  please,  and 
that  she  might  look  over  them  and  choose  whichever  she 
fancied  most;  that,  when  her  translation  was  ready,  he  would 
recommend  it  to  his  own  publisher — and  that  he  could  almost 
ensure  its  being  accepted.  Sir  Frederick  had  lent  her  many 
German  works,  but  she  did  not  like  their  style.  Without 
containing  any  absolute  or  glaring  impropriety,  most  of  them 
were  of  so  impassioned  a  nature,  and  had  so  little  real  mo- 
rality about  them,  that  she  had  returned  them  almost  all,  and, 
as  she  told  him,  after  merely  looking  into  them  here  and  there. 
So  from  those  Forster  procured  for  her  she  chose  a  clever  and 
unobjectionable  novel,  that  had  only  recently  been  published 
in  Germany,  and  there  was  universally  admired  ;  and  she  set 
to  work  in  good  earnest,  very  full  of  hope,  and  thankful  she 
had  sprained  her  left  and  not  her  right  M'rist. 

She  entered  into  the  occupation  with  spirit  and  interest,  for 
she  had  an  object  in  view.  And  to  Olivia  to  have  an  aim — 
an  aim  that  was  to  be  reached  solely  by  her  own  endeavours 
— was  everything.  To  her  sort  of  character  nothing  was  so 
wearing  as  to  have  to  bear  up  almost  passively  against  ad- 
verse circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  control ;  nay,  to 
feel  that  she  must  almost  and  altogether  succumb  to  them  : 
because  no  power,  no  struggle  of  hers,  could  remove  or  even 
lighten  the  burthen.  To  ponder  over  and  over  again  upon 
wnat  might  or  could  be  done,  and  all  to  no  purpose,  was  at 
times  almost  intolerable.  But  now  to  feci  that  by  her  own 
and  sole  exertion  she  might,  perhaps,  make  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  defray  at  least  most  of  her  own  and  her  sister's 
necessary  and  personal  expenses,  "was  in  itself  a  comfort. 
The  inaction  entailed  by  distresses,  to  lessen  which  the 
suft'erer  feels  he  can  do  nothing,  is  almost  unsupportable  to 
ardf  !it  dispositions.  A  heavier  grief  where  such  natures  can 
act  and  struggle  to  some  purpose,  be  it  ever  so  little,  is  easier 
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for  them  to  bear  than  lighter  but  perpetual  cares,  against 
which  all  striving,  all  energy  is  impotent.  It  is  to  some  such 
natures,  too,  that  resignation  is  so  difficult,  sometimes  so 
unattainable  a  virtue. 

It  might  be  supposed,  after  Forster  had  ascertained  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  his  own  decided  preference  for 
Olivia  and  her  partiality  for  another,  that,  for  his  own  peace 

of  mind,  he  would,have  discontinued  his  visits'in  C Street, 

or  at  least  made  them  very  rarely.  Not  so. — Forster  was  a 
ti'uly  unselfish  being — he  saw  that  poor  Olivia  took  a  decided 
pleasure  in  his  society;  and,  without  vanity,  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  must  be  also  an  advantage  to  a  girl  who  so  strenuously 
sought  to  improve  her  mind,  and  who  had  so  few  opportunities 
of  doing  so  except  by  reading  ;  and  to  observe  her  anxious 
and  thoughtful  countenance,  which  often,  towards  other  men, 
assumed  so  cold  and  haughty  an  expression,  unbend  and 
lighten  up  even  to  smiles  for  him,  was  enough  to  compensate 
to  that  humble-minded  man  for  endangering  his  own  happi- 
ness by  visiting  her  so  constantly,  when  perfectly  sure  that 
she  never  could  have  any  feeling  beyond  that  of  friendship 
for  himself.  He  had  contrived  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  the 
extent  of  her  various  trials  and  anxieties,  and  he  felt  the 
deepest  interest  in  her,  and  the  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  her 
happiness ;  and  what  little  he  could  do  towards  contributing 
to  her  comfort  or  her  pleasure,  was  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure 
to  himself;  so,  in  spite  of  his  own  constant  and  important 
avocations,  he  engaged  to  revise  and  correct  what  little  might 
be  wanting  in  this  way  to  her  translation.  Clara  promised 
to  copy  out  in  her  own  beautiful  handwriting  the  sheets  as 
they  were  finished,  and  the  work  went  on  rapidly. 

Mr.   St.  Lawrence  had,  since  meeting  Edward  at  Lord 

M 's,  asked  him  to  dinner;  and  although,  unfoi  tunately, 

some  important  business  on  that  day  prevented  his  accepting 
the  most  welcome  invitation,  still  it  authorised  hifl  calling  in 

C Street,  although,  from  his  constant  occupation  his  visits 

could  be  but  rare.  Yet  there  was  immense  comfort  in  this 
renewal  of  acquaintance.  Oswald,  too,  came  more  often;  and 
Olivia  was  pleased  to  see  that  Clara  attended  to  him  much 
more  than  she  used  to  do,  and  especially  when  Audeley  was 
present.  So  something  very  much  like  hope  began  to  visit 
Olivia's  anxiou.s  mind  and  often  aching  heart,  and  she  had 
almost  fancied  that  even  her  future  might  eventually  be  a 
more  fortunate  one  than  she  had,  for  a  length  of  time  past, 
allowed  herself  to  anticipate. 

Three  hours  at  least,  every  morning,  Olivia  now  devoted  to 
her  task,  pleased  to  find  it  was  a  less  tedious  one  than  Forster 
had  declared  to  her  it  would  be;  and  notwithstanding  Clara's 
daily  prophecy,  that  so  much  writing  would  give  her  the  head- 
ache, hurt  her  eyes,  and  injure  her  health  altogether,  Olivia's 
brilliant  looks  continued  as  daily  to  contradict  the  truth  ot 
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such  reiterated  and  melancholy  assertions,  Clara,  however, 
found  it  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  patience  or  perseve- 
rance, to  copy  as  unremittingly  as  her  sister  translated,  and 
Forster  procured  a  person  to  copy  out  her  rough  sheets  for 
a  very  moderate  compensation. 

The  work  in  question  was  but  one  volume,  and  Olivia's 
constant  devotion  to  her  translation  was  such,  that  in  a  little 
more  than  a  fortnight  it  was  very  nearly  completed. 

It  was  when  thus  drawing  to  a  conclusion  that  Olivia, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  having  one  day  sat  down  to 
her  work  much  later  than  usual,  had  continued  to  write  on, 
unmindful  that  the  hour  was  passt  when  she  was  used  to 
put  away  her  morning  task — for  Clara  happened  to  be  passing 
the  day  with  Julia  Thoroton,  her  father  was  already  out,  and 
Olivia  had  no  one  with  her  to  remind  her  of  the  time — when 
Sir  Frederick  was  announced. 

Olivia,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  had  not  time  to  put  her 
translation  oat  of  sight.  She  was  also  still  in  her  earliest 
morning  dress — a  neat  and  pretty  wrapping-gown — a  costume 
which  both  sisters  had  adopted,  and  always  wore  until  the 
hours  of  receiving  visiters,  from  motives  of  that  strict  economy 
which  Olivia  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which  saved  the  hand- 
some and  expensive  dresses  St.  Lawrence  insisted  upon  their 
wearing  during  the  hours  they  were  likely  to  be  seen.  She 
rose  to  receive  him,  or  rather — for  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
do  so — to  scat  herself  near  the  window  away  from  the  writing- 
table  covered  with  sheets  of  translation,  dictionary,  &c.,  &c., 
anxious  that  his  attention  might  be  led  away  from  her  recent 
occupation. 

But  Audeley's  quick  eye  and  ever-interested  observation 
whore  Olivia  was  concerned,  discovered  at  a  glance  that  all 
in  that  room,  and  herself  in  particular,  wore  a  very  different 
appearance  from  what  they  usually  did  during  the  hours  for 
receiving  visiters.  The  table  was  covered  with  sheets  of  writing- 
paper,  and  several  books,  one  or  two  open  and  turned  down 
upon  their  faces — and  then  Olivia  in  her  deshabille — a  better 
sort  of  dressing-gown — not,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  many  fine 
ladies,  covered  with  lace  and  embroidery,  but  of  the  prettiest 
possible  design,  of  a  pink  colour,  scrupulously  fresh  and  neat, 
and  gathered  in  at  the  well-turned  waist  by  a  ribbon  of  the 
same  hue;  a  simple  cap — the  first  he  had  ever  beheld  her  in — 
almost  meeting  under  her  chin — whilst  her  glossy  hair  was  as 
beautifully  and  smoothly  banded  as  ever,  giving  such  a  softness 
to  the  usually  rather  decided  expression  of  her  delicately- 
shaped  yet  marked  features,  and  such  an  almost  matronly  look 
to  her  countenance,  that  somewhat  lessened  the  species  of  awe 
he  always  more  or  less  experienced  whilst  gazing  at  her,  even 
while  his  heart  was  filled  with  feelings  of  the  most  impetuous 
love.  Altogether  she  was  hardly  the  same  Olivia  St.  Lawrence 
he  had  for  some  time  past  daily  accustomed  himself  to  see. 
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but  if  possible — and  hitherto  lie  thought  that  could  not  be — 
more  charming,  more  to  be  admhed,  certainly  more  ioveable, 
more  approacliable:  and  then  he  could  not  but  think  how- 
delightful  it  would  be  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  her  by- 
surprise — for  that  she  had  not  expected  him  at  that  moment 
he  was  soon  enough  made  aware  of;  and  for  a  few  seconds 
he  lost  himself  in  the  fascinating  idea  that  he  might  now  be 
the  fond  husband  breaking  in,  and  without  scruple,  upon  the 
lovely  wife's  privacy — to  be  not  only  admitted,  but  welcomed. 
Yet  the  di-oam  was  as  momentary  as  it  was  seductive.  She 
spoke — and  all  such  fond  ideas  vanished.  Pie  was,  however, 
quite  unlike  himself,  half  lost,  half  confused,  and  at  first 
could  do  nothing  but  look  at  her.  He  saw  now  more  than 
ever  how  little  her  beauty  gained  or  lost  by  dress,  but  how 
thoroughly  she  gave  a  charm  and  an  elegance  to  eveiything 
she  wore — even  the  very  simplest.  At  last  he  roused  himself 
from  the  sort  of  spell  he  was  under,  glanced  at  the  writing- 
table,  declared  it  looked  quite  business — quite  author-like. 
"  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  you  young  ladies  have  never  anything 
to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves,"  Then,  approaching  the  table, 
he  took  up  the  bo(jk  from  which  she  had  been  translating, 
and  which  she  had  left  open. 

"  This  is  not  one  of  the  books  I  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
lending  you,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  title-page  whilst  Forster's 
name  written  upon  it  met  his  eye;  "  I  don't  know  this  work; 
but  no  doubt,"  he  continued,  with  a  lowering  brow,  "  it  is 
very  superior  to  any  /  lent  you,  since  I  see  your  favourite 
Mr,  Forster's  name  in  it;  and  from  what  I  see  you  are  making 
plentiful,  and  of  course  profitable,  extracts  from  it."  He 
glanced  at  the  written  sheets,  but  did  not  venture  to  take  one 
up  to  examine  it. 

"No;  I  am  only  translating,"  she  replied,  with  perfect 
coolness.  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doh:g  so  lately  to 
improve  myself  in  the  German  language." 

"  You  really  are  very  particular  as  to  the  books  you  read, 
Miss  St.  Lawrence — over-particular  I  should  say:  those  that 
you  told  me  you  had  not  gone  on  with  because  you  did  not 
altogether  approve  them,  are,  I  assure  you,  read  by  ladies  of 
every  age  and  of  the  strictest  principles  in  Germany." 

"  Perhaps  you  might  say  the  same  of  most  of  the  ladies  in 
England;  and  yet — " 

She  paused — she  hardly  liked  to  say,  and  yet  she  could  nofc 
herself  approve  them — it  sounded  rather  presumptuous,  though 
it  was  the  truth. 

"Ah!  I  understand  you;  you  might  quite  as  well  have 
finished  your  sentence — but  are  you  intending  to  return  me 
unread  the  last  work  I  lent  you?"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes 
intently  on  her  countenance. 

"No;  I  have  read  it  through,"  she  continued,  colouring 
slightly. 
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"  I  am  delighted  at  that,  for  then  I  trust  you  not  only  like 
but  approve  it — I  hope  so  at  least;  for  I  think — "  and  hia 
countenance  assumed  a  graver  expression — "it  is  a  work  likely 
to  do  me  good." 

"  But  even  if  so,"  said  Olivia,  half  laughing,  desirous  to 
v/ard  ofi'  everything  approaching  to  serious  topics  with  Sir 
Fiederick,  "why  need  you  be  glad  of  my  approval?  does  it 
follow  the  book  must  do  me  good  also?" 

He  felt  provoked  at  her  question,  and  especially  as  he 
M-antod  to  keep  her  to  the  subject — he  had  had  his  motives 
for  recommending  that  particular  work. 

"No,  not  do  you  good;  you  want  no  improvement,  and 
more  especially  no  moral  improvement:  had  you  a  little  less 
already,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  other  less  perfect  mortals; 
but  I  thought  it  might  convince  you  as  well  as  myself,  how 
immensely  beneficial  to  one  of  our  sex  the  anxious  interest 
and  watchful  love  of  a  woman  may  be  in  every  way — not 
only  here — "  he  paused  a  moment — "  but  hereafter." 

Olivia  looked  at  him  earnestly ;  tliere  was  either  something 
in  her  eyes  or  in  his  conscience — or  perhaps  in  both — that 
made  him  feel  it  difficult  to  stand  that  glance  unflinchingly. 
Was  it  that  he  perchance  expressed  more  than  he  really  felt, 
and  that  she  thought  so  ? 

"  I  was  interested  in  the  novel,  I  confess,"  she  replied;  "  it 
is  beautifully  written,  and  appears  to  me  clever;  but — " 

"But,"  he  said,  with  ill-repressed  vexation,  "it  was  lent 
by  me,  instead  of  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  consequently  must  have 
a  hut" 

"  But,"  she  continued,  taking  up  her  sentence  again  with- 
out apparently  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  his  last 
observation — "  I  quite  disapprove  of  its  aim  from  beginning 
to  end;  and  the  aim  of  a  Dook  is  a  great  thing  with  me,  I 
confess.  For  though  the  one  in  question  is  intended  to  be 
very  moral,  I  think  it  is  both  a  mistaken  and  a  dangerous 
one." 

"  Oh!  Miss  St.  Lawrence,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  indeed 
•  righteous  overmuch ' " — how  common  a  phrase  in  the  mouth 
of  the  worldly-minded — "  surely  there  is  religion  in  it  enough 
even  ior  you!"  he  added,  with  emphasis. 

"  Too  much,  and  yet  too  little!"  she  replied. 

"  That  sounds  rather  paradoxical,  I  think." 

"  You  will  at  once  see  what  I  mean,"  she  replied  calmly. 
"  Too  much,  because  I  am  not  fond  of  seeing  such  serious 
subjects  brought  forward  so  perpetually,  and  discussed  so 
largely,  in  a  mere  novel — too  little,  because,  as  that  is  the 
case,  1  think  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  but  especially  those 
of  the  lady  against  scepticism,  are  so  feeble,  that  her  doubt- 
ing antagonist,  if  he  had  been  really  well  read,  theologi- 
cally and  generally,  might  easily  have  crushed  the  very  poor 
support  given  by  the  heroine  to  Christianity.    A  decidedly 
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clever  man,  such  as  the  lover  is  intended  to  he,  M'ould,  I  fear,  in 
all  probability,  with  a  woman,  and  so  young  a  woman,  have 
at  least  succeeded  in  greatly  perplexing  her,  although  she  had 
right,  and  felt  she  had  right,  on  her  side.  For  few  of  us  women 
can  argue  successfully  with  a  really  superior,  well-informed 
man,  as  Antonia  considered  her  lover  to  be — who  must  have  so 
much  more  knowledge  than  ourselves,  that  he  can  easily  put 
us  down  with  plausible  sophistries,  and  clever  though  ill- 
grounded  arguments,  which  have  apparently  some  reason  iu 
them;  and  although  we  may  be  convinced  they  are  wrong, 
yet,  unluckily,  we  too  often  want  the  ability  to  prove  them  so; 
for  our  knowledge  is  usually  too  limited,  our  reading  too  cir- 
cumscribed, and  our  powers  of  reasoning  too  weak,  although 
our  faith  may  be  strong  and  our  convictions  true.  Observe — 
I  am  not  alluding  to  the  few  rare  but  highly-gifted  women 
who  might  argue  with  a  clever  man,  and  argue  with  success, 
but  of  the  generality,  and  especially  of  one  so  very  young; 
and,"  she  added  with  an  arch  smile,  "  so  veiy  much  in  love  as 
the  heroine  in  question.  The  person  who  wrote  that  book 
evidently  was  not  well  read  in  theology,  or  the  religious  sub- 
jects in  it  would  have  been  better  handled  on  both  sides ; 
and  how  feebly  must  they  have  been  treated,  for  even  me  to 
have  discovered  their  weakness  I" 

"Even  supposing  your  criticism  so  far  may  be  just,  yet 
surely  that  does  not  injure  my  main  argument — for  you  can- 
not but  own  that  the  way  in  which  the  heroine  not  only  by 
her  conversation,  but  by  her  precept  and  example,  so  com- 

Eletely  changes  the  character  of  her  lover — and  afterwards 
usbaud — from  bad  to  good,  until  he  became  all  that  is 
excellent,  is  beautiful." 

"Well  described,  I  allow,  and,  as  it  turns  out,  beautiful; 
but  it  is  that  termination  to  the  aim  which  I  so  deprecate. 
The  experiment,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  daring  and  dangerous  a 
one  for  a  woman  who  ou^ht  to  be  fearful  and  anxious  upon 
her  own  account  to  venture  upon.  After  all,  it  is  meiely 
invention — the  author  has  chosen  to  make  his  aim  successful; 
another  might  have  determined  to  have  made  it  fail;  in  which 
latter  case,  I  at  least  should  have  considered  the  book  not 
only  more  probable  but  more  useful.  For  as  it  is,  I  think  it 
is  holding  out  a  dangerous  encouragement  to  women  to 
attempt  what  it  seems  to  me  they  had  better  let\alono.  I 
think  it  is  more  or  less  perilling  their  own  souls,  as  I  may  say, 
for  the  faint  chance  of  saving  another's:  if,  too,  she  had  but 
waited  to  ace  whether  he  had  really  changed  for  the  better 
before  she  married  him — but  as  it  was,  it  was  running  too 
great  a  risk,  merely  for  love — " 

"  Merely  for  lovel"  he  interrupted  reproachfully:  "you  think 
then  that  in  itself  was  a  fault:  is  love  to  be  so  slightly  thought 
of?  and  is  no  one  to  be  loved  who  is  not  perfect?" 

"  I  am  far  from   saying  or  thinking  that,"  said   Olivia 
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quietly,  "  for  then  no  human  being:  would  have  a  chance  of 
being  cared  for;  but  the  German  lover  in  question  not  only 
was  not  perfect,  but  was  a  sceptical  and  decidedly  immoral 
character;  living  tor  self,  and  thinking  that  there  was  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  genuine  disinterested  goodness  in  existence; 
and  had  he  believed  there  had  been  a  chance  of  succeeding 
with  Antonia  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  total  change  of  life 
and  character,  1  do  not  think  he  would  have  ever  deemed 
his  own  improvement  worth  a  thought.  I  believe  that  no  plain 
elderly  lady,  had  she  been  gifted  with  the  talents  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  very  best  and  most  eminent  divine,  would 
have  made  an  impression  ou  Antonia's  lover,"  added  Olivia 
laughing. 

Audeley  felt  more  vexed  and  discontented  than  he  chose  to 
appear.     He  paused  a  moment,  then — 

Yet,  with  all  his  failings,  he  did  so  passionately  doat  upon 
this  sweet  creature — she  became  so  all  in  all  to  him — is  not 
such  devoted,  ardent  attachment  to  be  appi'cciated?  are  you 
so  cold — so  hard-hearted — as  not  to  be  able  to  feel  suvh  love 
a  recommendation  in  itself?" 

She  gave  one  thought  to  Edward,  one  to  himself,  and  said 
slowly  yet  decidedly — 

"  Not  if  it  is  the  "only  one." 

He  rose,  and  with  an  impatient  gesture  walked  hastily 
across  the  room — then  stood  before  her  tor  a  moment,  and 
looked  full  into  that  fine  face. 

"Yes,"  he  continued  at  last,  impatiently — "I  see!  I  see' 
You  suppose  she  might  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  instead 
of  her  doing  him  good,  he  was  most  likely  to  have  under- 
m.incd  her  principles — but  /  cannot  suppose  any  such  thing. 
There  are  some  women,"  whilst  his  manner  became  more  and 
more  excited,  "  who  can  even  come  in  contact  with  the  fiery 
ploughshares  of  vice  and  passion,  and  yet  pass  close  to  them 
quite  unscathed." 

"It  is  just  possible,"  said  Olivia;  "but  such  trials,  in  my 
opinion,  arc  too  dangerous  to  be  voluntarily  undertaken.  I  do 
not  like  to  quote  Scripture  lightly,  or  to  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  its  excellencies — stiu  I  must  use  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  to  express  the  dread  I  should  have,  were  I  in  such  a 
situation,  '  lest  that  when  I  had  preached  to  others,  1  myself 
might  be  a  castaway.'  I  hope  I  should  not;  but  still  it  might 
be.  But,"  she  added,  rather  hurriedly,  beginning  to  feel  awk- 
ward and  uncomfortable  under  his  protracted  gnze,  M-hich 
betokened  forthcoming  expressions  she  much  wished  to  avoid, 
and  having  also  satisfied  herself  that  she  had  sufficiently 
proved  to  him,  that  his  aim  in  lending  her  the  book  in  question 
had  totally  failed — "  I  can  argue  these  points  no  longer,  Sir 
Frederick?'  and  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the  small  French  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece — "  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my  leaving  yon 
to  change  my  dress,  for  if  my  father  finds  me  so  little  prepared 
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for  morning  visiters  he  will  not  be  pleased,  and  that  I  shoald 
be  sorry  for — I  had  no  idea  how  late  it  really  was,  or  you 
M-ould  not  have  found  me  as  I  am" — and  she  glanced  at  her 
dress. 

She  rose  to  depart,  whilst  he  was  about  to  pour  forth  his 
rapturous  admiration  of  her,  in  that  very  dress,  when,  to  her 
surprise,  Mr.  Carleton  was  very  distinctly  announced  by 
Thomas,  who  was  always  most  especially  pleased  to  have  to 
usher  him  in,  though  it  rarely  happened  he  had  that  satis- 
faction. 

As  Olivia  moved  a  few  steps  forward  to  receive  Edward, 
her  back  was  turned  towards  Sir  Frederick,  who  therefore 
could  not  see  a  look  which  would  otherwise  have  maddened 
him  and  betrayed  her  secret ;  for,  taken  by  surprise  as  she 
was,  it  plainly  expressed  the  exquisite  delight  she  experienced 
at  beholding  her  lover  so  unexpectedly.  But  Edward  himself 
had  but  just  a  moment  to  revel  in  the  happiness  occasioned 
by  the  sunny  ray  of  love  that  beamed  from  her  eyes,  ere 
they  were  schooled  into  a  look  of  calm  composure,  and  she 
again  turned  and  faced  Audeley.  Yet  she  quite  forgot  she 
had  just  declared  she  must  dress,  and  so  reseated  herself, 
although  rather  annoyed  to  see  by  Edward's  countenance 
how  eminently  disagreeable  to  him  was  the  presence  of  the 
companion  he  had  found  with  her.  There  was  a  moment's 
awkward  pause  on  all  sides,  and  OliAria  in  her  perplexity 
reverted  to  the  book  they  had  lately  discussed,  and  vrhich  she 
was  holding  in  her  hand  when  Edward  entered. 

"lam  not  German  scholar  enough,"  said  the  latter,  "to 
have  read  it  in  the  original  language ;  but  it  was  lately  lent 
in  its  French  translation  to  my  mother,  and  one  day,  when 
confined  to  my  room  hj  slight  illness,  1  read  it  through ;  but 
I  confess  I  deprecate  the  so-called  moral  thoroughly,  for  I 
think  it  most  deficient  in  that  way,  though  it  is  meant  to 
pass  fir  good,  and  the  theological  disputations  wretchedly 
weak." 

"  Your  opinion,"  said  Audeley,  with  a  constrained  manner, 
but  secretly  annoyed  feelings,  "is  the  very  echo  of  Miss  St. 
Lawrence's,  and  which  she  has  just  been  giving  me.  1  really 
think  you  must  have  had  one  of  those  mesmeric  communica- 
tions with  her  that  are  now  said  to  put  two  people  en  rappwt 
even  at  a  distance ;  if,"  he  added,  with  a  searching  look  at 
Edward,  "  this  is  indeed  the  first  time  you  have  discussed  the 
subject  de  vive  voLv." 

"  Quite  the  first  time,"  said  Olivia,  more  eagerly  than  was 
her  custom,  whilst  Edward  twisted  one  of  his  gloves  about 
into  various  shapes,  as  much  annoyed  in  his  way  as  was 
Audeley — "  we  so  seldom  see  Mr.  Carleton," 

"But,"  said  Edward,  rather  decidedly,  though  resuming  a 
placid  look,  "right-minded  people  require  no  mesmeric  com- 
munications— if  such  things  could  be — or  even  conversation 
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de  vine  voir,  to  ascertain  that  they  agree  on  certain  subjects; 
for  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  apply  that  epithet  to  myself,  as 
well  as  to  Miss  St.  Lawrence.  There  is  one  plain  path,  narrow 
though  it  may  be,  that  no  straijihtforward  person  can  help 
perceivinfj  at  onco  is  the  only  right  one,  unless  he  involun- 
tarily blinil  himself." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  bo  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that 
proposition  as  rescards  the.  certain  subjects  you  allude  to," 
said  Audeley,  coldly  and  rather  haughtily;  "unless,"  he 
added  with  a  suddenly  assumsd  air  of  mock  humility,  "  I  am 
one  of  those  guilty  of  the  wilful  blindness  you  have  alluded 
to,  I.  for  one,  see  nothing  immoral  in  the  book  in  question, 
but  much  to  admire." 

"  Then  wc  will  cease  to  discuss  it,"  said  Edward,  quietly. 
"For  my  part,  1  read  very  few  novels,  for  I  have  less  time  than 
I  could  wish  even  for  books  worth  reading." 

"  Then  you  condemn  novels  altogether,  I  imagine?"  said 
Audeley  with  apparent  indifierence. 

"Why,  really  I  believe  I  do,  though  I  confess  I  havo 
taken  pleasure  in  more  than  one  I  could  mention;  but  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  one  of  those  arch,  animated  glances 
■which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to  Edward's  dark  iace,  "we 
sometimes,  I  fear,  like  what  we  cannot  altogether  approve." 

"  I  am  delighted,"  interrupted  Sir  Frederick,  turning  to 
the  listening  Olivia,  v.iio  immediately  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  the  speaking  countenance,  of  her  lover — "  quite  delighted 
to  he.-iTF.uch  a  remark  from  a  person  who  seems  in  general  tc 
hold  up  so  high  a  standard  for  moral  opinions  as  Mr.  Carleton; 
it  will,  1  trust,  bring  him  down  in  some  degree  to  a  level  with 
such  evei'y-day,  erring  mortals  as  myself." 

"Still,"  continued  Edward,  without  appearing  to  observe 
the  irony  of  Audelcy's  observation,  "  there  are  many  novels 
— nay,  perhaps  most  of  those  of  the  present  day — 1  mean 
written  by  English  people — that  have  little  or  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  them,  as  to  all  that  is  most  essential;  indeed,  some 
of  them  assume  a  high  tone,  both  moral  and  religious.  Yet 
even  the  best  of  them  throw,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  through 
the  medium  of  their  captivating  and  often  somewhat  romantic 
details,  a  i-efmed  and  fascinating  charm  over  life,  that  rarely 
exists  but  in  the  imagination,  and  which  takes  us  too 
decidedly  away  for  the  time  from  its  monotonous  realities 
and  frequent  distresses,  as  we  afterwards  return  to  both 
■with  double  pain  or  disgust.  I  certainly  do  not  f^pcak  from 
niy  own  expci'ience,  for  I  can  never  sufficiently  divest  mj'self 
of  the  recollection  that  all  I  am  reading  is  mere  invention,  to 
feel  very  much  impressed  by  the  events  of  a  novel ;  but  1  know 
—  for  I  have  more  than  once  heard  it  candidly  confessed — 
that  the  feelings  I  have  been  deprecating  are  frequently  the 
consequence  of  reading  highly-interesting  though  even  well-in- 
ttntioned  novels,  and  I  can  quite  conceive  it.    More  especially 
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do  women,  I  believe,  experience  such  mJschievoua  results; 
and  even  if  no  other  harm  ensue,  the  constantly  turning  to 
such  light  works  for  amusement  and  interest  must  inevitably 
encourage  the  laziness  of  mind  so  natural  to  the  many,  and 
which  makes  a  higher  sort  of  reading  become,  from  contrast 
and  want  of  habit,  a  trouble  instead  of  a  pleasure.  The 
mind  is  as  easily  debilitated  as  the  body  by  enervating  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  I  believe,  of  the  two,  the  former  is  the  least 
easily  restored  to  strength  after  undue  relaxation." 

"  iSIow,  for  my  part,"  said  Audeley — who,  seeing  that  Olivia 
had  fixed  a  pair  of  decidedly  approving  eyes  on  Carleton,  was 
istill  more  inclined  to  continue  arguing  against  him — "I 
think  well-written  novels  particularly  calculated  for  women's 
reading — I  am  not  a  friend  to  learned  and  deep  studies  for 
that  most  delightful  part  of  the  creation.  Man  should,  as  it 
were,  descend  to  woman.  She  should  not  attempt  to  raise 
herself  towards  him.  We  want  lovely  and  loveable  compa- 
nions, who  will  soften  our  sterner  minds,  and  with  whom  we 
can  smile  away  the  hours.  A  beautiful  face,  and  bright  and 
loving  eyes,  seem  made  to  peruse  works  of  imagination  and 
tendel-ness;  and  I  also  verily  believe,  that  after  all,  most  of 
our  best,  certainly  our  most  interesting  novels,  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  woman." 

"  There  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  said  Edward ;  "the 
touching  minutife  of  every-day  life,  which  most  women  feel 
m  exquisitely,  are  more  likely  to  be  better  described  by  them 
than  by  us  rougher  beings,  who  too  often,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  trample  upon  what  we  choose  to  call  trifles,  so  care- 
lessly—sometimes so  cruelly.  Still  it  is  that  very  susceptibility 
of  theirs  that  I  would  blunt  to  a  certain  degree  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  happiness — not  add  to  it:  and  therefore  1  would 
fain  administer  to  them  a  more  supporting  and  invigorating 
species  of  reading." 

"  Ah!"  said  Olivia  at  last,  who  had  been  attending  to,  with- 
out any  desire  to  inteirupt  with  her  own,  the  words  of  him 
whom  she  could  with  pleasure  have  listened  to  for  ever,  "you 
ai-e  quite  right  as  to  the  necessity  of  strengthening  us  in  every 
■vvay — heart  and  mind,  both  often  need  it  so  sadly;  and  yet, 
she  continued,  her  softened  look  still  riveted  on  Edward— i. 
*■  ihere  are  times  when  a  good  novel  is  a  really  comforting 
relaxation  to  the  overwrought  mind.  I  cannot  account  for 
BO  strange  an  extreme,  but  there  have  been  moments,  even  of 
my  short  life,  of  such  deep  distress,  that  when  reading  was 
in  question,  I  could  only  fix  my  attention  either  on  a  fight 
novel,  or — singular  as  it  sounds — a  decidedly  difficult  and 
generally  a  theological  work — no  medium  book  having  the 
power  to  fix  my  thoughts,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem." 

"Not  so  unaccountable,  I  think,"  returned  Edward;  "one 
gave  you  no  trouble  to  attend  to,  and  the  othei-  perhaps  so 
much,  that,  added  to  the  proDable  interest  and  importance  of 
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the  subject,  it  concentrated  youi*  attention  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Yet  this  very  confession  of  your  own  proves  how  much,  under 
all  circuinstances,  the  mind  is  capable  of,  and  the  best  way  is 
to  think  so,  and  habituate  it  to  follow  up  such  a  conviction 
by  practice.  Whilst  reading  such  a  style  of  book  as  the  last 
mentioned,  your  thoughts  would  not  only  be  taken  from  your 
own  wof  s,  but  when  forced  again  to  remember  their  existence, 
they  would  not  be  aggravated,  as  they  probably  would  have 
been  by  the  contrast  you  would  naturally  have  drawn  be- 
tween your  own  misery  and  the  happiuess  of  some  interesting 
heroine,  who,  in  general,  eventually  has  everything  she  wishes 
for.  Well,  if  ever  /  vrr'ite  a  novel,  for  variety's  sake  it 
shall  end  ill;  and  also  because  I  would  not  have  any  of  my 
readers  envy  a  measure  of  bliss  they  might  many  of  thena 
\rish  for  in  vain,"  he  said,  laughing. 

(Jlivia  smiled  too,  but  made  no  answer.  She  felt  with  him, 
and  he  saw  she  did  so,  and  that  was  enough  for  both;  but 
Audeley  was  vexed  to  find  how  inclined  she  was  to  coincide 
in  opinion  with  Mr.  Carleton,  and  he  said — 

"  I  really  must  give  up  all  attempts  at  arguing  with  two 
persons  so  far  gone  in"  goodness  and  in  intellect  as  Miss 
St.  Lawrence  and  yourself,  Mr.  Carleton.  You  arc  quite 
daguerreotypes  of  each  other.  I  can  only  hope  some  distant 
day  to  follow  humbly  in  your  footsteps,"  he  added,  bowing  to 
Olivia  with  one  of  his  very  engaging  smiles — smiles  in  which 
not  unfrequently  a  little  touch  of  sentiment  seemed  blended. 
"  But,"  he  continued,  anxious  to  terminate  the  visit  of  one 
with  whom  she  was  evidently  far  more  pleased  than  with 
himself,  "we  are  only  now  in  Miss  St.  Lawrence's  way; 
for  just  as  you  were  announced,  Mr.  Carleton,  she  M-as  telling 
me  she  must  retire  to  make  her  toilette  de  reception;  and  we 
can  only  think  ourselves  too  fortunate  in  having  had  au 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  charming  she  can  look  en  robe  de 
chamhre,  or  perhaps  I  should  more  correctly  say  en  peignoir— - 
a  costume  few,  very  few  ladies  can  stand  with  pei  lect  impu- 
nity. AVhat  way  are  you  going?"  he  added  to  Edward,  as 
he  began  slowly  to  draw  on  his  left-hand  glove,  keeping  the 
other  oft'  for  the  chance  of  Olivia  offering  her  hand  to  Edward, 
and  therefore  of  course  to  himself.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to 
accompany  you  a  part  of  your  way  at  least." 

"And  is  this  a  dressing-gown?"  said  Edward,  perfectly 
inattentive  to  the  latter  part  of  Audeley's  address  to  himself, 
as  half  wonderingly,  and  quite  admiringly,  he  glanced  his 
eye  over  01ivi;i  and  her  dress.  "  Certainly  I  ut-VL-r  had  the 
pleasuie  of  seeing  Miss  St.  Lawrence  thus  attired  before." 

AudiJey  was  secretly  pleased  at  the  sort  of  pique  he  fancied 
ho  discerned  in  the  slight  emjjhasis  Edward  had  laid  upon 
the  word  /;  it  sounded,  he  flattereil  himself,  as  much  as  to 
gay — "  Si)-  Frederick  Audeley  perliaps  has  seen  her  thus." 

out  Ohvi;;  easily  and  gaily  explained  that  it  was  always 
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her  early  moruinsc  dress,  and  that  having  been  busy  with  hejf 
occupation,  she  had  not  remembered  the  lateness  oi  the  hour, 
whilst  Edward  «as  immediately  satisfied;  and  toucliiug  the 
trimming  that  ornamented  the  iront  part  of  the  petticoat,  and 
examiniijg  the  material,  said — 

"What  pretty  stutfl — what  is  it? — what  do  you  call  it?— 
why  do  not  all  ladies  wear  such  becoming  dresses?"  And  as 
his  back  was  turned  towards  Audeley,  he  fixed  upon  Olivia's 
face  those  loving  eyes,  which  in  that  one  tender  but  momen- 
tary look  spoke  volumes  to  her. 

"Oh:"  said  Olivia,  laughing  cheerfully,  whilst  the  power 
of  that  look  made  her  heart  thrill,  "  we  call  it  gingham." 

"  \N  ell:  I  only  wish  I  had  a  sister,  that  1  might  go  at  once 
to  some  shop  and  buy  her  a  pink  gingham.  My  dear  mother 
is  not  young  enough  for  such  a  sort  of  thing.  Gingham;  well, 
it  is  beautiful  stuff;  and  if  I  ever,  as  I  said  before,  write  a 
novel,  I  shall,  previous  to  her  last  melancholy  ending,  make 
my  heroine  appear  in  a  pink  gingham — with — what  do  you 
call  this  pretty  ornament  down  the  front f"  and  he  again 
looked  at  her  as  he  held  part  of  the  trimming  in  question 
between  his  hngei's. 

"Fiilling:"  replied  Olivia,  pleased  to  see  once  more  the 
wonted  gaiety  that  so  forcibly  reminded  her  of  the  early  days 
of  their  intimacy.  "  But  you  will  never  remember  two  such 
feminine  words. 

"  Frilling  and  gingham!  Oh!  yes,  I  have  a  very  good  me- 
mory upon  occasions.  1  shall  remember — and  then,  if  you 
will  let  me  christen  my  heroine  Olivia,  1  v.  ill  change  my  plan, 
and  actually  make  my  novel  end  well;  depend  upon  it,  it  will 
have  the  greatest  success." 

"JMo,  no,"  said  Olivia,  catching  his  gaiety,  and  heedless  ol 
Sir  Frederick,  who  was  fidgetiing  from  off  one  leg  to  the 
other,  hat  in  hand,  very  unlike  his  usually  quiet  grace  of 
manner.  "  No,  1  will  lend  my  name  to  no  heroiue  after  all 
you  have  been  saying  against  novels — so  remember,  if  you 
write  a  novel  in  which  there  is  any  one  named  Olivia,  dressed 
in  pink  gingham,  1  will  have  you  prosecuted  foi'  a  spccies  of 
forgery." 

"I  thought  we  were  detaining  you.  Miss  St.  Lawrence," 
said  Sir  Fretlerick.  unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his  impa- 
tience at  finding  himself  not  only  becoming  a  mere  cipher 
in  her  presence,  but  to  see  another  occupying  her  attention  so 
completely — "  it  is  not  w?/  fault,  however." 

"Oh!  nobody's  fault,"  said  poor  Olivia,  recollecting  her 
apparent  inconsistency,  and  looking  entreatingly  at  Edward, 
as  much  as  to  say,  he  must  go.  Tho  latter  understood  the 
look  but  too  well,  and  though  disappointed  in  the  extreme, 
at  the  compelled  shortness  of  his  visit,  as  W(dl  as  of  tho  loss 
of  the  half  hour's  tete-a-tSte  he  might  Inive  had  with  her,  he 
took  up  his  hat  and  followed  Sir  Frederick.     Olivia,  who 
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never  shook  hands  ^^•ith  Audeloy,  could  not,  without  making 
too  marked  a  distinction  between  them,  do  so  with  Edward, 
and  therefore  denied  herself  the  lattor  pleasure,  and  thus 
the  measure  of  Audeley's  disappointment  was  full.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  however,  Edward  turned  his  face  once 
more  towards  his  beloved,  and  they  exchanged  one  of  those 
looks  that  more  than  compensated  for  the  want  of  that 
mutual  pressure  of  the  hands  which  they  were  obliged  to  deny 
themselves.  As  the  gentlemen  went  down  stairs,  Olivia 
heard  Edward  say,  "  I  am  going  to  the  Temple,  on  business, 
Sir  Frederick,  and  as  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  cannot  be  your 
way,  1  will  wish  you  good  morning  here." 

Olivia,  after  putting  away  her  writing,  went  to  her  toilet, 
fearful  of  her  father's  returning  and  finding  her  in  her 
dressing  gown,  now  so  endeared  to  her  by  Edward's  ad- 
miration of  it.  She  was,  as  well  as  himself,  vexed  that 
circumstances  had  not  allowed  him  to  prolong  his  visit;  yet, 
as  she  thought  over  the  short  but  happy  time  he  had  passed 
with  her,  she  took  to  her  heart  with  comfort  the  contrast  she 
involuntarily  drew  between  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of 
her  favoured  lover  and  those  of  her  rejected  one,  the  so-called 
"irresistible  Audeley." 

Sir  Frederick  had  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  results 
of  his  visit.  He  had  found  how  completely  the  book  he  had 
hoped  would  impi'ess  Olivia  favourably,  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  woman  undertaking  to  marry  and  reform  a  dissi- 
pated character,  had  failed  to  do  so.  Nay,  it  had  brought 
out  opinions  of  the  most  decided  nature  to  the  contrary,  and 
lessened  considerably  the  few  hopes  he  had  cherished  respect- 
ing her  possibly  eventual  feelings  towards  himself.  He  had 
even  been  much  vexed  to  find  Olivia  agreeing  so  exactly  on 
all  points  under  discussion  with  the  vei-y  clever  and  gentle- 
manlike barrister ;  but  he  had  been  so  much  more  annoyed 
with  what  he  fancied  to  be  the  far  gi-eater  intimacy  and  con- 
fidential intercourse  that  had  seemed  to  be  going  on  between 
herself  and  Forster,  that  his  naturally  quick  discernment  was, 
for  once,  in  fault ;  and  whilst  he  M-as  becoming  really  jealous 
of  the  man  on  whose  account  there  was  no  cause  for  such 
feeling,  he  was  only  annoyed  to  find  that  she  plainly  thought 
Edward  a  more  sensible,  right-minded,  and.  he  feared,  more 
agreeable  persi>n  than  himself.  Then  he  again  reverted  to 
his  fears  of  Forster,  though  still,  ;i.s  usual,  he  felt  almost  con- 
vinced that,  notwithstanding  her  admiration  of  his  talents,  bo 
lovely  and  so  young  a  creature  as  Olivia  could  never  fall  in 
love  with  a  man  so  little  attractive  in  appearance,  and  so 
nmch  older  thati  herself  as  was  the  clever  author.  And  then, 
;is  he  walked  towards  his  club,  all  sorts  of  perplexing  thoughts 
upon  a  subject  so  important  to  hiiu  as  Olivia's  love  kept 
•ilternating  in  his  uiiud. 

"  Yet,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  women's  fancies  and  feel- 
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ings  are  often  most  unaccountable — full  of  anomalies  and  in- 
consistencies— aud  Olivia  may  unfortunately  chance  to  be  one 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  should  have  thought 
Carleton  more  likely  of  the  two  to  succeed  ;  but  she  said  they 
seldom  met.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  /  ever  saw  him 
there.  Happily,  1  have  quite  settled  Marchmont;  and  be- 
sides, luckily,  he  is  just  about  to  embark.  Well,  I  \dl'  still 
hope,  and  still  strive — who  knows  what  perseverance  may 
bring  about?" — and  he  walked  on,  better  satisfied,  repeating 
to  himself  a  passage  that  had  much  struck  him  in  a  novel 
he  had  been  very  lately  reading  over  again: — 

"  The  hearts  and  feelings  of  women  are  so  mysteriously  constituted,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  their  workings  by  any  settled  rule  or  any  fixed 
principle." 

The  sentiment  quite  coincided  with  his  own  creed,  and  he 
took  comfort  in  it  accordingly,  particularly  as  the  writer  was 
a  man  probably  quite  as  conversant  with  the  human,  and 
the  female  human  heart,  as  even  Sir  Frederick;  but  the  latter 
had  yet  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  heart 
"whose  workings"  might  be  "accounted  for  by  settled  rules  and 
fixed  principles,"  and  that  was  Olivia's.  Perhaps,  had  he 
been  honest  with  himself,  he  might  even  then  have  more  than 
suspected  as  much;  but  some  people  wilfully  deceive  them- 
Belves. 

Olivia's  wrist  was  now  well  again,  aud  she  was  enabled  to 
return  to  her  accustomed  occupation.  Yet  she  rose  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual  every  morning,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  her  translation,  without  infringing  on  other  duties.  The 
sheets  being  at  length  duly  coirected,  Forster  delivered  them 
over  himself  to  his  publisher,  from  whom  he  received  a  larger 
sum  for  the  work  than  he  even  had  ventured  to  expect ;  and 
this  ho  himself  put  into  Olivia's  hands,  with  the  delightful 
assurance  that  her  translation  was  highly  appi'oved  oi,  and 
would  be  shortly  in  print,  and  that,  what  was  more,  the 
publisher  seemed  quite  ready  and  willing  to  take  another  from 
the  same  pen.  Olivia  gave  her  kind  friend — she  little  knew 
how  much  more  than  friend — a  touching  smile  and  a  grateful 
and  aflectionate  shake  of  the  hand^  and  he  was  almost 
satisfied. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

."  And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair." — Collins. 

The  London  season  of  18 —  happened  to  be  a  very  late  one; 
for  though  the  summer  was  fast  tiying  away,  much  was  going 
on  and  Parliament  was  still  sitting;  but  St.  Lawrence  was 
getting  into  a  fever  of  impatience  upon  seeing  no  pi-ospcct  of 
an  immediate  marriage,  or  even  an  engagement,  fur  either  of 
his  daughters.    He  felt  convinced  that  Audeley  was  decidedly 
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in  love  witli  Olivia,  and  lectured  her  repeatedly  for  her  cold- 
ness of  manner,  which  alone,  he  declared,  "prevented  his 
coming  to  the  point."  Had  he  known  he  had  already  done  so 
and  had  been  rejected,  his  anger  probably  would  have  known 
uo  bounds;  as  it  was,  he  tormented  her  perpetually  with  open 
reproaches  on  the  subject,  or  with  equally  distiessing  insinua- 
tions til  at  she  was  throwing  away  her  own  good  fortune. 
Olivia  bore  it  all  with  a  patient  forbearance;  Avhich  was,  how- 
ever, often  sorely  tried.  Often  did  he  regret  that  his  daughters 
had  not  a  more  extensive  female  acquaintance,  for  he  began 
to  fear  that,  after  all,  his  bringing  around  them  a  set  of 
fashionable  and  worldly-minded  men,  many  of  whom  had 
little  or  no  fortune,  would  occasion  no  favourable  results;  and 
that  such  men  were  selfish  enough  to  find  pleasure  and 
ajnusement  in  being  constantly  with  two  such  lovely  and  fas- 
einating  beings,  careless  of  whatever  impression  they  might 
chance  to  make,  without  having  any  idea  of  mariying  girls 
who,  it  Avas  universally  known,  would  not  have  a  farthing  of 
money,  whose  father  was  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  with 
no  prospect  whatever  of  being  saved  from  it— unless,  indeed, 
he  became  a  more  successful  gambler  than  he  had  upon  the 
whole  hitherto  been,  or  became  reconciled  to  his  uncle. 

But  circumstances  occurred  which  brought  about  an  event 
ardently  desired  for  some  time  past  by  Olivia,  and  which  was 
oordially  welcomed  also  by  the  half-distracted  and  despairing 
St.  Lawrence. 

A  confirmation  was  to  take  place  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boui'hood.  and  Clara,  who  from  various  causes  had  never  yet 
been  confirmed,  was  now,  at  her  sister's  earnest  desire,  to  be 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  solemn  rite.  The  clergyman  of 
their  paiish,  a  good  and  kind-hearted  man.  examined  the 
lovely  girl,  and  found  her  peifectly  well  instructed  in  her  reli- 
gious duties.  He  was  much  interested  in  both  the  sisters,  and 
touched  with  Olivia's  serious  and  almost  maternal  anxiety 
for  Clara  on  the  occasion;  and  when  about  to  depart,  he  re- 
quested that  Mrs.  Fullerton  might  bo  allowed  to  call  and 
make  their  acquaintance;  for  he  had  heard  from  different 
quartei-s  much  that  had  interested  him  in  their  favour — much, 
too,  that  led  him  to  regret  their  rather  unfavourable  position 
in_  society;  and  lie  thought  that  their  acquaintance  with  his 
wife,  even  if  it  did  not  ripen  into  intimacy,  might  be  more  or 
less  an  advantage  to  them;  and  Olivia  expressed  pleasui-e  at 
the  idea  of  becoming  known  to  that  lady. 

But  Olivia,  who  thought  more  seriously  on  such  subjects 
than  most  persons  of  her  age,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  at 
Clara's  having  only  this  one  short  interview  with  Mr. 
Fullerton — merely  a  few  questions  asked  and  answered  she 
regarded  as  very  superficial  preparation   for  so  really  im- 

fjortant  a  crisis  of  her  gay  sister's  life;  and  yet,  as  Mr.  Ful- 
crton  himself  deemed  it  enongh,  what  could  she  say  against 
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it  to  him  ?  And  as  he  had  said  he  was  much  engaged  with 
the  examinations  of  hi3  very  numerous  parishioners,  she 
did  not  like  to  ask  him  to  repeat  his  visit,  ^till  she  felt 
that  Clara  was  just  the  sort  of  being  who  required  more  than 
a  common  impression  to  be  made  upon  her  mind,  on  any 
subject  where  it  was  desirable  that  that  impression  should  be 
endurinj;;  for  with  her  it  was  like  writing  on  the  smooth, 
fine,  crlittering  sand  of  the  sea  shore:  it  might  look  deep,  but 
it  only  lasteu.  until  the  next  changing  tide,  when  all  was 
speedily  effaced.  So,  as  she  turned  these  things  in  her 
anxious  mind,  she  thought  of  the  excellent  Oswald;  but 
Vrould  Clara  like  to  be  conversed  with  on  such  serious  and 
hnportant  subjects  by  one  so  young,  and  whose  suit  she 
had  rejected?  She  proposed  it,  however,  though  with  little 
expectation  of  being  favourably  listened  to;  but  she  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Clai'anot  only  listened, 
but  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal.  The  fact  was,  that 
her  heart  was  gradually  softening  towards  him;  and  per- 
haps there  is  some  truth  in  the  proposition  occasionally 
advanced — that  a  heart  that  has  once  loved,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, is  soon  ready  to  love  again,  for  it  has  expei-ienced  a 
happiness  it  does  not  like  to  feel  itself  without.  So  Oswald 
was  summoned,  and  willingly  obeyed  the  summons;  the  timid, 
anxious  lover  became  for  a  time  only  the  serious,  earnest 
minister  of  God,  and  read  and  conversed  with  Claia  in  so  im- 
pressive yet  so  kind  a  manner,  and  so  mild  yet  so  deep-rooted 
was  his  spirit  of  religion,  that  Clara,  as  she  conversed  with, 
and  even  asked  him  questions  she  was  desirous  to  have 
sincerely  answered,  felt  no  apprehension,  but  on  the  contrary 
a  degree  of  comfort,  from  the  idea  that  she  v.-as  tliought 
sufficiently  prepared  to  take  upon  herself  her  baptismal  vows; 
trusting  also,  as  she  now  and  then  looked  upon  the  fme  and 
thoughtful  expression  of  the  sisterly  countenance  tliai,  was 
bent  upon  her  own,  that  she  should  by  degrees  gain  some  poi- 
tiou  of  that  sister's  steadiness  and  strength  of  mind,  which 
in  Olivia  were  founded  on  the  only  sure  and  solid  rock — 
piety! 

Is  not  a  confirmation  an  interesting,  a  lovely  sight? — and 
how  did  not  Olivia's  mind  kindle  with  intense  devotion,  and 
her  heart  beat  with  almost  maternal  tenderness,  when  she 

found  herself  seated  in  St.  M 's  spacious  chm-ch,  beside 

her  lovely  one,  and  at  last  beheld  her,  whilst  blushing  and 
trembling  fiom  emotion,  throw  back  the  long  white  veil  that 
had  hitherto  partially  concealed  her  fair  face  from  every  eye, 
and  approach  with  an  almost  tottering  step  the  altar!  Oswald 
was  there  amongst  the  several  officiating  clergymen,  m  lieu  of 
one  who  had  been  unavoidably  prevented  atteuding  by  illness; 
and  his  love  for  Clara  seemed  hallowed  and  purified,  while  he 
gazed  upon  her  kneeling  tliere,  looking  almost  angel-like,  as 
the  aged  bishop  laid  his  hands  upon  her  drooping  head,  and 
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prayed  that  she  too  might  hereafter  "enter  into  the  evci"- 
lasting  kingdom." 

Th;it  rite  was  blessed  to  both  Clara  and  Oswald — and 
perhaps  not  least  of  all  to  the  loving,  anxious  Olivia;  for 
from  that  moment  Clara's  heart  opened  more  and  more  to 
admit  into  it  Oswald's  ardent  affection;  and  in  about  a  fort- 
night from  the  time  of  her  confirmation,  upon  his  once  more 
venturing  to  tell  her  she  was  as  dear,  nay  dearer  to  him  than 
ever,  she  candidly  told  him  she  thought  she  now  loved,  and 
was  sure  she  esteemed  him  enough  to  become  his  wife, 
if  he  was  satisfied  with  the  measure  of  her  attaohment. 
Oswald  was  quite  satisfied,  for  he  knew  that  he  should  do  all 
that  lay  in  the  power  of  man  to  increase  the  warmth  of  that 
regard  she  already  experienced  for  him;  and  how  indescri- 
bably happy  did  he  not  feel  to  know  he  should  be  the  means 
of  rescuing  her  from  a  life  of  much  essential  discomfort  and 
difficulty! 

All  now  seemed  to  go  on  with  delightful  smoothness.  Mr. 
St.  Lawrence  was  secretly  delighted,  though  he  ai>peared  to 
take  the  affair  most  coolly.  ]\Irs.  Thoroton  made  no  objection, 
whatever  she  might  feel  in  her  heart ;  but  though  she  would 
have  preferred  a  rich  and  more  important  match  for  her 
darling  and  only  son,  yet  as  she  had  never  thwarted  him  in 
his  life,  she  could  not  begin  to  do  so  now,  even  by  objecting 
to  his  takinar  a  wife  so  entirely  portionless  as  Clara.  80  she 
put  her  ambitious  regrets  on  one  side  with  a  much  better  grace 
than  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  hoped  thar  Julia,  at 
least,  would  do  hotter.  And,  oh  I  how  blessed  did  Olivia  feel 
herself!  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  first  wish  of  her 
heart — for,  with  all  her  love  for  Edward,  such  was  her  deep 
anxiety  and  her  many  fears  for  her  sister's  weaker  character, 
that  it  was,  I  believe,  actually  the  first  wish  of  her  heart — 
should  thus  be  so  soon,  so  unexpectedly  fulfilled?  Yes — hope 
seemed  to  flit  before  her — 

"  still  she  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  'hail !'  " 

"For  promised  pleasure"  for  Clara  was  happiness  also  for 
Olivia — and  perhaps,  some  time  hence,  Edward  Carleton 
tool — Yes,  she  herself  might  eventually  be  equally  fortunate  ; 
and  then  as  usual  came  thoughts  and  recollections  of  the 
beloved  and  departed  one — the  mother  who  had  been  so  pain- 
fully anxious  as  to  the  welfare  of  her  weaker  child.  Ahl  could 
she  but  know  that  her  future  lot  in  life  was  so  happily  settled' 

Oswald  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  living  soon,  so  he 
earn(!Stly  entreated  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  putting  him 
in  possession  of  his  prize,  and  enabling  him  to  take  her  with 
him  at  once  into  Westmorland,  for  there  was  Rochdale 
rectory  situated. 

And  thua  Clara  was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  quiet  country 
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clergyman ! — How  totally  ditierent  from  her  many  day-dreams 
of  future  grandeur  and  gaiety ! — and  how  ghid  was  Olivia 
that  from  their  position  in  life  she  had  seen  and  enjoyed 
so  little  of  either,  that  at  all  events  she  had  no  sacrifices  to 
make!  Her  character  also  was  so  impressionable,  that  a  life 
l)assed  in  the  gay  world  might  have  done  her  indescribahle 
mischief.  In  short,  poor  Olivia,  who  long  had  accustomed 
herself  very  naturally  to  think  that  her  family  was  doomed 
to  be  unfortunate,  now  began  to  hope  that  this  one  great 
blessing  might  perhaps  be  the  forerunner  of  other  fortunate 
circumstances ;  and  yet,  what  could  relieve  her  father  from 
his  load  of  debt,  unless  his  uncle  became  reconciled  to  him? 

Oswald's  entreaties  that  his  marriage  might  be  hastened 
were  duly  listened  to.  There  was  not  much  for  the  lawyers 
to  do  on  Clara's  side,  and  Olivia  undertook  to  expedite  tho 
trousseau;  but  anxious  to  save  her  father  as  much  expense  as 
possiljle,  she  sent  the  jewels  her  mother  had  left  with  her,  for 
her  own  and  her  sister's  exclusive  use,  to  Edward — they  were 
conveyed  to  him  by  tho  trusty  Dawson,  with  the  following 
lines: — 

"  I  como  to  you,  my  dearest  Edward,  in  one  of  '  the  straits '  you  once 
talked  about.  I  enclose  you  the  diamonds  you  know  of,  which  my  dear 
mother  gave  me  a  little  before  her  ever-to-be-regretted  death,  having  made 
me  promise  only  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  use  of  my  sister  or  mystlf.  I  am 
liappy  to  tell  you  Clara  is  to  be  married  to  Oswald  Thoroton — one  of  the  best 
of  men,  I  do  believe.  Thus  the  first— almost  the  first — wish  of  my  heart  is 
about  to  be  fulfilled ;  shall  we  not  think  that  it  is  a  happy  omen  that  another 
of  mine  will  be  one  day  equally  so  ?  1  wish  to  spare  my  father  the  expense  of 
her  trousseau,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  therefore  to  dispose  of  thes9 
diamonds  as  well  as  you  can,  and  when  you  have  done  so  I  wUl  send  Dawson 
to  you  for  the  sum  they  will  procure.  Jly  father  is  so  heedless  about  such 
things,  that  so  long  as  Clara  has  everything  right,  he  will  not  think  much 
how  they  are  to  be  paid ;  and  I  do  not  tell  him  of  these  jewels,  as  my  mother 
made  me  promise  not  to  do  so.  Alas !  that  1  should  be  obliged  to  write  you 
even  these  painful  details!  Dearest  Edward,  I  am  beginning  to  hope  — 
though  I  had  at  one  time  almost  forgotten  that  hope  existed.  'What  a  blessed 
feeling  it  is  ! — but  either  in  hope  or  in  despau'  I  may  salely  say  1  am  ever  un- 
alterably yours,  "Olivia  St.  Lawrence." 

The  sum  which  the  jewels  sold  for  was  soon  forthcoming, 
and  with  it  a  long  and  delightful  letter  from  Edward  ;  for 
though  not  permitted  hj  the  cautious  and  conscientious  Olivia 
to  correspoud  with  her  in  general,  yet  he  had  been  more  thai? 
mortal,  or  less  than  a  lover,  had  he  not  taken  advantage  oi 
especial  occasions  to  address  the  beloved  one.  And  what  a 
joy  to  her  was  that  dear  and  long  letter! — how  was  it  not  read 
and  re-read,  and  perhaps,  steady  and  sensible  as  she  was, 
kissed  fondly,  and  laid  under  her  pillow  at  night,  that  it 
might  be  at  hand  to  be  perused  again  the  next  mornnig!  I 
cannot  affirm  that  it  was  so,  but  it  is  very  probable;  for  whea 
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Olivia  did  lovo,  it  was  not  by  halves,  but  with  all  the  strength 
of  her  nature,  for  she  could  have  said,  and  with  truth— 

"  I'll  ne'er  love  many : 
I'll  love  much." 

Sir  Frederick  was  a  little  surprised  that  01  ^ra  had  so 
speedily  got  over  the  impression  he  was  convinced  he  once 
had  made  upon  her  heart;  whether  equally  pleased,  :is  I  can- 
not take  the  exact  measure  of  his  vanity,'  I  will  not  pretend 
to  decide.  He  offered  her,  as  a  weddin?  present,  a  most 
costly  bracelet,  -which  was  of  course  graciously  accepted;  but 
she  resolved  in  her  own  mind  she  never  would  wear  it,  and  so 
she  told  Oswald;  for  Clara  had  a  good  deal  of  her  sister's 
love  of  truth  in  her,  though  she  did  not  carry  it  out  so  scru- 
pulously on  all  occasions;  and  thus,  when  she  ifinally  accepted 
Oswald  Thoroton,  she  confessed  to  him  at  once  and  without 
any  reserve  her  shgrt-lived  partiality  for  the  fascinating 
Audeley.  Clara's  frankness  excited  no  fears,  no  jealousy,  in 
Oswald's  mind,  but  it  increased  his  esteem  for  her,  though  it 
could  hardly  add  to  his  love,  which  seemed  incapable  of  any 
addition,  so  truly  was  his  whole  heai't  hers. 

On  one  of  the  two  or  three  evenings  before  the  wedding- 
day,  Clara,  tired  with  a  morning  passed  in  shopping,  had 
retired  early  to  her  own  room.  ]\Ir.  "West  and  two  other 
men  were  playing  whist  with  St.  Lawrence,  and  thus  Sir 
Frederick,  who  had  dined  there,  was  tete-a-tete  with  Olivia 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  though,  as  usual,  the  doors  of 
communication  were  open.  Audeley  sat  appjn-entlv  lost  in 
thought  for  some  time,  then  said,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  there 
was  no  fear  of  the  card-players,  interested  as  they  always  were 
in  their  game,  overhearing  him — 

"  Ml'.  St.  Lawrence  has  been  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to 
your  sister's  wedding;  but  1  have  excused  myself  from  at- 
tending— 1  cannot  go  to  it" 

"I  see  no  reason  why  you  should,"  she  said  quietly;  "at- 
tendants at  weddings  are  usually  only  those  who  are  rehvtions, 
or  persons  deeply  interested  in  the  event  through  a  long  and 
tried  friendship. '  She  was  going  on,  but  feeling  what  she  was 
about  to  say  would  sound  harsh,  she  paused. 

"  And  so  you  tliink  1  havn  no  sort  of  friendship  for  any  of 
you— no  feeling  on  the  subject,"  he  said  bitterly;  "you  do 
me  wrong— at  all  events  it  is  evident  vou  do  not  or  will 
not  understand  me.— For  it  is  this  :  I  could  not  stand  there, 
behold  you  so  nenr  the  altar,  dressed  yourself  almost  like  a 
bride,  and  think  that  I  never  shall  lead  you  to  it  as  mine— the 
first— nay,  now,  the  only  wish  of  my  heart.     Yes,  Olivia— I 

f)assionately — 1  madly  love  you;  it' seems  to  me  impossible 
lonceforth  to  endure  existence — L  who  have  enjoyed  it  so 
much    hitherto— without   r/oi(.     Would   it  were  otherwise! 
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but  you  havo  fascinated  me — riveted  my  affection — I  admire 
— I  love — I  respt  ct  you." 

"  You  loved — or  made  my  sister  fancy  you  loved  her ;  you 
admired — you  loved — but  no,  you  could  not,  as  she  deserred, 
have  respected  my  mother,"  said  Olivia  with  a  voice  tremulous 
from  complicated  emotions,  yet  with  a  searching  look,  "  I 
you  had — but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  dwell  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  you  to  know  she  herself  made  me  avare  of 
all  you  made  her  suffer,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  me 
against  you;  and,  knowing  this — even  were  there  nothing 
else  in  your  disfavour — how  can  you  expect  me  to  love  or 
respect  yourself?" 

Hardly  had  these  words  escaped  her  lips,  when  she  almost 
repented  uttering  them,  and  sat  there  fearing  the  stormy 
exculpations  that  might  be  the  result ;  but  to  her  surprise, he 
said  nothing,  but  covered  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and 
remained  in  that  attitude  for  some  minutes,  whilst  Olivia  en- 
deavoured to  appear  fully  occupied  by  her  work.  When  he 
wthdrew  his  hands,  his cheekswereofaburning  crimson;  the 
colour  did  not  fade  away,  but  continued  like  the  hue  of  fever. 

Olivia  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  feeling  of 
compassion  ;  for  there  was  an  expression  in  his  countenance 
akin  to  shame  and  remorse.  She  felt  she  had  said  much, 
and  yet  she  thought  it  was  as  well  she  had  said  that 
much ;  she  wished  him  to  know,  amongst  the  many  reaso*ns 
she  had  for  thinking  ill  of  him,  the  one  chief  cause  for  her 
personal  repugnance  to  him;  but  it  seemed  so  impossible  then 
to  resume  any  ordinary  conversation,  that  she  rose,  took  p<, 
candle,  and  retired  for  the  night.  She  did  not  guess  it  even, 
but  that  look  of  hers,  momentary  and  involuntary  as  it  was, 
had  not  escaped  him ;  and  it  was  more  gratifying  to  his  heart 
than  any  look  of  the  most  passionate  tenderness  that  had 
as  yet  been  turned  upon  him  by  the  fondest  woman — and  such 
looks  had  not  been  wanting.  He  too  retired  to  his  home,  and 
that  one  glance  haunted  him  delightfully  through  the  night. 

The  v/edding  morning  came. 

"Dearest  Olivia,"  said  Clara,  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck  ; — "  my  sister,  my  friend,  my  almost  mother! 
my  all! — hitherto  at  least  my  all," — she  said,  correcting  herself 
with  a  lovely  smile — "  my  heart  aches  to  leave  you  here  as 
it  were  alone.  It  is  true,  your  poor  Clara  has  been  no  sup- 
port, yet  I  trust  occasionally  some  little  pleasure  to  you, 
with  all  her  faults.  Promise  me  again  that  as  soon  as  you 
possibly  can,  you  will  come  to  us  at  Rochdale — I  shall  feel  so 
lost  without  you.  We  must  hope  by  degrees  to  get  papa  out 
of  his  difficulties,  and  who  knows  whether,  after  all,  every- 
thing and  everybody  may  not  be  right  and  happy?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  will  try  and  hope  so,"  said  the  agitated 
Olivia,  who,  though  happy  and  tliankfixl  bevond  all  words, 
that  her  young  and  easily-biassed  sister  was  aoout  to  be  taken 
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a'way  from  so  much  of  misery,  and  so  undesirable  a  positiou 
of  life  as  their  own,  yot  now  that  she  was  about  to  part  from 
the  only  being  near  her  to  whom  she  could  cling  witlu  real 
love  and  pleasure,  she  felt  vith  redoubled  force  all  she  was 
upon  the  point  of  losing,  how  truly  lonely  would  be  her  life, 
and  that  she  had  all  her  difficulties  to  encounter  uncheered  and 
unshared  by  any  one.  Her  languid  and  now  haggard -looking 
father  would  be  left  her,  but  tlie  loved,  the  lovely  one  would 
be  far  away! 

"God  bless  you,  my  heart's  darling!"  said  Olivia,  fondly 
kissing  that  sweet  face.  "  Thanks  be  to  Ilim  that  He  has 
thus  speedily  fulfilled  my  most  anxious  wish — a  wish  that 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  also  been  that  of  our  dearest  mother! 
Oh,  I  am  thankful  that  you  are  thus  early  taken  away  from 
scenes  when  there  is  so  much  of  sorrow — so  much,  alas!  of 
wrong.  Come,  dearest  sister!  let  me  once  more  before  we 
part,  once  more  before  giving  you  up  to  that  excellent  Oswald, 
kneel  and  pray  with  you,  and  let  us  olicr  up  our  thanks- 
givings together."  And  so  saying,  Olivia  sank  upon  her 
kneQS  with  one  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  lovely  Clara,  who, 
in  all  her  bridal  attire,  the  veil  and  the  orange  crown  on  her 
head,  bent  herself  in  the  same  lowly  attitude  by  li£r  sister's 
side,  whilst  she  pra3'ed  and  wept  alternately.  Then  they 
arose,  v/hilst  Olivia  bent  her  large  lustrous  eyes  upon  her  sister 
with  intense,  tender,  but  no  longer  anxious  "admiration.  "  So 
young  and  so  fair!"  she  thought;  "the  other  day  led  to  the 
altar  for  confirmation,  now  to  be  conducted  thither  again  as 
a  bride!" 

Then  giving  her  thoughts  utterance — 

"  You  will  be  happy,  Clara,  happy  here,  and  I  fondly  trust, 
with. such  a  husband,  happy  too  hereafter.  Whatever  may  bo 
ray  fate,  how  will  it  tend  to  cheer  my  heai't.  to  feel  that  my 
sister,  my  almost  child,  is  so  fortunate!  for  I  have  such 
thorough  confidence  in  Oswald's  worth.  Every  day,  too,  you 
will  love  him  more  and  more;  you  will  know  the  delight  of 
an  increasing — not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  I  fear,  a  waning — 
attachment.     Still,  as  you  say,  you  and  he  will  remember  our 

Eoor  father;  we  must  make  every  effort  to  save  him — save 
im  fi'om  himself,  alas!" 

Clara  hung  round  her  sister's  neck,  as  if  dreading  being 
taken  away  from  her  long-accustomed  support;  and  as  she  still 
lingered  there,  she  spoke  of  Edward  Caileton,  expressed  her 
ardent  hope  that  sooner  or  later  ho  and  Olivia  would  also  be 
happy  together,  entreated  her  to  write  perpetually,  and  tell 
her  how  everything  was  going  on;  and  tlius  they  talked,  and 
wept,  and  smiled  alternately,  until  Dawson  camo  to  tell  their 
everybody  was  assembled  and  they  wei-e  asked  for. 

It  was  a  beauteous  sight  to  beliold  the  dignified,  brilliant, 
distinguished-looking  Olivia  leading  into  the  drawing-room 
they  had  so  long  daily  occupied,  the  fair,  the  blushing,  the 
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shiniikintf,  the  almost  child-like  Clara,  still  hanging  for  support 
on  her  sister's  arm,  her  blue  eyes  shining  through  tears,  whilst 
the  dark  ones  of  Olivia,  though  free  from  such  sufi'usions  of  feel- 
ing, yet  plainly  told  the  observer  that  no  trifling  emotion  was 
going  on  beneath  her  assumed  composure.     They  were  soon 
at  church.     Sir  Frederick  kept  to  his  resolution,  and  did  not 
appear;  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mr.  Fullertoii,  who 
had  so  lately  examined  the  bride  of  seventeen  for  her  confir- 
mation.    Clara  wept  abundantly,  yet  smiled  like  an  April 
day,  while  the  tears  still  stood  upon  her  cheeks,  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  ended,  and,  with  a  blush  that  might  have  em- 
bellished the  cheek  of  Hebe,  received  the  fii'st  Wcirm  conjugal 
embrace.     She  was  his,  irrevocably  his  ;  he  felt  nothing  could 
part  them  now  but  death.     What  an  ecstatic  or  agonising 
thought  to  those  whoso  marriage  vows  are  fresh  uixm  thein  is 
that!  and  what  a  world  of  love  and  esteem  ought  there  not  to 
be  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  thus  irrevocably  boundl  for 
without  such  feelings,  fearful  must  it  bo  to  look  forward  to 
tlie  e^er-duriug  tie. 

The  newly-married  pair  returned  to  C Street,  merely 

to  enable  Clara  to  change  her  bridal  for  a  travelling  dress, 
and  then  they  unfashionably,  but  wisely,  set  ofFat  once  to  pass 
their  honeymoon  in  their  own  pretty  home.  Would  it  not 
endear  that  home  doubly,  and  for  life  ?  Surely  it  would  be 
a  wise  fashion  to  follow,  if  people  would  but  think  so,  and 
there  would  then  probably  be  fewer  of  what  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  as  well  as  cynics  used  to  call  "  treacle  moons;" 
in  other  words,  moons  of  sameness  and  enmti. 

Mrs.  Thoroton  was  truly  kind;  Julia,  who  was  really  fond  of 
Clara,  was  delighted,  and  she  was  also  herself  in  a  most 
becoming  costume,  which  added  to  her  satisfaction.  St.  Law- 
rence, at  parting  with  his  daughter,  wept  like  a  child,  for  his 
feelings  were  made  up  of  that  sort  of  morbid  sensibility  that 
is  often  excited  most  when  least  needed.  Olivia  could  neither 
speak  nor  weep;  she  C(nild  only  press  her  darling  passionately 
to  her  heart,  and  mentally  pray  for  her  welfare. 

Thej  were  gone!  Olivia  heard,  with  an  indescribable  pang, 
the  last  distant  roll  of  the  carriage  wheels,  as  she  leant  against 
the  open  window,  whither  she  had  gone  to  catch  one  more  look 
of  her  lovely  sister's  face,  after  she  had  entered  it.  When  that 
sound  died  upon  her  ears  she  felt  indeed  her  dear  one  was 
finally  taken  from  her.  The  parly  left  then  soon  dispersed. 
Mrs.  Thoroton  was  to  give  the  wedding  dinner,  Olivia  having 
earnestly  enti-eated  there  might  bo  no  regular  breakfast  at 
either  house,  for  she  felt  it  would  be  impossible  for  herself  to 
have  appeared  at  it. 

How  sad  the  house  looked  when  all  wore  gone,  and  with 
that  all,  the  beloved,  the  cherished  sister!  Then  indeed  Olivia 
did  feel  alone.  St.  Lawrence,  exhausted  by  the  short-lived 
excitement  of  the  scene  felt  tired  and  nervous,  and  retired  to 
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his  own  room,  desiring  he  might  not  be  interrupted;  but  had 
he  not.  Olivia  could  not  have  gone  to  him  for  coosolation. 
How  silent,  how  desolate,  seemed  that  house!— it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  bear  it. 

The  moining  had  been  bright  and  clear,  and  probably  con- 
tinued so  in  the  country  through  which  the  happy  travellers 
were  passing;  but  one  of  those  lurid,  sultry  atmospheres, 
mixed  with  murky  and  oppressive  clouds,  came  over  the  gay 
and  noisy  metropolis,  and  all  looked  heavy  and  foreboding, 
Olivia  retired  to  the  secure  solitude  of  her  own  room,  for  there 
it  was  she  could  most  completely  fancy  herself  once  more 
with  her  mother;  and  this  she  was  ever  disposed  to  do  when 
her  feelings  were  forcibly  touched.  Nothing  of  the  furniture 
there  had  been  removed,  or  even  had  its  old  place  changed; 
everything  was  left  scrupulously  as  it  was  during  that  dear 
parent's  lifetime;  the  very  sofa  was  in  the  same  posi-tion  in 
which  it  was  when  she  last  lay  upon  it.  Olivia  knelt  down 
before  it,  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions,  fancied  she  again  saw 
her  dying  mother  lying  just  as  she  did  on  .that  evening  of 
their  sad  conversation,  during  which  the  fond  parent  had  ex- 
pressed so  much  confidence  in  herself,  and  so  many  fears  for 
Clara.  "Thank  God:"  thought  Olivia;  "were  she  now  here, 
she  would  no  longer  cherish  any  fears  for  that  darling  one;" 
and  earnestly  did  she  pour  forth  her  thanks  to  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  for  this  blessing  so  opportunely  vouchsafed  to  herself 
in  the  midst  of  her  many  troubles;  then,  quite  exhausted  by 
the  depth  of  lier  feelings,  which  she  had  struggled,  for  her 
sister's  sake,  during  the  previous  part  of  the  morning  to  repress, 
she  laid  herself  down  upon  that  sofa  and  fell  asleep.  Happy 
and  bright  visions  seemed  to  be  hovering  around  her,  and  she 
fancied  she  beheld  her  mother's  endearing  countenance  smiling 
over  all.  She  awoke  after  a  short  time  refreshed;  awoke  also 
to  be  happier  than  her  momentary  dreams  had  made  her;  for 
Dawson  came  to  say,  "  that  Mr.  Carleton  had  called  to  pay 
his  congratulations,  and  wished  to  know  if  it  would  be  con- 
venienrto  Miss  St.  Lawrence  to  see  him." 

"  Convenient  to  see  him:"  what  a  cold  phrase  from  Dawson's 
discreet  lips!  She  flew  down  stairs,  in  all  her  bridesmaid's 
attire;  she  had  been  too  tired  and  harassed  to  change  it  when 
she  had  laid  herself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  when  she  awoke, 
had  been  just  about  to  do  so;  but  to  keep  Edward  waitin,;r-, 
even  five  minutes — impossible! 

"When  she  entered  he  involuntjirily  stai-ted  back;  he  had 
forgotten  that  of  course  thus  she  must  have  been  attired  for 
her  sister's  wedding,  and  she  looked  so  much  as  if  she  herself 
liad  been  or  was  going  to  bo  married,  that  the  idea  quite  un- 
nerved him,  and  a  tear  ai-tually  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  Olivia'  my  own  beloved  Olivia!  my  dearest — my 
most  beautiful— when,  or  ever,  will  you  be  thus  dressed  for 
jne  ?— when— when!"  and  then,  as  if  both  patience  and  hope 
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had  at  once  utterly  forsaken  him,  he  gave  way,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  engagement,  to  all  the  impassioned  veliemi  nee  of  a 
protracted  and,  for  the  moment,  as  he  regarded  it,  an  almost 
despairing  love,  and  paced  the  room  forgetful  <>t'  everything 
but  the  one  fact  that  struck  him  with  ovei'wheliniug  f^rce, 
that  Oswald  was  unutterably  happy,  and  himself  unutterably 
wretched. 

Yet  that  feeling  could  not  last  long  with  Olivia  by  his  side; 
and  she,  with  all  the  winning  tenderness  that  only  woman's 
language  and  manner  are  thoroughly  capable  of,  quickly 
soothed  him  back  to  his  usual  state  of  equanimity. 

Thus,  together,  they  ventured  to  pass  a  delightful  hour, 
and  they  talked  more  of  hopes  than  of  fears.  Slie  told  him, 
however,  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  that  it  was  time  toi-  him  to 
depart.  More  than  onoe  was  she  obliged  to  repeat  to  him 
the  necessity  of  his  quitting  her.  He  had  alw  ayt'  still  some 
one  thing  to  say.  At  last,  however,  he  obeyed  her,  and 
leaving  his  card  upon  the  table  for  her  father,  he  lelt  her  sor- 
rowfully; and  as  he  slowly  descended  the  stairs,  to  his  annoy- 
ance He  was  passed  by  Sir  Frederick  Audeley,  who  was 
coming  up. 

What  a  vexation  to  Olivia!  Had  she  but  heard  the  I'ing  at 
the  bell,  and  found  time  to  run  up  to  her  own  loom ' — but 
engrossed  by  her  taking  leave  of  Edwai-d,  it  had  not  been 
heeded,  so  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  she  remained.  But 
all  her  annoyance  could  not  chase  away  the  hupplness  that 
beamed  from  her  eves  and  played  about  her  lips,  fur  the  smile 
of  love  still  lingered  there. 

Audeley  entered — looked  earnestly  at  her  —  and,  v.hilst 
dazzled  by  her  brilliant  beauty,  set  off,  as  it  was,  by  hei'  be- 
coming, her  almost  bridal  dress,  he  saw  that  in  her  cnun- 
tenance  which,  fi-om  having  met  Carleton  on  the  stairs,  rather 
disturbed  him.  He  had  not  got  over  his  fears  of  Forster,  nor 
had  he  foi-gottcn  how  Olivia  had  listened  appiovingiy  to 
Edward's  conversation  the  morning  they  hail  buth  met  in 
C Street.     Was  he  to  find  another  rival  in  (aih  ton  ? 

He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said — "  I  beij  your  p;irdon, 
Miss  St.  Lawrence;  I  fear  I  have  come  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations too  early,  or  at  least  at  an  inopportune  moment." 

"  Why,  1  do  feel  somewhat  tired,  and  perhaps  a  litile  over- 
excited, by  the  happy  event  of  the  morning,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  take  off  all  my  finery  when — " 

"  When  Mr.  Carleton  entered.  You  were  not  too  tired  to 
receive  him,  I  see." 

"  I  do  not  think.  Sir  Frederick,  you  have  any  possible  right 
to  make  any  remarks  upon  whom  I  do  or  do  not  t-ee.  Mr. 
Carleton  was  a  great  favourite  of  my  dear  motlier's.  and 
nephew  of  her  oldest  and  dearest  friend.  During  her  life  we 
saw  him  often;  and  though  my  father  has  not  car^sd  to  keep 
up  the  intimacy,  yet  I  shall  always  pay  him  every  proper 
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attention  when  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so.  He  called  to-day 
to  congratulate  us  on  my  sister's  niarriage  ;  and  although 
my  father  feels  too  nervous  to  quit  his  room,  I  was,  and 
always  shall  be,  glad  to  see  Mr.  Carleton." 

Her  calm  and  decided  manner  lulled  to  rest  his  rising  sus- 
picions.    Still  he  said — 

"  At  all  events,  however,  I  feel  convinced  you  would  rather  1 
had  not  been  let  in,  for  you  are  always  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
my  presence — but  it  is  of  no  avail  that  coldness.  Your  con- 
viction that  1  am  not  what  you  think  I  ought  to  be — all  you 
say — all  you  do — instead  of  driving  mo  from  you,  only  rivets 
you  more  and  more  forcibly  in  my  heart  of  hearts.  Oh, 
Olivia !  why  will  you  not  at  least  let  me  hope  that  time  will 
improve  me  and  soften  your  feelings?  you  could  make  me 
anything  you  liked;  and  after  all,  you  have  lived  hitherto  so 
almost  secluded  a  life,  that  your  ill  opinion  of  me  must  arise 
fi'om  what  you  fancy,  rather  than  what  you  can  know  of  me." 

"You  are  mistaken.  Sir  Frederick:  I  have  heard  enough,  as 
I  told  you  once  before,  to  form  my  opinion.  But  let  us  cease 
discussing  so  disagreeable  a  subject.  I  have  really  nothing 
to  do  with  your  moral  character;  why,  then,  force  such  a  topic 
upon  me  ?" 

"Why  —  why  —  because  I  love  you  madly — because  the 
only  one  woman  on  whom  my  happiness  has  really  depended 
is  also  the  only  one,  I  may  say" — he  paused,  and  conected 
his  phrase  —  "  almost  the  only  one,  conceited  though  it  may 
sound,  whose  heart  has  been  so  entirely  closed  against  me, 
in  spite  of  all  my  faults,  or  sins,  as  1  suppose  you  would 
call  them.  But  can  you  make  no  allowance  for  such 
faults  because  you  are  perfectly  exempt  from  them  yoi:rself? 
What  are  we  to  do — v^e  who  are  sent  into  this  world  with 
strong  passions  and  vivid  capability  of  enjoying  life  and  its 
various  pleasures  ?  We  do  not  make  ourselves  ;  and  as  it  is  not 
our  fault  if  nature  makes  us  prone  to  err,  I  am  also  convinced 
wo  cannot  change  our  dispositions."  He  forgot  he  had  just 
assured  her,  and  not  for  the  first  time  eith(>r,  that  she  might 
change  his.  "  Besides,  why  is  the  world  full  of  delights  if 
they  are  always  to  be  rejected?  We  had  better  have  been 
made  at  once  merely  to  vegetate,  and  not  have  powers  given 
us  to  enjoy  existence." 

"  We  think  so  very  differently  on  most  subjects,"  said 
Olivia,  gravely,  "that  all  discussion  is  idle,  /regard  life  as 
one  of  probation — I  have  already  had  the  actual  experience 
that  it  is  so — it  is  the  passing  across  the  rough  and  narrow 
plank-like  bridge  that  conducts  to  another  shore:  the  stream 
beneath  is  to  some,  it  is  true,  so  comparatively  smooth  and 
beautiful,  that  they  can  cross  it  with  safety  and  pleasure;  but 
for  many  the  waters  are  turbid  and  impetuous — almost  over- 
•whelming,  yet  they  can  be  struggled  with  and  happily  passed 
—and  then — there  is  rest." 
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■  She  paused,  and,  unwilling. to  show  how  deeply  she  was 
feeling,  turned  away  her  head — her  heart  was  full  of  the 
morning's  emotions,  and  though  there  had  been  much  of 
happiness  mixed  up  with  then,  yet  now  once  more  she  seemed 
involuntarily  to  look  back  with  pain  to  her  short  but  past 
life,  and  forward  with  dismay  to  her  probably  long  and 
possibly  sad  future  one.  Her  darling  was  gone;  and  as  she 
looked  at  and  listened  to  Sir  Frederick  and  his  moody  so- 
phistries, she  felt  that  she  was  indeed  left  alone  to  struggle 
with  her  daily  sorrows  aud  his  continued  attentions.  Ohvia, 
in  her  subdued  state,  was  always  doubly  charming — you 
longed  to  take  her  to  your  heart  and  comfort  her:  Audeley 
certainly  did,  but  he  felt  too  well  that  from  himself  she  would 
never  take  consolation. 

It  was  almost  the  first  time  that  Olivia  had  alluded  to  her 
own  feelings,  or  the  difficulties  that  he  knew  surrounded 
her:  it  gave  him  something  like  a  feeling  of  hope. 

"  Life  might  be  smoothed  to  you,"  he  said,  with  his  look  of 
love  bent  upon  her,  "  if  you  would  but  allow  it.  You  know 
full  well  all  you  might  command,  and  who  it  is  would  be  but 
too  happy  to  be  your  very  slave,  if  he  could  aspire  to  be 
nothing  more.  Ah!  Olivia,  make  me  happy — make  your 
father  happy — I  could  do  much  for  him." 

He  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  clasped  both  her 
own  tightly  together — all  her  sweet,  melting,  enduring  softness 
was  gone,  and  with  flashing  eyes  she  said — 

"Never! — never!  I  would  sooner  die  than  marry  a  man  I 
do  not  love,  and  cannot — "  she  paused. 

"You  need  not  hesitate,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  smile; 
"  cannot  esteem  is  what  you  would  have  said." 

She  rose  to  leave  the  room — he  held  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Do  not  go — say  all  that  is  most  harsh — most  cutting — but 
only  stay;  only  let  me  look  at  you  in  this  all  but  bridal  dress 
— let  me  fancy  you  about  to  become  mine — for  ever  mine — 
my  wife!  Olivia,  Olivia!  will  that  never  be?"  aud  his  ej^es 
were  turned  upon  her  with  all  the  fire  of  passion. 

"Never!  never  I — let  go  my  hand.  Sir  Frederick!" —  her 
proud  blood  rushing  in  double  tides  to  her  cheeks,  whilst  her 
dark  eyes  looked  like  sparkling  diamonds.  "  I  will  not  stay 
— I  insist  upon  it  that  this  is  the  last  time  you  ever  thus 
address  me — I  will  not  bear  this!"  and  with  a  sudden  effoit  she 
loosed  her  wrist  from  his  grasp  and  quitted  the  apartment, 
whilst,  as  she  was  about  to  shut  the  door,  she  heard  him 
stamp  his  foot  upon  the  floor  like  a  thwarted  child. 

He  left  the  house,  and  whither  did  he  go  ?  He  drove  down  to 

H ,  to  try  to  forget  his  vexation  with  Louise,  intending  to 

pass  the  whole  day  there,  and  not  return  to  dine  as  he  had  pro- 
mised at  Mrs.  Thoroton's,  where  he  should  again  meet  Olivia, 
who  had  half  maddened  him;  but  he  had  long  ceased  to  care 
for  Louise,  whose  love  seemed  to  him  now  maussade  and 
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tiresome  in  the  extreme:  in  short,  so  did  everybody  and 
everythinp:  but  Olivia.  Her  exquisite  beauty,  her  noble  spirit 
— even  hoi-  rigid  excellence — all  had  attractions  for  him ; 
and  after  her,  every  woman  appeared  in  his  eyes  flat  and 
insipid.  Still,  from  mere  habit  he  returned  the  poor  French 
girl's  allipctidnato caresses,  but  coldly, carelessly ;  aspcll  seemed 
cast  upon  him  and  urged  him  back  again — to  look  at,  and 
admii'e  at  a  distance,  his  disdainful  beloved  one,  even  if  she 
shoulil  not  allow  him  to  approach  her.  So  in  an  hour's  time 
his  phaeton  was  again  at  the  door  of  the  protty  cottage,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Louise,  he  was  off  for 
London ;  not.  however,  until  he  had  been  to  the  gardener's  to 
order,  and  t^ven  superintend  himself  the  gathering  of.  the  sweet- 
est and  most  exquisite  flowers  that  were  to  be  had.  But  the 
usual  remark  of  the  gardener, — "To  bo  sent  to  the  cottage. 
Sir  Frederick?" — was  answered  by  the  desire  that  they  might 
be  put  carefully  into  his  carriage;  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
he  was  again  at  St.  Lavn-ence's  door,  where  he  ordered 
Thomas  to  take  up  the  (lowers  directly  with  his  compliments  to 
Miss  St.  Lawi-nnce;  and  he  was  almost  tempted  once  inore  to 
stamp  with  vexation,  that  the  formal,  cold  word  "compli- 
ments "  was  the  only  expression  he  dared  venture  upon. 

Ho  wetit  to  the  wedding  dinner — there  was  a  very  large 
party,  and  Olivia  and  her  father  were  already  there — she, 
still  in  bridal  white,  but  most  simply  attired,  having  her  own 
way  on  the  subject  of  dress  for  once.  She  wore  but  a  single 
ornament — a  small  branch  of  orange  blossom  in  her  hair,  which 
Clara  had  herself  taken  from  her  bridal  bouquet,  exacting  a 
promise  tiiat  her  sister  would  wear  it  in  her  head  at  dinner; 
out  not  one  of  Sir  Frederick's  flowers  adorned  her  lovely 
person. 

She  was  quite  subdued  by  all  the  various  emotions  of  that 
■day,  and  witii  difficulty  she  got  through  that  long  and  sump- 
tuous wedding  dinner  and  subsequent  evening  party.  Her 
mind  was  full  of  the  difTerent  events  of  the  morning,  and  she 
was  aItogeth(<r,  although  acknowledging  she  had  cause  for 
actual  joy,  sad  at  heart.  Her  splendid  eyes,  Audoley  thought 
as  ho  sat  opiiosito  to  her  at  dinner,  seemed  once  or  twice  to  be 
filling  witli  te.'irs,  and  her  usual  self-control  appeared  at  one 
rime  on  the  point  of  forsaking  her;  for  when,  at  the  dessert. 
the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  drunk,  he  thought 
she  would  have  been  quite  oveipowered;  but  she  made  one 
great  eliort,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  resumed  her 
accustomed  composure. 

Audeley  had  scon  her  look  more  brilliant — never  bo  totally 
subdued  or  so  softly  interesting.  She  reminded  him  more  of 
the  Olivia  he  and  I'^dward  had  that  one  morning  taken  by 
•urprise  in  her  simple  deshabille  than  of  her  usually  calm,  dis- 
tant, dignified  self,  lie  thought  that  if  he  could  but  for  once 
old  her  to  his  beating  heart,  and  call  her  his  own,  ho  could  die 
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for  that  moment's  happiness.  More  wonderful  still,  he  found 
himself  also  thinking  that  it  might  perhaps  altogether  have 
been  better  had  he  been  other  than  what  he  now  was,  and 
wished  it  had  been  so.  Her  influence  over  his  feelings  had 
become  most  powerful,  and  though  he  hardly  knew  the  reason, 
or,  had  ho  guessed  it,  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  be  the  true 
one,  it  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  her  moral  worth,  based 
upon  a  still  stronger  foundation,  which  stamped  her  charticter 
with  so  much  force  and  nobleness — from  her  strength  and 
power  of  mind — and,  above  all,  from  that  inherent  delicacy 
and  purity  of  feeling  which  shrank  so  instinctively  and  sensi- 
tively from  all  that  was  not  strictly  right  and  good.  Except- 
ing her  mother,  he  had  scarcely  ever  been  thrown  much  in 
the  society  of  any  woman  altogether  so  excellent  and  su- 
perior; and  now  he  was  so,  he  was  compelled  to  feel  to  inten- 
sity her  more  sterling  charms,  as  well  as  those  less  valuable 
ones,  which,  however,  could  scarcely  be  looked  upon  by  any 
one  with  indifference;  for  beauty  is  a  fascination,  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be. 

Audeley  had  seldom  appeared  in  so  advantageous  a  light 
to  Olivia  as  on  that  evening,  for  he  made  himself  generally 
agreeable,  and  forbore  teasing  her  with  any  particular  atten- 
tions. Moreover,  when  the  carriage  was  announced  early, 
and  St.  Lawrence  wanted  her  to  stay  longer,  Sir  Frederick 
begged  him  not  to  press  it,  for  that  Miss  St.  Lawrence  was 
evidently  overdone,  and  would,  he  was  certain,  be  glad  to  find 
herself  quietly  at  home;  and  that  he  could  have  a  seat  in  his 

own  carriage  to  0 Street,  if  he  wished  to  stay.     So  St. 

Lawi'ence  consented. 

Sir  Frederick,  however,  could  not  resist  handing  her  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  he  did  so,  ventured  slightly  to  press  the  arm 
that  leant  upon  his,  saying — • 

"You  will,  1  trust,  give  me  credit  for  all  my  self-denial  ot 
this  evening?" 

"  I  do,  and  thank  you  for  it,"  she  replied,  with  languid  soft- 
ness. 

These  few  words  rang  in  his  ears  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  almost  made  up  to  him  for  that  morning's  decided 
repulse;  so  he  again  hoped,  oi-  tried  to  hope — and  to  a  certain 
degree  he  succeeded;  for  he  had  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  attractions,  and  very  little  dependence  on  the 
firainess  of  woman's  resolves." 
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CHAPTER    XV 

Isab.     "  Oh  !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  tlirow  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin."  Measubb  for  Mbasurb. 

Olivia,  now  that  she  -was  left  as  it  were  almost  alone,  in- 
sisted that  gentlemen  should  never  he  admitted  when  her 
father  was  not  at  liome  ;  and  even  St.  Lawrence  felt  that 
he  could  not  with  any  propriety  deny  this  request,  but 
determined  to  remain  there  long  enough  of  a  morning  to 
receive  visiters,  intending  to  slip  away  and  leave  his  daughter 
to  entertain  them;  for  he  was  bent  on  encoui-aging  Audeley's 
marked  attentions,  and  could  not  help  hoping  that  an  occa- 
sional tete-a-tete  with  Olivia  would  bring  him  to  the  point; 
and  that  the  business  should  come  to  a  crisis — for  that 
Olivia  would  actually  refuse  him  he  would  not  allow  himself 
to  believe — he  M'as  most  impatient  for,  as  his  affairs  were 
getting  worse  and  worse,  and  a  letter  he  had  lately  written  to 
his  uncle  had  been  returned  unanswered,  and  even  unopened, 
Mr.  Forster  came  frequently,  which  kept  alive  to  a  certain  . 
degree  Sir  Frederick's  fears  that  Olivia  might  at  last  be  in- 
duced to  like  him;  whilst  the  former  ones  that  had  been  excited 

by  his  having  met  Edward  again  in  C Street  on  Clara's 

wedding-day  had  died  away,  as  Edw^ard  very  rarely  called, 
St.  Lawnmce  giving  him  now  no  encouragemimt — on  the  con- 
trary, showing  a  good  deal  of  coldness  when  he  had  once  or 
twice  met  him  accidentally;  so  bent  was  he  upon  having 
Audeley  as  a  son-in-law.  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
i"Ocoi  ving  anybody  at  his  house  whom  he  thought  Olivia  might 
be  tempted  to  prefer  to  him. 

Foi'stoi-  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  Olivia:  he  had 
met  Carleton  lately  at  a  house  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  staying,  and  contriving  one  day  to  tuin  the  conversation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  family,  had  fully  convinced  himself,  from 
a  certain  agitation  of  manner  that  Edwai'd  betrayed  when 
Forster  spoke  of  Olivia  in  the  most  ilattcring  terms,  that 
there  existed  a  sincere  attachment  between  them,  lie  was 
equally  sure  that  St.  Lawrence  was  giving  Audeley  every 
encouragement,  and  that  Olivia  could  not  endure  him.  He 
felt  he  oouhl  do  nothing  at  all  to  forwai'd  her  iiiteiests,  and 
that  his  own  liopes  were  quite  destroyed  ;  yet  he  could  not 
resist  occasionally  seeing  her,  especially  as  ho  continued  to 
find  that  his  conversation  was  an  actual  and  never-failing 
pleasure  to  her,  and  that  in  consequence  she  gave  him  much 
more  of  her  attention  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  any  other  individual,   liosides,  as  she  continued  assiduously 
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to  translate  for  publication,  he  selected  her  books,  ana  gave 
her  his  advice  and  his  opinion  as  she  proceeded. 

Olivia  now  thought  of  cultivating  Mrs.  Fullertou's  acquaint- 
ance, which,  from  the  occupation  and  bustle  that  had  occurred 
in  consequence  of  Clara's  hastened  marriage,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  do  before  ;  and  a  case  of  distress  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  more  frequent  intercourse  with  that  lady.  A 
person  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence  had  greatly  interested  herself 
about,  and  Olivia  also  in  consequence,  wished  to  go  over,  to 
America,  to  get  away  from  a  worthless  husband  who  had 
more  than  once  put  her  in  peril  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Johnson 
had  been  a  governess,  was  a  woman  of  decided  talent,  and 
now  was  anxious  to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  to 
some  person  oi'  persons  in  the  New  World,  to  get  her  living  far 
away  from  the  wretched  being  who  made  the  misery  of  her 
existence.  Mrs.  Fullerton  had  a  sister  who  had  long  been 
married  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  men  in 
^ew  York,  and  she  gave  Olivia  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Archdall, 
recommending  Mrs.  Johnson  to  her  notice.  Olivia  kept  it 
carefully  whilst  Mrs.  Johnson  was  confined  at  home  by  a 
sudden  but  short  illness;  but  when  she  recovered,  she  was 
once  more  pei-suaded  by  her  husband  to  remain  with  him. 
All  this  brought  Olivia  more  often  in  contact  with  Mrs 
Fullerton,  but  the  intercourse  was  not  a  particularly  satis- 
factory one  to  Olivia;  for  though  kind  and  excellent  in 
her  way,  that  lady  she  found  had  a  weak  and  narrow  mind, 
and  her  society  proved  neither  pleasurable  nor  profitable  to 
herself;  so  their  acquaintance  ended  in  an  occasional  morn- 
ing visit,  when  generally  both  were  out.  And  thus  Olivia 
turned  for  comfort  and  occupation  entirely  to  her  own  re- 
sources—  practised  the  liarp  regularly,  gave  two  or  three 
liours  daily  to  the  study  of  languages,  almost  as  many  to  her 
translations,  and,  as  she  was  often  alone  the  whole  evening, 
employed  that  time  in  the  perusal  of  books  Forster  lent  her; 
and  had  the  comfort  of  feeling  that  she  was  gaining  know- 
ledge, strengtiiening  her  powers  of  mind,  and  making  a  small 
sum  of  money  by  persevering  in  translating.  Her  greatest 
pleasure  was  seeing  Miss  M ,  which  she  did  rather  fre- 
quently, as  that  young  lady  was  really  fond  of  Olivia,  and 
wlienever  she  could,  would  call  for  her  to  drive  into  the 
country,  which  she  knew  was  a  pleasant  refreshment  to  her 
friend;  but  she  saw  less  of  Olivia  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  done,  being  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  preparations  for 
her  own  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  at  no  very  distant 
period.  Olivia  saw  the  Thorotons  occasionally,  but  they  were 
often  out  of  town  for  a  week  or  two  together;  besides,  Clara 
had  always  been  Julia's  favourite,  and,  now  siie  was  gone, 
the  visits  of  the  latter  were  but  rai-e. 

She  had,  however,  an  unexpected  letter  from  Edward,  who 
told  her  of  the  death  of  a  step-brother  of  his,  whom  he  had 
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JcnowT!  but  little  of,  as  he  had  heou  for  j-ears  in  India,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  himself  should  have  tliree  hundred 
a-year  added  to  his  income  ;  and  that  he  could  not  hut  hope 
that  he  might  ere  long  venture  to  spe;ik  openly  to  her  father 
on  the  sul)ject  of  their  attachment,  although  he  had  hitherto, 
certainly,  little  encouraj^ement  to  do  so. 

This  was  a  decided  solace  to  poor  Olivia;  hut  still  trials 
in  some  shape  or  other  seemed  destined  to  be  her  portion. 

One  evening:,  when  St,  Lawrence  happened  to  remain  at 
home,  a  rare  circumstance  when  he  had  no  company,  the 
footman  came  to  say  that  there  was  a  gentleman  down  stairs 
who  wished  to  speak  to  him;  and  upon  being  asked  who  it  was, 
replied,  he  believed  that  it  was  Mr.  West,  but  trnm  the  twi- 
light and  his  bfiug  rather  closely  mufiled  up,  lie  could  not  be 
sure  of  it.  Ht.  Lawrence,  looking  rather  agitated,  went  down 
to  him,  remained  there  some  time,  and  when  C)iivia  did  at 
last  hear  the  hall-door  shut  upon  the  visiter,  she  recognized 
her  father's  well-known  step  going  up  stairs  to  his  bedroom, 
from  which  he  did  not  return.  His  a^jartment  was  not  fai' 
from  Olivia's,  and  more  than  naif  that  night  did  she  hear 
him  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  She  longed  to  go  to  him, 
but  dared  not;  there  were  times  when  he  would  not  be  broken 
in  upon,  and  she  felt  it  likely  that  this  might  be  one. 

The  following  morning  he  was  not  at  breakfast;  and  when 
at  a  late  hour  he  did  leave  his  room,  it  was  to  go  at  once  to 
the  one  on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  also  his  apartment  ex- 
clusively, and  where  he  passed  his  mornings;  aiul  soon  after- 
wards Olivia  heard  the  visiters'-bcU,  and  some  one  walk  in 
at  once  to  the  above-mentioned  room,     Olivia's  mind  mis- 

fave  her — perhaps  it  was  some  person  urgent  to  have  a  heavy 
ill  paid;  she  had  heard  too  of  such  a  thing  as  an  execution 
in  a  house — of  bailiffs  entering  and  taking  away  the  debtor 
to  prison.  All  sorts  of  miserable  ideas  succeeded  each  otlier 
in  her  mind.  She  had  long  suspected  his  difficulties  were 
desperate,  and  she  had  continually  looked  forward  to  what 
she  feared  would  be  an  ultimate  necessity — namely,  that  of 
having  recourse  to  her  own  talents  to  support  her  father 
and  herself,  and  had  done  her  utmost  to  prejiaie  herself 
for  such  a  case.  Oswald  M-ould,  she  was  sure,  do  what  he 
could;  but  to  be  entirely  supported  by  a  son  and  a  brother-in- 
law  was  impossible  to  be  thought  of — and,  bedsides,  who  could 
clear  her  father  fioin  the  fearful  load  of  debt  that  he  had  con- 
tracted ?  ^'o  one  but  his  uncle;  and  more  than  one  attempt 
had  been  made,  but  without  success,  to  soften  him. 

She  listened  anxiously  for  some  summons  fiom  her  father, 

or  for  his  appearance,  but  in  vain ;  and  as  Miss  M now 

drove  to  the  door,  to  take  her  with  her  to  Richmond,  she 
joined  her  with  a  heavy  heart. 

After  paying  a  short  visit  to  an  acquaintance  of  Miss 
M 's  atiiichmond,  they  walked  into  the  paik,  us  the  day 
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was  bright  aud  beautiful,  and  it  was  quite  a  refreshment  to 
look  upou  those  fine  trees  aud  fresii  grass  after  tlte  heat  and 
dust  of  Londfdi. 

Olivia  turued  the  conversation  upon  Miss  M 's  approach- 
ing marriage,  expressing  at  the  same  time  lier  wonder  that, 
witli  her  very  many  advantages,  she  had  nut  married  before. 

"  So  many  people  have  said,"  replied  Miss  M ,  "  and  I 

will  not  deny  that  I  might  have  done  so,  and  advantageously, 
more  than  once;  but  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  have  never 
yet  told  anybody,  not  even  my  father,  tnat  an  early  disappoint- 
ment so  blighted  my  fondest  hopes  that  a  very  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  my  wounded  afl'ections  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  me  to  give  them  to  another.  At  eighteen," 
she  continued,  simply  and  ingenuously,  "  I  was  very  pietty, 
and  a  good  deal  admired.  At  that  time,  my  cousin,  Frederick 
Audeley,  had  completely  the  entree  of  our  house,  as  my  father 
was  particularly  fond  of  him,  independently  of  his  being  the 
only  son  of  his  favourite  sister.  Dear,  kind  father!  he  seemed 
to  think  he  never  could  see  enough  of  him;  and  Frederick 
appeared  to  think  he  himself  could  never  see  enough  of  me. 
In  my  father's  presence,  I  have  since  remembered,  he  showed 
little  or  nothing  more  than  a  good  deal  of  cousinly  affection; 
but  the  moment  we  were  alone,  how  diflerent  was  his  manner, 
as  well  as,  his  conversation !  We  danced  together  half  tho 
night  at  all  the  balls  of  my  first  season.  1  had  no  motlier 
living  to  warn  me — my  father  certainly  wished  us  to  marry, 
and  so  let  matters  take  their  course.  Thus  Frederick  M-on  my 
whole  heart,  for  he  was  not  then,  though  with  many  faults,  what 
he  has  become  since.  In  the  midst  of  this-fln-tation,  as  he  would 
have  called  it — but,  oh!  it  was  much  more — he  was  summoned 
to  Ireland,  where  his  father  was  ill — miserable,  as  he  declared, 
at  being  obliged  to  leave  me  aud  happiness  together;  for 
although  he  had  never,  in  so  many  words,  actually  proposed, 
yet  all  his  conversation  turned  upon  or  alluded  to  his  love 
for  myself. 

Two  months  after  Frederick  had  gone  to  Valehead,  we 
were  ordered  to  Leamington,  for  a  slight  indispf>sition  of  ray 
father's,  aud  the  fiist  person  we  met  on  the  public  walk  was 
Frederick,  in  devoted  attendance  on  the  then  beaul.iful  Irish 

widow,  Mrs.  O'B !     He  looked  rather  sur]:)risrd  when  we 

met  him;  left  her,  however,  to  speak  to  us — said  his  father 
was  quite  well  —  asked  where  we  were,  a<ided  he  should 
break tast  with  us  the  next  morning,  and  then  rejoined  the 
lady  in  question.  But  for  three  whole  days  he  never  came 
near  us,  and  even  my  easy,  good-natured  faLher  was  hurt  by 
this  neglect.  When  he  did  come,  he  ma^le  no  excuse,  but 
laughed  and  talked  away  as  usual ;  and  v/hen  my  father 
alluded    tc    the    reyyort    in   circulation,    of    his   going   to   be 

manied  to  Mrs.  O'B ,  he  laughed,  and  said  it  was  all  non- 

■aense.    But  lie  did  not  seek  for  a  tete-a-tetc  with  me  aa  he 
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used  to  do,  and  I  saw  at  once  I  was  no  lougjer  anything  to 
Frederick — and  this  after  only  two  short  months  of  absence, 
and  haviuiT,  until  our  separation,  done  everything  to  convince 
me  I  was  all  in  all  to  him!  Oh!  what  1  did  suffer  at  that 
place  1  cannot  describe!  and  no  creature  near  me  to  whom  I 
could  unbuithen  the  sorrows  of  my  full  heart,  or  receive  a 
word  of  support  or  consolation  from!  My  father  either  did  not 
or  would  not  see  how  ill  he  had  behaved — or  if  he  did,  perhaps 
he  thought  it  the  best  plan  to  take  no  notice  of  it  to  mc. 
However,  his  flirtation  with  this  handsome  liishwoman  ended 

in  nothing;  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Mrs.  O'B merely, 

in  her  turn,  amused  herself  with  Fredeiick's  partiality;  or,  if 
she  did  care  for  him,  sacrificed  her  own  feelings,  as  well  as 
his,  to  become  what  she  now  is,  the  brilliant  and  admired 
Countess  of  P . 

*'  1  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  story,  my  dear  Miss  St. 
Lawrence,  and  perhaps  without  any  reason,  for  1  certainly 
do  not  perceive  that  you  are  at  all  inclined  to  encourage 
Frederick's  marked  attention  to  yourself;  yet  1  thought  it  as 
well  you  should  know  something  of  his  real  character,  although 
it  may  seem  unkind  towai'ds  himself  for  me  to  reveal  it  to 
you;  but  indeed,  indeed,  he  is  far  from  Avliat  a  man  ought  to 
be." 

"I  thank  you  sincerely,"  returned  Olivia,  "for  your  kind 
Avish  of  wai-ning  me;  but  I  already  know  enough  of  Sir  Fre- 
derick to  feel  that  he  is  the  last  man  1  could  ever  like." 

"  Yes;  ycju  are  far  too  good  for  him.  My  dear  fathei-  always 
declared  he  would  turn  out  very  well;  but,  alas!  his  anticipa- 
tions have  been  quite  wrong.  1  am  most  thankful  I  never 
became  his  wife,  in  spite  of  all  my  former  sufferings.  They 
are  over — had  I  been  Lady  Audeley,  they  would  probably 
have  been  enduring  ones.  Yet,  as  few  men  thiuk  as  seriously 
as  we  do,  my  father  still  clings  to  and  thinks  kindly  of  Frede- 
rick— always  saying  he  is  not  worse  tiian  many,  and  not  so 
bad  as  some,  and  declai'es  he  has  redeeming  good  qualities  still 
about  hull.  He  even  excuses  him  in  some  degree  as  to  his  not 
fulfilling  his  late  father's  evident  intentions  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fitzmauj-ice,  saying  that  the  latter  had  been  a  regular  roue, 
and  deserv<!d  nothing  at  his  hands:  in  short,  my  good  father,  I 
must  say,  is  blindly  fond  of  Frederick,  who  has,  I  fancy, 
contrived  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  dissi- 
pated passages  of  his  life.  But  Henry  Selborne  knows  him 
well,  and  thmks  badly  of  him — and  he  is,"  she  added,  with  a 
happy  smile,  "  a  man  whose  opinion  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
although,  perhaps,  you  may  think  me  partial  in  saying  so; 
but  1  hope  you  will  one  day  be  well  acquainted  with  him, 
and  tlieii  you  will  indeed  congratulate  me  upon  becoming  his 
wife  instead  of  that  of  Frederick.  I  indeed  shall  pity  the 
woman  my  cousin  may  ever  persuade  to  marry  him." 
•v   Olivia  was  secretly  most  tnankful  that  Clara  liad  escaped 
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marrj'ing  such  a  man,  and  that  he  himself  had  only  felt  a 
short-lived  admiration  for  her  sister  ;  for  her  father,  sne  was 
sure,  would  too  readily  have  given  his  young*daug liter  to  him, 
without  attaching  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  dissipation 
of  his  character  and  his  many  reprehensible  proceedings. 
As  for  herself,  she  felt  that,  independently  of  her  attach- 
ment to  Edward,  nothing  ever  could  induce  her  to  marry 
Audeley ;  and  tliat  she  would  rather  slave  night  and  day, 
if  necessary,  to  support  her  father  and  herself,  than  obtam 
assistance  from  Sir  Frederick  by  becoming  his  wife. 

Olivia  returned,  invigorated  by  her  saunter  in  the  park,  and 
cheered  by  her  friend's  expressions  of  regard  for  herself,  and 
the  hope  that,  when  she  was  married,  she  would  fiequeutly 
pass  some  time  with  her;  for  the  moreMiss  M — saw  of  Olivia, 
the  more  she  liked  and  respected  her.  But  when  they  reached 
London,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  all  looked  compara- 
tively dark  and  dreary,  after  the  glowing  sunlight,  the  clea. 
sky,  and  the  pretty  scenery  they  had  left  behind  them;  and 
dark  and  dreary  indeed  was  all  that  awaited  Olivia  at  her 
home — home,  which,  however  painful  it  may  become  through 
adventitious  circumstances,  still  ought,  in  a  domijstic  point  ot 
view,  ever  to  oti'er  peace  and  comfort  to  the  individuals  who 
return  to  it — to  parents  and  children,  husband  and  wife, 
surely  it  should  be  an  ark  of  rest  and  safety.  Merely  to  say, 
"  I  am  going  homo,"  ought  to  give  a  feeling  of  happiness. 
But  that  could  not  be  Olivia's  case. 

Whilst  taking  ofl'  her  things,  and  making  her  slight  pre- 
parations for  dinner,  Dawson  came  to  tell  her  that  Mr.  St. 
Lawrence  said  he  should  not  dine,  but  merely  have  a  biscuit 
and  some  soda-water  in  his  own  apartment ;  and  that  after 
she  had  done  dinner  he  should  wish  to  see  her. 

Olivia,  notwithstanding  her  pleasant  country  excursion, 
was  too  full  of  appprehension,  in  consequence  of  this  message, 
to  feel  the  slightest  appetite;  and  when  her  short-lived  meal  was 
ended,  she  knocked  at  the  study  door,  and  was  desired  to  enter. 

By  the  light  of  the  lamp  that  stood  upon  a  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  small  room,  Olivia  beheld  her  father  seated  iu 
his  usual  arm-chair,  pale  as  death,  and  looking  absolutely  as 
if  many  additional  years,  instead  of  a  few  hours,  had  passed 
over  his  head  since  she  had  been  with  him  the  preceding 
evening.  A  glass  of  soda-water,  deeply  coloured  with  biandy, 
was  near  him,  which,  upon  her  entrance,  he  took  up,  and 
hastily  swallowed  the  best  part  of  it.  Then  he  looked  at  her 
v.'ith  an  agonising  stare,  but  said  nothing. 

"  For  Ood's  sake,  father,  speak  to  me!  What  is  the  matter? 
Something  dreadful  must  have  happened — tell  mo — tell  mo 
—anything  is  better  than  suspense  !" 

"  Olivia !"  ho  said,  at  last,  in  a  hollow  tone,  "  you  know 
that  1  am  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  long-standing  heavy 
debts.    How  1  have  hithei'to  escaped  a  pri.son  I  ciin  hardly 
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tell.  Added  to  ■which,  I  have,  I  must  now  confess,  some 
gambling  ones  unpaid;  but,  worse— worse  than  ail — 1  am  a 
difigrracod,  a  dishonoured  man !" 

He  paused,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Olivia 
was  silent;  her  eyes  dilating  to  more  than  their  usual  magni- 
tude—her lips  apart  as  if  about  to  speak;  but  she  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  uncovering  his  face,  but  not  daring 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  liis  iunocent  child — "  the  want  of  money, 
the  total  failure  of  all  hope  of  softening  my  uncle,  tempted 
me  to  play — uot  only  to  play,  but — I  cannot  speak  it — you 
must  know  wliat  1  mean.  West,  too,  urged  nie,  shoM'edme 
the  M'ay,  shared  the  occasional  profits.  He  left  this  country- 
last  night ;  he  was  yesterday  recognised  in  the  street  by  a  per- 
son whom  he  liad  cheated  abroad  ;  he  has  been  seen  con- 
stantly with  me  ;  and  there  is  one  person — oh,  that  1  should 
live  to  say  it: — who  has  fairly  taxed  me  with  dishonesty;  and 
to  that  one  person,  in  spite  of  my  occasional  successes,  I  owe 
six  hundred  pounds !" 

He  stopped,  gasping  for  breath.  Olivia  still  stood  like  one 
petrified:  but  in  the  midst  of  her  agony  she  thought  of  her 
beloved  mother,  and  was  thankful  she,  at  least,  had  been 
taken  away  before  this  blow  was  struck. 

Again  he  continued: — "  If  lean  contiive  to  quiet,  to  silence 
that  individual,  the  dreadful  fact  may  be  still  kept  secret. 
He  accused  me  with  feelings  of  such  perfect  conviction  on  his 
part— having  also,  as  he  declared,  long  suspected  me — that — 
1  could  uot  deny  the  fact,  for  Audeley  is  too  acute  to  have 
believed  me  had  1  done  so." 

A  sort  of  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  Olivia's  frame. 

The  wretched  father  went  on  hurriedly: — 

"  He  says  he  will  relinquish  all  claims  upon  the  money  I 
owe  him,  and,  what  is  far  more,  keep  my  dreadful  secret,  and 
through  the  only  means  that  can  do  so,  by  continuing  his  inti- 
macy with  me  as  usual ;  but  on  one  condition — oh,  C)livia! — 
that  you  will  be  his  wife — though  ho  told  me  you  had  already 
refused  him.  Oh,  my  God!  my  God!  what  will  become  of 
me?— Olivia,  my  child! — though  I  deserve  it  not — have  pity 
on  your  wretched  father.     My  honour  is  in  your  hands." 

Olivia  turned  to  a  marble  paleness,  and  sat  down,  feeling 
and  looking  more  dead  than  alive. 

"  He  told  me  my  friendship  would  henceforth  be  but  a  dis- 
grace to  him,  if  this  business  became  known  ;  that  my  sin- 
gular luck  at  times  had  been  remarked,  as  well  as  my  '  inten- 
tionally variable  play,'  both  at  billiards  and  at  cards;  that  it 
»vas  a  friend  of  his,  just  come  from  Carlsbad,  who  recognised 
West,  as  he  and  I  passed  Audeley  and  the  person  in  question 
yesterday  in  the  streets;  that  his  friend  expressed  great  surprise 
at  seeing  West  with  me;  upon  which  Audeley  said  nobody 
in  Loacion  knew  anything  of  West,  and  that  therefore  I  was 
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not  likely  to  be  better  informed  as  to  his  character  than  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  there  the  subject  dropped.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  discovery,  however,  that  Audelcy  came  to 
me  this  moining.  Oh,  my  God  !  I  shall  never  forget  that  in- 
terview !  lie  vowed  to  me  that  all  depended  on  yourself.  He 
said,  tliat  but  to  obtain  your  hand,  he  would  never  speak  to 
me  again:  nay,  would  make  my  disgrace  fully  known.  It 
must  be,  he  declares,  one  of  two  things— your  hand,  or  my 
shame  ni;ide  public." 

All  this  was  said  at  intervab  and  in  this  incoherent  way: 
and  again  the  exhausted,  miserable  man  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  though  ashamed  to  be  looked  upon  by  his  own 

child. 

"  Oh,  merciful  Father!"  exclaimed  Olivia,  at  length  raismg 
her  eyes  towards  heaven — "how  shall  I  endure  this  trial? — 
and  Edward — Edward  Carletou! — " 

St.  Lawrence  uncovered  his  face  and  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
"And  you  love  liim,  then?  Poor  child!  poor  child  !" — and 
quite  weighed  down  by  the  shame  of  his  own  infamous  pro- 
ceedings, and  agonised  at  the  thought  of  the  disgrace  hkely 
to  be  entailed  upon  him  by  their  discoveiy,  his  heart  was 
thoroughly  softened,  and  could  even  bleed  for  another's  woe 
— a  woe  he  himself  had  occasioned.  But  after  the  pause  of  a 
few  minutes,  he  exclaimed  wildly — 

"But  Audeleyl — Audeleyl — he  is  to  come  to-morrow  for 
your  decision.  Olivia,  He  almost  insisted  upon  coming  this 
very  evening,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  tt)ld  him  you 
should  have  tim^e  to  reilect.  Yes,  Olivia,  he  comes  to-mor- 
row.    Would  to  God  there  could  be  no  to-moi-row  for  me !" 

Olivia's  heart  was  toni  by  a  thousand conilicting  emotions; 
but  she  said  — 

"  Oh,  father,  father!  do  not  talk  thus.  Ti-ust — oh,  ti'ust  in 
God,  and—" 

"  Trust  in  God!"  interrupted  the  half-distracted  man — 
"trust  in  God!  What!  I,  who  have  scarcely  ever  thought 
of  Him  for  two  moments  together  during  my  whole  life?  Ko; 
it  would  be  worse  than  mockery  for  me  to  talk  of  trusting  in 
in  God:" 

Olivia  shuddered.  She  felt  as  if  her  senses  were  almost 
leaving  her.  when  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  was  heard. 

"  Oh,  father,  father  !  tiiat  must  be  Sir  Frederick.  He  is 
probably  come  already — for — oh!  let  me  go!  let  me  go!"  a.nd 
she  was  on  the  point  of  rusliing  out  of  the  room,  when  the 
faithful  Thumas,  who  felt  sure  something  terj'ible  had  occurred, 
discreetly  kuockfsd  at  the  door,  and  upon  being  desired  to 
come  in.  s:ud,  whilst  Olivia  was  expecting  to  hear  him  an- 
nounce Sir  Frederick,  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  the  passage, 
and  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  npr)n  important 
business.  At  that  intelligence,  a  faint  ri'v  of  hope  darted 
into  the  mind  of  the  wretclied  girl:  there  were  no  reasonable 
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grounds  for  it;  but  still,  is  not  hope  naturally  associated  with 
the  mere  idea  of  the  one  we  best  love  and  most  fondly  trust 
in?" 

"I  cannot  see  him,"  said  St.  Lawrence,  whose  first  impres- 
sion was,  that  Edward  knew  the  whole  of  tliis  di-eadful 
business — "  1  cannot  see  him."  But  Thomas  added,  "  that 
Mr.  Carleton  had  said  his  business  was  most  urgent,  and 
trusted  he  should  be  admitted." 

"  Well,  let  him  come  in,"  said  St.  Lawrence,  fully  aware  of 
Edward's  honourable  character  ;  "if  he  should  know  all,  I 
feel  he  can  be  trusted." 

Edward  entered,  but  looked  aghast  at  the  agitated  appear- 
ance of  both  the  father  and  the  daughter,  yet  he  seemed  as  if 
he  himself  was  wound  up  to  make  some  desperate  effort,  for 
he  said  at  once  to  St.  Lawrence — 

"  A  report  is  spread  that  you  are  going  to  reside  abroad, 
Mr.  St.  Lawrence — indeed  there  are  others,  but  idle  reports, 
I  am  sure,  which  I  do  not  believe,"  he  added,  looking  for  a 
moment  anxiously  at  Olivia.  "  But  I  am  come  to  uuburthen 
my  mind  to  you,  at  all  events,  and  to  tell  you  that  since  1  first 
saw  her,  1  have  loved  your  daughter  Olivia ;  that  her  mother 
knew  it,  and  was  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  me;  still 
she  advised  me  for  a  time  to  keep  my  affection  to  myself,  and 
so  I  did,  until  accident  brought  us  once  more  together.  Then 
I  confessed  my  attachment,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find  it 
returned.  Y(')u,  Mr.  St.  Lawrence,  were  also  once  my  friend. 
Do  not  any  longer  resent  a  hasty,  unguarded  expression  of 
mine,  that  I  have  long  bitterly  repented  giving  utterance  to. 
Do  not  withhold  your  consent  to  our  engagement  at  least,  even 
if  you  will  not  permit  us  to  marry  on  my  present  income.  1 
cannot  endure  this  suspense,  this  painful  uncertainty — the  see- 
ing yom-  daughter  only  so  occasionally — the  not  correspond- 
ing with  hei".  My  income  is  now  a  tolerable  one — I  am  rising 
rapidly  in  my  profi!8sion;  everybody  tells  me,  and  1  believe  it, 
that  eventually  I  shall  do  well — and,  oh!  if  you  would  con- 
sent to  our  mari-ying  at  once.  My  mother  still  lives,  has  a 
good  jointure,  and  would  be  but  too  happy  to  receive  us  both. 
Yes.  we  should  do  well" — we  should  be  happy — and  I  trust 
make  you  so  too.  Speak  but  one  word,  one  blessed  word  of 
consent." 

It  was  plain  he  knew  nothing  of  St.  Lawrence's  disgrace. 
There  was  an  nvN  ful  pause,  Olivia  spoke  not — moved  not — 
Edward  was  actually  appalled, 

Olivia,  who  had  stood  there,  rigid  and  motionless  as  a 
statue— though  Ikt  attentive  ear  had  drunk  in  evei-y  word 
of  her  lover's  touching  and  vehement  address  to  her  father — 
at  length,  roused  herself — an  almost  unnatural  strength 
seemed  to  be  given  her,  as  she  said,  with  some  effort,  but  in  a 
clear  thougii  low  tone — 

"  Edward,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  u,5— all  is  over'    To  save 
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my  father  from  ruin— no — no"  (almost  in  a  whisper)—"  from 
disg:race — I  am  to  marry  Sir  Frederick  Audeley." 

What  a  contrai7  effect  had  that  little  sentence  upon  those 
two  men!  To  one  it  brought  the  conviction  that  he  was  saved 
at  once  from  overwhelming  misery ;  to  the  other,  that  he  was 
condemned  to  it  for  ever  in  this  world  ! 

Edward  struck  his  clenched  list  against  his  forehead,  and 
paced  madly  up  and  down  the  small  apartment,  whilst  Olivia 
stood,  after  pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  with  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  upon  her  bosom,  the  very  personification  of 
despair,  following  with  her  eyes  the  agitated  movements  of 
her  half-distracted  lover. 

"  If,"  she  added  in  a  faltering  tone — "  if  it  were  merely  ruin, 
I  believe  I  could  not  have  resolved  upon  this — I  would  sooner 
have  worked  night  and  day — nay,  almost  have  begged  my 
bread  for  support — than  have  married  that  man.  But  shame, 
Edward,  shame  and  disgrace — I  must  save  my  father  from 
that — even  by  such  a  sacrifice!"  and  here  the  blood  rushed  in 
such  rapid  torrents  to  her  cheeks  and  brow,  that  it  seemed 
almost  wonderful  that  the  violence  of  her  emotion  did  not 
suffocate  her. 

But  now  the  father  extended  his  arms  towards  his  daughter; 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and  as  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  her  poor  drooping  head,  he  wept  whilst  he  murmured  a 
fervent  blessing  upon  her. 

She  then  rose,  and  turning  to  Edward  said,  whilst  tender- 
ness ineffable  beamed  from  her  countenance — 

"  Dearest  Edward,  it  is  hard  to  bear,  but  it  is  my  duty." 
Then,  seeing  he  was  about  to  apeak,  whilst  he  cast  a  reproach- 
ful glance  upon  the  author  of  all  this  misery — 

"  For  my  sake — for  his  sake — "  and  she  lowered  her  voice  as 
she  beheld  her  f^ither  cowering  in  his  chair,  as  though  half 
paralysed  by  the  shame  of  his  feelings — "  ask  no  questions,  no 
questions  I  entreat  you."  She  drew  close  to  him  and  almost 
whispered — "  To  me  death  would  be  preferable  to  such  a 
marriage ;  but  to  save  his  name,  my  own  name  too — for  am 
I  not  his  child? — it  must  be  so — "  She  paused  a  while,  then — 
"  You  will  never  speak  of  me,  Edward,  as  ot  one  who  had 
looked  forward  to  happiness  with  yourself;  it  might  add  to 
much  present  and  future  wretchedness  if  you  did." — Another 
pause  ensued;  she  drew  off  the  ring  he  had  given  her — put  it 
to  her  own  lips — then  placed  it  in  his  cold,  passive  hand. 

"  All  is  over  now,"  she  said,  and  would  have  fallen  if  Ed- 
ward had  not  received  her  in  his  arms.  There  she  rested, 
with  her  head  upon  his  shoulder.  He  held  her  there,  it  is 
true,  but  not  in  any  way  as  if  it  were  an  embrace;  and  she,  ter- 
rified by  his  fixed  inexpressive  countenance  and  perfect  silence, 
withdrev/  herself  from  his  passive  support.  He  moved  towards 
the  door;  then  again  he  returned,  ana,  seizing  both  her  hands, 
held  her  at  arm's-length ;  and  after  gazing  long  and  earnestly 
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upon  her  face,  as  if  desirous  of  engraving  her  every  feature 
indelibly  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  at  last,  with  aheavy  sigh, 
let  those  dear  hands  fall  with  such  vehemence  that  hor  whole 
frame  vibrated  with  the  shock,  whilst  still  he  stood  looking  at 
her.  With  a  sudden  impulse  she  rushed  up  to  him,  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  strained  him  convulsively  to  her 
Iieart.  This  first,  voluntary,  agonised,  and  unexpected  caress 
was  too  much  for  him;  the  firm,  strong  man  tottered  under 
the  overpowering  emotion,  and  with  difficulty  he  supported 
himself  and  his  lovely  burthen.  He  then  pressed  his  lips  to 
hers  long  and  passionately,  and  the  following  moment  was  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

Her  father  had  left  the  apartment  previous  to  this  most  trying 
farewell;  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  so  much  affliction. 
Olivia  joined  him  in  the  drawing-room,  and  there  she  kindly 
and  respectfully  bade  him  good  night,  saying  that  she  felt  so 
tired  and  exhausted  that  she  should  like  to  go  to  bed.  He 
blessed  her  again  with  tears,  and  she  went  up  to  her  room,  so 
worn-out  in  body  and  mind,  after  all  her  short-lived  but  in- 
tense emotion,  that  she  was  only  just  able  to  reach  the  sofa, 
on  which  she  actually  fell,  quite  incapable  even  of  the  slight 
effort  of  undi'essing  and  preparing  herself  for  the  night.  There 
she  lay  half  stupified ;  even  prayer  was  not  thought  of — a  rare 
omission  for  Olivia.  Griet^ — almost  despair — seemed  to  crush 
her  very  spirit.  There  was  but  one  recollection  that  seemed 
to  give  her  a  vague  sensation  of  comfort,  namely,  that  Clara's 
fate  was  happily  settled. 

Dawson,  who,  as  well  as  the  faithful  Thomas,  felt  certain 
that  something  most  distressing  had  been  going  on,  finding 
that  twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  that  her  young  lady  did 
not  ring  for  her  as  usual,  went  up  to  Olivia's  room  and  found 
her  still  dressed  and  on  her  sofa,  in  a  sort  of  light-headed  half 
sleep,  and  decidedly  feverish.  The  unhappy  and  attached 
creature  undressed  her  and  put  her  into  bed,  gave  her  a  simple 
but  effectual  sedative,  and  sat  by  her  until  at  last  the  restless- 
ness pervading  her  frame  subsided,  and  she  fell  into  a  toler- 
ably calm  slumber.  Then,  but  not  until  then,  did  Dawson 
lay  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  determined  not  to  leave  her 
precious  charge  thi-ough  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XVJ. 

Isab.     "  Yet  show  some  pity  ! 

Oh !  it  is  exoellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strengtli ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant."  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  morrow  came  too  soon— a  morrow  which  made  Olivia 
really  feel  what  probably  her  father  had  merely  said,  when. 
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under  the  first  impression  of  his  shame — that  he  would  gladly 
have  never  beheld  it.  There  was  in  St.  Lawrence,  as  indeed 
there  is  in  most  people,  an  intense  tenaciousness  of  life,  even 
when  there  was  little  or  nothingr  to  recommend  it — nay,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  full  of  difficulty  and  disgrace.  But  to 
him  Death  was  so  completely  the  King  of  Terrors,  that  any- 
thing, everything,  Avould  have  been  preferable  to  his  alarming 
appearance.  And  it  is  not  unfrequently  so.  But  it  was  not 
thus  to  the  young  and  sorely-tried  Olivia,  and  gladly  then 
would  she  have  died.  She  had  been,  almost  from  infancy, 
the  child  of  soitow;  she  had  early  seen  life  dressed  in  one 
of  its  most  melancholy  garbs,  and  she  had  as  yet  experienced 
little  worth  living  for.  Yet  hitherto  she  had  been  capable  of 
bearing  up  under  her  various  trials.  Her  mind  was  cast  in 
a  superior  mould;  for  it  had  strength  and  firmness,  notwith- 
standing the  powerful  affections,  deep  feelings,  and  lively  ima- 
gination, with  which  she  was  gifted.  Her  faith  was  unbounded, 
and  often,  when  bowed  down,  at  various  times  in  her  short  life, 
by  overpowering  anxiety  and  extreme  sadness,  she  had  felt  a 
longing  after  immortality,  and  a  deep  regret  as  she  remem- 
bered now  long  it  might  be,  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
ere  that  desire  could  be  satisfied.  Now,  therefore,  that  her 
almost  first  real  feeling  of  happiness,  her  love  for  Edward, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  her  many  sorrows,  had  made  her  ac- 
knowledge that  existence,  if  one  day  passed  with  him,  could 
be  sweet,  was  finally  crushed — crushed  at  the  very  moment, 
too,  when  everything  seemed  more  inclined  to  smile  upon 
them;  it  was  not  wonderful  that  death,  which  she  had  never 
feared,  should  be  truly,  nay  ardently,  desired;  for  not  only 
was  she  doomed  to  lose  all  hope  of  eventual  happiness  with 
the  man  she  so  perfectly  loved  and  justly  esteemed,  but 
she  was  to  lose  it  by  giving  up  her  very  being — her  whole 
future  life — to  one  whom  she  disliked,  and  whose  character 
she  utterly  reprobated.  Yet,  fortunately,  the  power  over  life 
and  death  is  alone  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  has  permitted 
our  heavy  trials,  although  there  are  moments  when  we  may 
regret  that 

"  We  must  not,  dare  not,  die." 
The  sunlight,  that  morning,  streamed  brilliantly  through 
the  windows  of  Olivia's  apartment,  and  she  was  awakened 
once  more  to  misery  by  those  rays,  to  many  so  cheering — to 
her  so  depressing;  for  what  a  contrast  were  they  not  to  the 
dark  and  gloomy  recollections  that  presented  themselves  the 
first  moment  thought  again  returned  to  her!  She  rose  and 
dressed,  however,  and  this  time  was  fully  able  to  fortify  her- 
self by  prayer — prayer  both  long  and  fervent;  and  then  went 
down  stairs  to  make  ready  for  breakfast;  but  her  father  did 
not  appear  at  it,  though  he  had  the  attention,  when  he  sent 
to  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  him,  to  add,  that  he  ha'J  had  a 
tolerable  night  and  felt  better. 
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After  the  breakfast  was  removod,  and  Olivia  was  left  quite 
to  herself,  she  experienced  that  most  wretched  of  all  feelings, 
a  total  incapability  of  ;iny  sort  of  occupation — a  cold,  chilling, 
stagnant  sort  of  misery,  when  tears  will  not  How,  and  which 
makes  the  very  heart  teel  as  if  it  were  dried  np  or  hardened. 
•She  sat  in  ]>:iinfal  meditation;  then  rose  and  walked  about 
the  pretty  drawinj-rooms,  -with  a  sort  of  restless  impatience; 
then  listened  breathlessly — thinking  she  heard  the  door-bell, 
when  it  had  really  not  runo;  at  all ;  aj^ain  reseated  her- 
self, relieved  by  her  short-lived  reprieve  from  the  misery  of 
Audeley's  arrival.  A  letter  was  brought  to  her — it  was  from 
Clara.  She  put  it  down — it  was  impossible  for  her  then  to 
read  even  a  letter  from  her  dear  sister — she  could  do  nothing. 

What  moments  of  anguish  ■were  those!  She  thought  over 
all  the  past,  and  of  her  early  sufferings  on  her  mother's  ac- 
count. She  had  sorrowed  deeply  for  that  mother's  loss;  she 
had,  day  after  day,  painfullj'  felt  the  iron  hand  of  debt  and 
difficulty  weighing  do^;^^l  upon  her,  in  spite  of  her  every 
exertion,  her  most  rigid  self-denial,  her  strictest  domestic  eco- 
nomy. She  had  deplored  her  father's  most  extravagant  and 
destructive  habits;  she  had  trembled  lest  her  hope  of  being 
finally  united  to  Edward  might  be  defeated  by  that  father's 
selfish  caprice;  she  had  shrunk  with  much  distress  from  the 
decided  way  in  which  he  was  determined  to  show  off  his 
daughters,  and  from  the  easy,  forward  manner  of  some  of 
those  he  persisted  in  drawing  round  them.  She  had  acutely 
felt  the  levity  with  which  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  had,  from 
a  short-lived  fancy  or  amusement,  lavished  admiration,  and 
oven  tenderness,  on  her  young  and  inexperienced  sister,  and 
the  unfortunate  but  natural  effect  it  had  upon  Clara  for  a 
time;  whilst  she  almost  loathed  the  man  who  had  dared  for- 
merly to  speak  of  love  to  that  young  creature's  mother,  and 
finally  to  profess  it  openly  to  herself.  Yet  all  these  trials, 
one  after  the  other,  were  bearable,  compared  to  those  she  had 
now  to  exp<n-ience  —  her  father's  acknowledged  dishonour, 
and  her  own  misei-able  and  irrevocable  doom. 

There  are  in  life  hours  of  suffering  which  appear  at  the 
time  almost  intolerable.  We  feel  as  if  one  single  drop  more 
added  to  our  cup  of  sorrow  would  choke  us  in  the  endeavour 
to  swallow  it;  and  this  to  Olivia  was  one  of  those  hours — all 
looked  so  despairingly  dark.  Now  and  then,  too,  came  back 
to  her  imagination  her  own  passionate  embrace  of  the  lover 
she  had  so  lately  resigned.  With  the  natural  delicacy  of 
her  natui'e,  she  almost  shrank  from  the  thought  that  such 
a  wild  demonstration  of  ovei-flowing  but  hopeless  affection 
had  escaped  her.  Yet  she  trusted  it  M-as  excusable  :  it 
was  the  first  and  last  passionate  caress  she  herself  had  volun- 
tarily given.  Then,  with  a  shudder,  she  remembered  that 
to  similar  endearments  she  should  have  to  submit,  from  a 
husband  she  should  absolutely  recoil  from — now  more  cspc- 
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cially  when  she  felt,  more  thau  ever,  the  full  force  of  her  throe 
years'  attachment  to  Edward;  for,  had  thpy  not  loved  each 
other  from  almost  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance! 
To  think  that  her  whole  being — her  very  self — must  be  given 
up  to  Audeloy!  It  was  dreadful!  Then  again,  half  confused 
with  misery  and  almost  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  full 
extent  of  the  painful  realities  of  her  situation,  she  mechani- 
cally felt  for  the  ring  she  had  accustomed  herself  to  wear  by 
day  and  by  night;  but  it  was  no  longer  on  her  finger.  Yes; 
all  of  happiness  was  over!  She  should  see  that  ring  no  more; 
she  and  Edward  were  finally  separated!  Then  the  hope  foi 
a  while  visited  her,  that  Sir  Frederick  might  be  softened — he 
had  so  often  assured  her  she  might  do  anything  with  him. 
Could  any  man  be  so  selfish — nay,  so  unrefined — as  to  wish 
to  secure  to  himself,  as  a  wife,  a  woman  who  more  than  once 
had  declared  she  did  not — she  never  could — love  him;  who  he 
knew  ever  thought  ill  of  him?  He  evidently  had  his  proud, 
his  susceptible  feelings — could  he  possibly  marry  with  such  a 
conviction  as  that? — Yes;  she  would  try  what  she  could  do; 
she  would  represent  to  him  the  impossibility  of  happiness 
when  love  and  esteem  were  on  one  side  only,  and  on  the  other, 
feelings  the  very  reverse  of  both.  She  thought  she  might,  she 
must  prevail.  Oh!  how  could  she  pass  a  life — a  whole  long  life, 
perhaps — with  a  man  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  opinions 
were  so  totally  opposite  to  what  they  ought  to  be?  Yes  ;  she 
hoped — faintly  hoped — she  might  avoid  her  impending  fate, 
and  still  induce  him  to  be  generous  and  forbearing  towards 
her  wretched  father,  while  sparing  herself  A  couple  of  hours 
at  least  passed  over  her  in  this  turmoil  of  contending  feelings, 
until  at  last  she  sank  into  a  species  of  torpid  calmness:  a 
deadened  sensation  came  over  her;  she  sat  with  closed  eyes, 
and  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  more  like  a  statue  of  monu- 
mental marble  than  her  living  self. 

But  at  length  the  door-bell  did  ring.  An  electric  shock 
could  not  have  aroused  her  with  a  moi-e  terrific  start.  She 
heard  footsteps  going  straight  to  her  father's  study — of  course 
it  was  Sir  Frederick!  They  were  shut  up  together  for  some 
time,  and  during  that  time  Olivia  paced  the  di-awing-room 
incessantly.  At  last  she  heard  them  coming  up  stairs — :her 
heart  died  within  her — she  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  up 
the  back  staircase  to  her  own  apartment  and  shutting  herself 
in;  but  she  had  the  courage  to  remain.  She  knew  what  she 
had  to  do  must  be  done,  and  it  would  only  be  weakness  to 
delay  it;  so  she  seated  herself  once  more — colourless,  almost 
motionless. 

St.  Lawi'enco,  however,  after  conducting  Audeloy  to  the 
drawing-room,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  Olivia  was  there,  in- 
stantly retreated;  for  he  had  not  courage  to  face  the  distress 
he  knew  his  daughter  must  experience  at  this  interview  with 
Audeley.     Olivia's  accuDtomed  habit  of  struggling  to  keep 
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under  all  exuberance  of  feeling  had  ever  been  to  him,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  self-control,  a  wonderful  contemplation, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  would  be  an  equally  painful  one,  and 
he  determined  not  to  witness  it. 

Su'  Frederick  entered  with  an  evident  timidity  of  manner, 
very  foreign  to  his  natui'e,  and  looked  pale  and  anxious — nay, 
almost  agitated;  yet  his  eyes — those  peculiar  light-blue  eyes, 
with  their  large,  bright,  black  pupils,  and  their  dark  lashes, 
which  Clara  had  once  written  about  on  her  first  acquaintance 
with  him — betrayed  a  look  of  such  intense,  such  overpowering 
love,  that  those  of  Olivia  fell  beneath  them  the  moment  they 
were  bent  upon  her. 

"  Lot  our  words  be  few,"  said  Olivia,  the  first  to  break 
silence,  and  more  calmly  than  she  had  expected  to  be  enabled 
to  speak.  "  1  know  what  is  to  be  the  price  of  your  releasing 
my  father  from  a  debt  he  cannot  pay — or  rather  to  induce 
you  to  preserve  a  disgraceful  secret.  Yes,  I  know  what  is  the 
only  condition  upon  which  you  will  consent  to  keep  it."  She 
turned  away  a  moment  to  recover  herself,  for  she  felt  how 
diflScult  indeed  it  was  for  her  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject; 
then  she  added,  looking  at  him  imploringly,  and  with  the 
accent  of  half-hoping,  half-despairing  anxiety,  "  Oh,  Sir 
Frederick !  can  you  not  show  mercy  without  such  a  poor 
bribe  as  myself  to  ensure  it?" 

"No,  no!  I  cannot — I  will  not!"  he  replied,  eagerly. 
"Nothing  but  my  continued  friendship,  and  being  seen  as 
usual  with  )-our  father,  can  at  all  lull  the  suspicions  now 
excited.  You  think  ill  enough  of  me,  I  know,  Miss  St.  Law- 
rence; but,  at  all  events,  I  pass  in  the  world  for  a  man  of 
honour;  what  would  that  world  say  if  I  were  to  go  on  aa 
usual  with  a  person  suspected  of? — I  will  not  distress  you  by 
finishing  the  sentence.  Yet  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk — 
willing. to  endeavour,  and  I  will  hope  to  succeed  in  putting 
all  suspicions  to  flight  by  our  continued  intimacy;  but  that 
intimacy  must  be  strengthened  by  my  marrying  his  daughter. 
Such  a  connexion  will  convince  the  world  I  think  him  inno- 
cent, though  1  hiow  he  is  not.  To  obtain  you,  Olivia,  I  will 
undertake — nay,  I  will  risk  everything! — refuse  me  now,  and 
I  can  and  will  make  no  attempt  to  save  him!  You  will 
say  I  might;  perhaps  so,  but  I  will  not!  I  will  altogether  and 
for  ever  avoid  yom*  father — or,  Olivia — beloved  and  lovely 
Olivia ! — you  must  be  mine!"  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then,  with  indescribable  energy,  went  on — 

"  I  love  you! — yes,  I  love  you  as  I  did  not  imagine  I  could 
liave  loved  woman!  It  is  no  passing  fancy — no  lightly-excited 
passion  founded  on  your  captivating  beauty  and  your  perfect 
elegance — I  not  only  doat  upon  you,  but  I  esteem — I  respect 
you.  You  are  in  my  eyes — cruelly  as  you  have  repelled  me 
— little  short  of  an  angel  of  light;  and  you  can — you  shall— 
mould  me  as  you  like,  change  me,  fashion  me  as  you  please. 
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I  could  alter  my  whole  nature  to  satisfy  you;  but  mine-— 
yes,  mine — only  mine — you  must,  you  shall  be!  Without  you 
now,  life  would  be  only  hateful  to  me." 

She  had  looked  away  from  him  as  he  thus  vehemently 
addressed  her;  then,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  most  imploring  sweetness  and  melancholy,  she 
said,  in  a  softened  tone — 

"  Will  you  then  have  no  pity?  Will  you — can  you — endura 
to  marry  one  who  does  not— cannot — never  will  love  you? 
_who— " 

She  was  about  to  say,  "  who  loves  another."  She  thought, 
perhaps,  such  a  confession  would  gain  her  point ;  but  then,  if 
it  did,  she  felt  her  father  was  lost,  and  she  was  silent. 

"  No,"  replied  Audeley,  with  passionate  tenderness ;  "  pity, 
as  you  call  it,  foi-  you  would  be  more  than  cruelty  to  myself. 
I  cannot  a;ive  you  up!  I  will  still  hope  and  believe  that  even- 
tually my  love  will  be  happily  repaid  by  your  own — you  can- 
not steel  your  heart  for  ever  against  such  a  love  as  mine." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  is,  however,  for  you  to  decide,"  he  resumed,  but  with  a 
nervous,  anxious  look; — "  you  can  be  the  cause  of  saving  your 
father's  name  from  universal  disgrace,  or  be  equally  the 
means  of  its  being  eternally  vilified." 

"  I  had  decided  before  I  saw  you,"  said  Olivia,  with  calm 
desperation — "  I  had  decided  upon  the  total  sacrifice  of  myself 
and  happiness  for  life;  still  I  had  a  faint  hope  that  I  might 
have  been  successful  in  altering  your  cruel  determination." 

His  sole  answer  was  an  attempt  to  take  one  of  those  cold 
white  hands,  but  it  was  determinedly  kept  back. 

What  a  mixture  of  passionate  love  and  bitter  vexation  was 
expressed  in  his  countenance  at  that  action!    At  last  he  said — 

"  Whatever  you  may  now  feel,  the  time  will,  1  hope,  come 
when  you  will  cease  to  repent  your  decision,  even  as  it  regards 
yourself.  My  life  will  be  henceforth  one  continued  series  of 
devotion  to  your  comfort,  and,  I  will  trust,  happiness." 

Olivia  smiled  bitterly. 

"  You  doubt  it,  I  see.  Well;  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  away 
your  suspicions  with  words,  but  with  actions." 

"Actions,  Sir  Frederick!  Oh  that  you  v.ouId  begin  at 
once! — the  kind  action  would  be  to  save  my  poor  father,  and 
yet  spare  his  daughter — my  gratitude  would  be  yours  for  life." 

"  Gratitude!  and  do  you  think  that  would  suffice  me? — cold 
gratitude!  and  then  to  sec  you  eventually  the  wife  of  some 
envied  and  happier  man.  That  bare  idea  is  maddening!  No! 
I  shall — I  will — make  you  happy  in  spite  of  your  prejudices 
against  me,  for  every  day  of  my  life  I  shall  love  you  more  and 
more." 

"  Ycm.'"  retunied  Olivia — "do  r-ot  believe  it;  you  cannot 
continue  'to  love  when  there  will  be  no  love  in  return.  No; 
you  will  be  tired  out  with  me."  she  continued,  with  increasing 
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energy  and  feeling,  and  almost  beside  herself;  "you  will 
repent  what  you  have  done  ;  you  will  perhaps  hate  me  finally; 
and  then,  who  knows  but  that  you  may  forget  all  your 
promises  t<')  my  father,  and,  in  your  vexation  with  me,  be 
tempted  to  divulge  his  sad  secret?  Who  can  tell?"  and  shfj 
paused,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  though  there 
were  no  tears,  she  appeared  to  sob  convulsively — she  seemed 
hardly  to  know  what  she  said  or  did:  for  once  her  self-control 
forsook  her. 

"  Olivia!"  he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence,  and  yet  almost 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  her  agitated  state,  "  you  will  drive  me 
to  desperation !  You  do  not  reason  like  j'ourself !  Do  not 
you  think — can  you  not  feel  certain — that  when  you  are  mine, 
for  my  own  sake,  if  for  nothing  else,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
shield  your  father's  reputation?  It  may  be — nay,  it  certainly 
is  beginning  to  be — slightly  thought  of;  but  by  his  continuing 
to  show  himself  as  usual,  and  especially  by  being  seen  with 
me,  and  as  my  father-in-law,  all  suspicious  will — must — 
vanish." 

"  If  I  could  be  sure — ^if  I  could  quite  depend  upon  you — if — " 

Sir  Frederick  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  hasty 
strides,  as  if  half  distracted  by  her  want  of  confidence.  Then, 
as  he  happened  to  pass  the  table  near  which  she  was  seated, 
his  eyes  fell  accidentally  upon  a  beautiful  illuminated  Bible, 
with  a  veHum  binding  and  gold  clasps,  a  gift  of  Oswald's  to 
Olivia  on  his  wedding-day,  and  which  Sir  Frederick  had  seen 
already  and  greatly  admired.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
book. 

"  Olivia!  I  Iclieve  you  think  me  lost  to  every  right  feeling 
under  heaven,  and  more  especially  to  all  religious  "feeling.  1 
own  my  opinions  may  not  be  altogether  what  you  approve  of, 
but  I  am  no  atheist.  I  firmly  believe  in  a  God,  and  that  He 
can  punish;  and  now  upon  this  book,  and  by  His  name,  I 
solemnly  swear  to  do  all  in  my  power,  from  the  moment  of 
your  promising  to  become  my  wife,  to  save  your  father's,  name 
from  disgrace.  I  swear  it — so  help  me  God!"  And  he  raised 
the  Bible  to  his  lips,  whilst  he  was  pale  and  red  alternately. 

Olivia  shuddered.  There  was  something  appalling  in  the 
vehemence  of  his  voice — a  mixture  of  fierce  displeasure  and 
passionate  love. 

"  Do  you  not  believe  me  now  ?"  he  said,  but  in  a  subdued 
tone,  as  he  observed  her  softened  but  sad  expression. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  faintly;  "  I  do  depend  upon  such  an 
oath  as  that;  but,  oh!" — and  she  clasped  her  hands  implo- 
ringly— "  think,  think  again;  if  you  would  but  make  this  one 
little  saci-ifice,  your  after  life  would  be  full  of  the  happy  recol- 
lection that  you  had  done — let  mo  call  it  by  its  right  name — 
your  duty — yes,  your  duty — towards  two  of  your  wretched 
fcllow-cieatures.  You  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  your  trifling 
loss.    They  say  such  violent  love  is  not  enduring;  how  much 
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less  so  when  it  is  not  returned  I  You  will  find  some  other 
woman  who  will  give  you  the  affection  I  cannot,  and  then  you 
will  never  regret  me.  Think  how  beautiful  a  feeliug  is  com- 
passion— how  noble  is  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  dearest  wishes 
to  ensure  the  happiness  of  another!  Think — oh!  think  of  all 
these  things,  and  as  you  think,  relent." — And  as  she  spoke, 
softened,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  tones  of  her  own  imploring  sad- 
ness, all  her  former  vehemence  gave  way,  and  tears  coursed 
each  other  down  her  cheeks.  How  lovely — how  loveable — she 
looked  in  tears! 

Audeley  had  turned  away  for  a  moment.  He  seemed  to  be 
feeling  acutely,  and  Olivia  almost  hoped  there  was  some 
littk  indecision  in  his  manner;  but  he  again  approached — 
again  looked  at  her.  That  burst  of  sorrow  did  her  cause  harm: 
the  tender  softness,  the  captivating  languor,  into  which  it  had 
dissolved  her,  rendered  her  only  so  much  the  moie  attractive; 
— for  it  was  her  rarest  yet  her  most  powerful  charm — her 
haughtiness — her  reproaches — were  ended.  She  looked  like 
some  faint  and  drooping  flower  over  which  the  storm  had 
passed,  ready  to  sink  to  earth. 

"  Olivia,"  he  said,  with  tender  eagerness,  "  ask  me  for  hall 
— nay,  the  whole — of  my  fortune.  1  think,  even  were  beggary 
the  result,  I  could  not  refuse  it  you — but  not  for  what  is  far 
beyond  tortune,  or,  as  it  now  seems  to  me,  life  itself.  However 
base  you  may  think  my  way  of  winning  you — I  cannot  re^ 
linquish  such  a  tieasure  when  it  is  within  my  grasp.  Why 
have  you  so  irrecoverably  bewitched  me  ? — why  have  you  so 
entirely  riveted  my  affections  ? — why  do  I  think  of  you  by  day 
and  by  night  ? — why  is  all  insipid  and  indifferent  to  me  whea 
you  are  not  present  ?  You  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  inde- 
lible impression  you  have  made  on  my  heart  and  mind — for 
the  species  of  sorcery  by  which  I  am  fascinated.  Ask  anything 
— everything — but  this.    I  cannot — I  will  not — relinquish  j/oit." 

Olivia  remained  silent:  the  teai's  stood  on  each  of  her  now 
burning  cheeks,  but  they  had  ceased  to  flow;  she  saw  there  was 
no  hope  left. 

"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  tear  myself  away  from  you. 
I  will,  if  1  possibly  can,  try  to  accustom  you,  only  by  degrees, 
to  my  assiduities — to  my  ardent  but  unfortunate  attachment. 
Let  me  but  hope  they  will  one  day  cease  to  be  repugnant  to 
you.  Let  me,  only  let  me  hope;  all  men  have  tiieir  faults; 
surely  mine  arc  not  so  much  blacker  than  those  of  others. 
You  will  correct  them  all." 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him,  as  she  thought  of  the  one 
greatest  in  her  eyes — his  having  ventured  to  love  her  mother, 
and  to  tell  her  so.  But  she  had  already  expressed  her  horror 
on  that  sul'ject — she  would  not  again  allude  to  it,  although  for 
a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  do  so;  and  she  still  kept  silence 
and  withdrew  the  momentary  glance. 

He  ventured  to  take  her  cold,  passive  hand;  it  lay  like  a 
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dead  weight  in  his;  it  seemed  as  if,  at  last,  even  the  power 
of  resistence,  as  well  as  entreaty,  had  left  her ;  he  looked  at  it 
admiringly ;  it  was  worth  looking  at ;  he  marked,  with  de- 
light, that  slender  finger  that  was  shortly  to  be  surrounded  by 
that  ring  that  would  bind  her  to  him  for  ever ;  and  whilst  he 
trembled  with  emotion,  he  raised  that  soft  hand  to  his  lips, 
murmuring  over  it,  "mine — mine." 

_  This  brought  her  back  to  herself,  and  she  withdrew  it, 
sighing  heavily. 

He  left  her — he  had  ensured  the  hand  so  long  coveted. 

Olivia  remained  as  if  chained  to  her  seat  long  after  he 
was  gone.  To  quit  it  seemed  too  great  an  effort ;  for  she  had 
again  fallen  into  that  state  of  almost  apathetic  despair,  so 
much  more  terrible  to  endure  than  a  more  lively,  a  more,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  active  sorrow — a  sorrow  that  can  vent 
itself  in  weeping  and  bitter  lamentation  and  sad  complain- 
ings; but,  had  she  been  so  inclined,  to  whom  could  she  have 
lamented  or  complained?  She  was  alone  with  her  grief. 

She  must  have  remained  thus  at  least  an  hour  when  her 
father  entered,  holding  an  open  letter,  and  with  a  smile  so 
wild  upon  hia  lips,  "lihat  it  almost  resembled  that  of  a  man  in- 
toxicated— 

"  Olivia!"  he  exclaimed,  giving  her  the  letter,  "read  that— 
my  uncle  has  died  suddenly,  and  has  left  me  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

.'"Thank  God!"  were  her  first  words;  "then  I  am  safe! 
O  Edward!"  Then,  suddenly  recollecting  for  what  she  had 
really  sacrificed  herself — "But  no,  no! — the  disgrace — the 
secret — "  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  bauds — "  oh!  had 
it  but  come  sooner,  I — " 

But  she  suddenly  paused.  It  was  seldom  Olivia  thought 
of  herself  first,  and,  already  regretting  that  from  the  surprise 
of  the  moment  she  had  done  so,  she  approached  her  father, 
and,  kissing  him  kindly,  said — 

"  This  is  good  news,  dear  father!  Now  I  trust  and  believe 
you  will  be  quite  freed  from  debt ;  and  how  especially  happy 
am  I  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  Sir  Frederick!  Promise 
me  that  shall  be  done  the  first  thing." 

"1  promise  you,  my  poor  dear  child!  Oh  (hat  this  had 
come  to  me  some  weeks  ago! — before — before! — " 

He  could  not  finish  his  own  condemnation.  And  now  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  proportion  as  his  own 
distress  was  lessened,  the  more  he  felt  for  that  of  his  child  : 
for  there  are  some  people  who  are  so  engrossed  by  their  own 
sorrows  while  they  last,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  room  in 
their  thoughts  for  those  of  others. 

His  heart  truly  bled  for  Olivia  ;  yet,  though  on  the  same 
subject,  how  differently  did  he  feel  from  herself!  His  chief 
regret  w;i8,  that  she  should  be  separated  from  the  man  slie 
was  attached  to ;  hers,  that  she  was  to  raairy  a  man  whom  not 
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only  she  did  not  love,  but  whose  character  she  so  utterly  con- 
demued.  It  is  far  less  painful  to  a  noble  mind  to  live  apart 
from  those  it  loves  than  to  live  with  those  iu  every  way  un- 
congenial, or  perhaps  almost  hateful  to  it.  St.  Lawrence, 
too,  as  was  his  wont,  never  would  see  Audeley's  character  in 
its  real  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  he  had,  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently well-principled  to  have  condemned  it  as  it  deserved; 
besides,  he  flattered  himself  that  her  future  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  many  advantages  attending  on  such  a  match, 
would  shortly  reconcile  Olivia  to  a  union  with  one  who  was 
by  most  women  considered  as  only  too  captivating.  Highly 
as  St.  Lawrence  thought  of  his  daughter,  he  could  not  fully 
enter  into  the  superiority  of  her  nature,  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  at  once  convinced  that  no  mere  worldly  advantages 
would  compensate  to  her  for  all  she  would  be  compelled  to  sa- 
crifice, to  undertake,  and  to  bear  with.  How  singular  is  often 
the  destiny  of  man  !  How  much  of  his  happiness  or  misery 
depends  upon  events  which,  had  they  occurred  but  a  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  would  have  totally  and  entirely  al- 
tered the  colour  of  his  fate  for  his  whole  life.  And  does-not 
this  convince  us  that,  although  we  are,  as  regards  our  own 
actions,  free  agents,  yet  that  tliere  is  still  One  who  disposes 
of  the  time  of  those  events  as  He  chooses,  and  for  some  wise 
purpose,  although  we  frequently  cannot  discover  that  pm-pose? 
Had  the  apoplectic  seizure  which  destroyed  this  old  man 
occurred  but  a  few  weeks  earlier,  or  had  he  during  life  recon- 
ciled himself  with  his  nephew,  and  informed  him  of  the 
legacy  that  would  be  his,  St.  Lawi-ence  would  not  have  stooped 
to  conduct  that  had  utterly  disgraced  him,  and  Olivia's  hap- 
piness would  not  have  been  sacrificed.  Yet,  let  no  one  there- 
fore suppose  that  we  are  the  mere  creatures  of  circumstances. 
St.  Lawrence's  actions  were  in  his  own  power.  Had  he  ab- 
stained from  the  temptation  to  free  himself  thus  nefariously 
from  difficulty,  all  would  now  have  been  well  with  himselt' 
and  with  his  daughter.  And  though  it  did  not  seem  good  to 
a  merciful  Providence  to  interfere  to  save  that  innocent 
daughter,  yet  all  we  can  say  to  that  is,  "  there  is  another  and 
a  better  world !"  If  there  were  not,  what  deep  despair  would 
not  often  be  our  portion ! 

And  now  Olivia  succeeded  in  getting  at  all  the  bills  her  fa- 
ther had  in  his  possession,  and  on  prevailing  upon  him  to  call 
in  as  soon  as  possible  the  few  that  had  not  been  sent  him. 
AVheu  all  these  were  added  up  or  guessed  at,  and  to  them 
were  joined  his  gambling  debts,  household  accounts,  rent,  &c. 
&c.  she  found  that,  with  his  uncle's  legacy  and  selling  out  the 
greatest  pai't  of  his  small  remaining  capital,  all  he  owed 
might  be  paid.  But  then  he  would  only  just  have  income 
enough  left  to  maintain  himself  with  strict  economy  —  so 
shamelessly  and  wickedly  had  he  run  through  the  fine  fortune 
that  had  been  acquired  by  his  fortunate  yet  conscientious 
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father;  for  Mrs. St.  Lawretuce  had  brougnt  liothing  with  her  to 
her  husband  but  the  Spanish  pictures  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  diamonds  she  had  often  wished  to  dispose  of, 
quite  unaware,  as  she  was,  that  they  had  been  imitated,  and 
the  true  ones  sold  by  her  husband.  Her  family  was  poor,  but 
highly  descended,  and  never  altogether  forgave  her  for  what, 
in  more  than  one  way,  they  considered  as  a  mesalliance,  and 
of  that  family  there  was  now  scarcely  one  remaining. 

This  legacy,  coming  at  this  moment,  thankful  as  Olivia 
was  for  it,  almost  seemed  to  aggravate  her  personal  sorrows. 
A  little  sooner  and  she  had  been  saved,  as  was  her  first  thought 
upon  hearing  of  it — might  have  become  Edward's  wife — and 
now — " 


She  tried  to  banish  such  useless  ideas,  but  they  would  force 
themselves  upon  her.  Oh  I  what  an  immense  mitigation 
would  it  not  be  to  the  misery  of  human  life,  if  we  could  but 
put  on  one  side  our  painfully  unavailing  rctlections!  But  is 
not,  perhaps,  this  very  inability  intended  to  be  one  of  oui' 
many  trials? 

The  whole  afternoon  was  passed  by  Olivia  with  her  father 
in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  his  debts;  and  then  she  remained 
with  him  whilst  he  wrote  to  his  banker  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  speedily  liquidating  them,  which  he  would 
be  enabled  to  do  immediately,  as  his  uncle's  executors  had 
informed  him  that  his  legacy  would  be  paid  without  delay, 
and  that,  by  a  particular  injunction  in  the  will  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  evidently  been  altogether  more  mindful  of  his 
nephew's  necessities  than  he  had  chosen  in  his  lifetime  to 
betray. 

Olivia's  mind  was  now  lightened  of  one  of  its  heavy  loads, 
and  when  all  these  business  arrangements  were  over,  she  fell 
on  her  knees  before  her  father,  and,  seizing  both  his  hands, 
she  looked  up  to  him  with  those  earnest  eyes  auel  said — 

"  And  now,  father,  though  I  know  it  was  but  my  duty,  yet 
to  save  your  good  name  1  have  sacrificed  my  whole  life's  hap- 
piness, lleward  me  by  promising  faithfully  to  renounce  all 
that  has  caused  so  much  misery  to  yourself  and  others.  I 
beseech  you  to  have  no  longer  recourse  to  that  dreadful 
opium — though  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  up 
altogether  at  once — and  also  to  avoid  suspicion,  you  may,  for 
a  time,  occasionally  be  obliged  to  play  at  cards  and  billiards  ; 
but  promise  me  this,  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possible  give  up 
both  these  destructive  habits.  You  may  easily  excuse  yourself 
from  going  out  much  now:  arrangements  for  our  change  of 
circumstances  will  occui)y  you  a  good  deal,  and  then,  when  I 
have  left  you,  you  will  go  to  Clara  and  Oswald  for  a  while. 
Will  you  not  ? — Dearest  father,  promise  me  all  this,  and  you 
ean  still  give  some  consolation  to  your  unhappy  child." 

"1  promise,  so  help  me  Heaven!"  said  St.  Lawrence, 
affectea  to    tniw-s;   "and  you  may  trust  mo,   even  while 
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1  may  be  obliged  to  play  occasionally;  for  have  I  not  a  cha- 
racter to  redeem  in  tne  eyes  of  him  who  has  my  secret?  Oh ! 
my  child!  my  child!  for  your  poor  self  you  must  take  this  com- 
fort, and  for  a  being  Tike  yourself  it  will  not  be  a  trifiing  one : 
you  have  been  everything  to  your  mother,  everything  to  your 
sister,  and  more  than  everything  to  me — for  you  have  been 
the  means — not,  it  is  true,  of  saving  me  from  real  disgrace, 
for  nothing  can  wash  away  that  stain — but  from  its  becoming 
known — saved  me  from  being  pointed  at,  and  talked  of  as — " 
he  shuddered,  but  could  not  say  the  word. — "  God  bless  and 
reward  you,  for  I  cannot;  I,  who  have  caused  your  misery." 

These  were  consoling  words  to  one  who  struggled  with  a 
breaking  heart;  but  a  comparatively  small,  though  still  a  sharp 
trial,  awaited  Olivia.  On  leaving  her  father  towards  evening, 
she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  there  upon  the  table 
near  the  Bible  upon  which  Audeley  had  taken  his  solemn 
oath,  lay  Clara's  unopened  letter,  which  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  read  when  brought  to  her  during  the  agitating 
events  of  the  morning,  and  which  she  had  since  almost  for- 
gotten. She  nearly  recoiled  before  the  reading  of  it,  for  sho 
felt  beforehand  this  simple  but  touching  letter  would,  by  its 
contrast  with  her  present  state  of  mind,  only  aggravate  the 
wretchedness  of  her  feelings.  It  was  the  first  tiine  in  her  life 
she  had  looked  upon  her  sister's  handwriting  without  plea- 
sure :  but  she  must  and  did  read  it. 

Clara  dwelt  much  upon  the  tranquil  beauty  and  comfort  of 
her  new  home — the  few  but  kind  and  pleasant  neighbours 
they  had  around  them,  the  change  that  seemed  to  have 
come  over  her,  enjoying  as  she  did  so  thoroughly  her  exist- 
ence, though  it  had  none  of  the  brilliant  accompaniments  she 
had  once  so  eagerly  longed  for,  and  had  looked  forward  to 
as  possibly  being  one  day  her  portion.     She  wi-ote — 

"  I  feel  that  every  day — every  hour— 1  love  Oswald  more  and  more ;  for 
each  day,  and  eacli  hour,  I  think  more  highly  of  him.  He  is  so  good  and 
kind,  and  so  doatingly  fond  of  your  worthless  little  Clara,  that  her  most 
trifling  wish  is  guessed  and  anticipated  ;  yet  he  does  not  quite  spoil  me,  for  he 
has  once  or  twice  told  me  of  my  faults,  but  in  so  delightful  a  way  that  I  am 
only  most  eager  to  cure  them  for  his  sake.  Then,  as  you  know,  hf.  has  so 
much  information,  and  imparts  it  so  pleasantly,  that  he  makes  me  quite  long 
to  know  as  mucli — no — only  half  as  much  as  himself;  and  I  really  hope,  in 
time,  your  too  ignorant  sister  will  turn  out  better  than  you  could  expect.  Ha 
is,  after  all,  far  more  lively  and  communicative  than  I  used  to  fancy  him,  and 
likes  to  see  me  in  my  gayest  spirits.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  has  all  the  fun 
and  wit  of  Edward  Carleton,  being  of  a  graver  character  altogether  ;  but  then 
he  is  better  suited  to  one  who,  as  you  know,  wants  a  little  keeping  down.  In 
short,  I  can  only  wonder  how  it  was  I  did  not  love  Oswald  from  the  first ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is — it  is  so  delightful  to  feel  my  affection  and  my  hap- 
piness both  daily  increasing ;  and,  probably,  had  I  been  what  is  called  '  despe- 
rately in  love,'  I  should  have  felt  it  rather  the  reverse,  and  that  would  have 
been  dreadful.  Oh!  how  I  do  long  for  the  time  when  you  and  Edward  will 
be  married— for  I  have  always  felt  quite  sure  you  will  be,  and  so  does  Oswald. 
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You  will  be  just  as  happy  as  we  are.  MTiat  a  delight  it  ^»ill  be  to  have  you 
both  at  Rochdale !  You  really  must  pass  part  of  your  honeymoon  here — it  is 
quite  the  place  for  lovers  to  wander  about  m.  I  fancy  I  see  yon  .nnd  Edward, 
arm-in-arm,  by  the  side  of  our  lovely  little  lake;  or  enthusiastically  climbing 
the  steep,  rocky  hills,  until  you  get  high  enough  to  be  dazzled  by  some  of  our 
beautiful  and  extensive  views.  You  and  Edward,  I  and  Oswald — for,  mind,  I 
shan't  fiirt  with  Edward  at  all,  much  as  1  Uke  him,  but  keep  to  my  o\^^^  dear 
delightful  huslmnd.  And  then  poor  papa — we  are  both  so  anxious  tliat  he  should 
be  freed  from  his  difficulties,  and  Oswald  is  always  forming  all  sorts  of  plans 
to  help  him,  though  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  How  thankful  I  now  am 
that  Sir  Frederick  never  really  oared  for  me!  I  was  so  silly  about  .him  at  first, 
that  if  he  had,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  married  him ;  and  now  that  somehow 
or  other  my  eyes  are  opened,  and  I  think  quite  dispassionately  of  his  cliaracter, 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  woman  has  any  chance  of  real  happiness,  or  even 
tolerable  comfort,  with  such  a  man.  See,  dearest  OliWa,  how  much  more 
like  yourself  I  am  growuig.  I  am,  however,  still  wicked  enough  to  be  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  his  vexation  at  being  so  completely  rejected  by  you.  Os- 
wald has  heard  much  about  hun  from  a  friend  of  his  Who  happens  to  know 
Sir  Frederick  well ;  and  I  could  hardly  believe  all  that  Oswald  told  me  of  him, 
and  hotv  he  was  still  living  when  we  left  London,  although  he  wished  to  per- 
suade you  he  cared  for  no  woman  but  yourself.  M'eU!  I  cannot  understand 
such  things.  But  I  wiU  not  waste  any  more  words  upon  so  unworthy  a  sub- 
ject. Do  tell  mo  whenever  you  happen  to  see  or  hear  from  Edward :  next  to 
Oswald  (pray  excuse  me)  there  is  nobody  lU^e  him ;  and  then  he  has  such  a 
fine  expressive  countenance,  and  looks  so  much  like  a  gentleman.  But  I 
must  not  wTito  any  more  to-day,  for  Oswald  wants  me  to  ride  with  him,  and 
1  have  such  a  perfect  and  beautiful  pony — so  swift  and  yet  so  safe — that  I  do 
not  mind  where  I  go  upon  Mm.  Pray — pray  write  soon  to  yom*  most  affec- 
tionate sister,  "  Cl.vr.a.  Thoroton." 

Poor  Olivia  ! — this  letter  seemed  to  place  before  her  eyes 
more  forcibly  than  ever  the  full  misery  of  her  condition. 
She  saw  how  perfectly  happy  was  her  sister;  and,  but  for  the 
late  dire  event,  she  too  might  be  looking  forward  to  equal 
bliss  with  Edward.  Yes;  it  was  hard — very  hard  to  bear;  and 
when  her  eyes  once  more  fell  on  those  almost  last  Avords — 
"pray,  pray  write  soon!"  and  she  remembered  all  that  she 
had  to  write  about,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  resignation  she 
so  much  needed  were  eluding  her  grasp — yet  she  prayed,  fer- 
vently prayed  to  obtain  it. 

And  she  did  write.  She  wrote  at  once,  to  get  the  painful 
task  over.  She  told  Clara  and  Oswald  all  the  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances that  had  decided  her  fate;  for  she  felt  she  owed 
it  to  herself  to  confide  to  them,  at  least,  the  painful  reasons 
for  her  giving  up  Edward  Carlcton,  and  marrying  such 
a  man  as  they  knew  Audelcy  to  be.  Yet  while  her  heart  was 
nearly  breaking,  she  spoke  of  the  only  comfort  that  remained 
to  her — the  knowledge  that  she  should  leave  her  father, 
though  in  possession  of  a  miserable  income,  freed  from  debt, 
and  also,  as  she  fondly  trusted,  whatever  suspicions  might 
have  already,  in  some  degree,  been  created  respecting  his  sad 
misconduct,  they  woidd  be  done  away  ^vith  by  the  measures 
she  had  consented  to  for  that  purpose.     She  expressed  her 
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hope  that  they  would  both  make  a  point  of  her  father  going 
to  Rochdale  directly  after  her  marriage,  as  she  was  most 
anxious  that  he  should,  by  total  change  of  society  and  scene, 
be  enabled  to  break  away  entirely  from  his  old  and  pernicious 
habits.  She  ventured  also  to  add,  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  her  that  Oswald  had  latterly  become  well  acquainted  with 
Edward,  as  she  was  certain  it  would  be  some  comfort  to  the 
latter  to  be  able  still  to  keep  up  his  intercourse  with  her  family, 
although  he  would  never,  she  sincerely  trusted,  see  herself 
again,  for  now  that  they  were  to  be  finally  separated,  any  such 
meeting  would  be  most  painful  to  endure.  Tears  fell  upon 
her  paper  as  she  wrote,  but  as  she  poured  out  her  wretched 
feelings  to  her  sister,  her  heart  was  relieved,  and  siie  felt  more 
able  to  bear  her  hitherto  almost  intolerable  load  ;  and  then, 
having  despatched  this  letter,  which  was  to  cause  almost  as 
much  misery  to  the  one  who  was  to  read  as  it  had  occasioned 
to  her  who  wrote  it,  she  went  to  her  room,  and  laying  herself 
upon  her  bed,  there  remained  until  theu-  late  dinner  hour 
forced  her  to  re- appear  before  her  father. 
What  a  four-and-twenty  hours  of  agony  she  had  passed! 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

'Vous  avez  encore  ii  6tre  feprouv6  snr  la  terre  et  excrcfi  en  beaucoup  do 
maniferes."  T.  a-Kempis. 

Olivia's  letter  threw  Clara  into  such  a  state  of  agitation 
and  distress,  that  Oswald  would  not  allow  her  to  answer  it, 
feeling  certain  that  if  she  did,  all  she  would  express  would  only 
tend  to  unnerve  the  poor  victim  to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 
so  he  wrote  himself,  and  his  letter  was  just  the  one  most  fitted 
to  support  and  encourage  the  unhappy  Olivia.  He  also  wrote 
to  his  father-in-law,  to  entreat  he  would  make  every  arrange- 
ment to  come  to  Rochdale,  the  moment  after  his  daughter's 
marriage,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  remain  with  them  for 
a  long  period. 

Time  wore  on.  Sir  Frederick  appeared  everywhere  as  usual 
with  his  future  father-in-law ;  and  as  the  latter  took  care  to 
publish  to  the  world  in  general  his  daughter's  approaching 
marriage,  it  was  not  thought  strange  that  both  of  them  were 
seen  less  frequently  at  the  clubs  and  the  billiard- roorn  than 
formerly.  But  St.  Lawrence  had  now  not  a  motnent's  real 
peace  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  in  possession  of  his 
disgraceful  secret,  as  was  Audeley;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
quite  as  eager  as  the  latter  to  hasten  the  marriage  as  much  as 
possible. 

How  did  not  Olivia  now  long  for  her  sister!  but  Oswald 
could  not  again  leave  his  church  for  any  time,  and  Olivia 
would  not  on  any  account  have  taken  his  young  bride  already 
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from  him.  Her  preseiit  trials  were  continued  daily  and  hourly, 
and  she  was  only  enabled  to  bear  them  by  remembering  that 
they  were  the  result  of  all  she  had  done  for  herwretched  father, 
and  that  his  reputation — his  reputation,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
at  least — was,  she  trusted,  saved.  Lord  j\I and  his  daugh- 
ter came  immediately  to  see  her,  and  congi-atulate  themselves, 
the  good  old  peer  said,  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and 
delightful  relation.     Olivia  preserved  her  composure  tolerably 

well  whilst  Lord  M addressed  her;  but  when,  upon  his 

turning  away  to  converse  with  St.  Lawrence,  Sophy  M 

took  her  hand  affectionately,  and  kissed  her,  while  calling 
her  her  dear  cousin,  yet  with  a  look  expressive  of  a  half-pity- 
ing surprise,  Olivia  turned  pale  and  red  alternately,  and 

pressing  Miss  M 's  hand,  replied,  in  a  low  tone — "  Say  no 

more,  my  dear  Miss  M ;  never  let  us  talk  about  it;" — and 

then  sat  down,  unable  to  add  another  word.  But  it  was 
enough  for  Sophy ;  she  felt  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that 
Olivia  had  been  persuaded  to  this  marriage,  that  her  father, 
through  Sir  Frederick's  means,  might  be  assisted  in  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  she  concluded  his  uncle's 
legacy  had  not  been  sufficient  to  do  away  with.  That  Olivia 
had  sacrificed  herself  to  save  her  father  from  utter  disgrace, 
she  had  no  idea  of;  but  her  woman's  penetration  had  led 
her  for  some  little  time  past  to  conjecture,  from  various  trifling 
incidents,  that  she  had  some  attachment,  although  ignorant 
who  M'as  the  object  of  it.  Thus  she  felt  for  her  fi-om  her 
heart;  and  in  the  kindest  way  offered  her  assistance  in  her 
necessary  preparations  as  to  the  trov.sseaii,  adding,  that  being 
occupied  with  her  own,  it  would  not  ^ive  her  the  smallest 
trouble.  Olivia  accepted  her  proposal  with  eagerness,  request- 
ing her  to  order  everything — only  limiting  her  expenditure  te 
so  moderate  a  sum,  that  Miss  M declared  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  provide  with  it  everything  fit  for  a  future  Lady 
Audeley;  but  Olivia  insisted. 

"  I  am  portionless,"  she  said;  "  I  can  afford  but  little,  even 
on  such  an  occasion;  so,  pray,  consent  under  these  conditions 
to  undertake  your  troublesome  task,  and,  believe  me,  1  shall 
be  most  grateful  to  you  for  sparing  it  me;"  and  she  looked  so 
sad  that  Sophy  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  say  anything  more  on 
the  subject. 

St.  Lawrence's  spirits  began  to  revive  a  little,  although 
they  invariably  flagged  in  Audeley's  presence.  He  fain  would 
have  talked  to  Olivia  about  Sir  Frederick's  liberal  arrange- 
ments for  his  future  wife,  as  regarded  settlements,  jointure, 
&c.  and  which  seemed  greatly  to  delight  him;  but  Olivia 
requested  him  not  to  name  the  su'uject;  and  also,  if  he  wished 
to  do  her  a  parting  kindness,  to  remain  as  much  at  home  as 
possible  with  her;  and  though  she  did  not  state  her  reasons, 
he  could  not  but  fear  it  was  that  she  might  have  as  few  tSte- 
a-t3tes  with  Audelej*  as  possible. 
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Still  she  could  not  avoid  them  occasioually,  though  they 
were  most  trying  to  her,  and  certainly  leas  pleasurable  to 
himself  than  he  had  hoped  they  mi.si;ht  be;  for  such  was  the 
calm,  cold  dignity  of  her  manner,  that  she  completely  over- 
awed the  man  who  had  scarcely  ever  been  so  repelled  before, 
and  certainly  never  without  resisting  it;  but  dealing  as  he  did 
upon  her  with  an  intensity  of  love  which,  with  all  his  feel- 
ings of  ungovernable  passion,  he  had  never  experienced  in  so 
great  a  degree  for  any  woman,  he  was  unable  to  break 
through  the  determined,  placid  distance  of  her  manner.  She 
never  alluded  to  the  past — never  made  another  attempt  to  per- 
suade him  to  give  her  up  yet  spare  her  father,  for  she  knew  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  one.  She  uttered  no  reproach — she  found 
no  fault;  she  was  gentle,  patient,  and  when  obliged  to  be  so, 
conversible;  but  she  was  the  mere  well-bred  acquaintance;  he 
dared  not  hazard  the  slightest  caress;  and  the  few  words  of 
burning  love  that  every  now  and  then  escaped  him  were  either 
so  evidently  disagreeable  to  her,  or  were  passed  over  with  such 
perfect  heedlessness,  that,  though  longing  to  strain  her  to  his 
heart,  and  pour  forth  the  vehement  expression  of  his  ardent 
aft'ection,  he  actually  could  scarcely  venture  to  think  such 
demonstrations  of  love  would  ever  be  permitted.  When  he 
was  with  her  she  generally  occupied  herself  very  busily  with 
a  piece  of  embroidery  she  said  she  was  anxious  to  finish  for 
her  sister,  and  she  was  thankful  that  while  bending  her  head 
over  her  frame  or  em.ploying  herself  in  selecting  her  various 
shades  of  silk,  she  had  an  excuse,  not  only  for  not  observing 
his  looks,  but  for  having  her  attention  occasionally  taken  on 
from  all  that  he  did  venture  to  say. 

How  dillerent  she  felt  would  have  been  such  tSte-a-tetes 
with  Edward  Carleton  ! 

Then  there  were  introductions  to  go  through — for  he  had 
many  high  connexions,  although  no  near  relations,  to  make 
known  to  her.  But  when  they  came  with  Sir  Frederick, 
though  all  to  his  heart's  content  were  full  of  admiration  for 
the  beautiful  and  elegant  bride  elect,  yet  they  could  not  but 
wonder  that  he  of  all  people  iu  the  world  should  have  chosen 
so  cold,  so  stately,  apparently  too  so  absent  a  being,  for  his  wife. 
And  he  could  not  tell  them  how  anything  but  cold  she  i-cally 
was — it  would  have  at  once  declared  she  had  no  love  for  him. 

Mrs.  Thoroton's  congratulations  Olivia  had  peculiarly 
dreaded,  because  she  knew  what  that  lady  thought  of  Sir 
Frederick,  as  well  also  as  that  she  was  aware  of  her  own 
opinion  of  her  future  husband;  so  she  continued  to  delay  the 
communication  of  the  painful  event  as  long  as  she  possibly 
could  do  so.  But  it  happened  that  a  near  relation  of  Mrs. 
Thoroton's  had  just  died,  and  she  therefore  saw  no  one,  and 
also  was  preparing  for  going  immediately  into  the  country,  so 
Olivia,  in  answer  to  her  tardy  communication,  had  only  a 
note,  half  kind,  half  constrained,  and  the  ofler  of  her  carriage 
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for  that  day  if  she  liked  to  nicako  use  of  it,  and  which  Olivia 
accepted;  for,  by  aomo  mistake,  the  bill  of  the  flowers  Mrs. 
Thorotou  had  ordered  on  tlie  day  she  firove  to  the  nursery- 
man's at  11 with  the  sisters,  and  which  flowers  she  had 

intended  as  a  present,  had  been  sent  in  to  Olivia,  instead  of 
to  that  lady,  and  of  course  the  former  did  not  choose  to  men- 
tion the  mistake:  so  slie  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  being 
able  to  go  there  and  pay  for  them  herself. 

It  was  a  five  miles*  drive  out  of  Loudon,  and  everything 
looked  so  green — so  blooming  and  sweet — so  fi-esh  and  fragrant 
— that  poor  Olivia  enjoyed  her  drive,  and  almost  forgot  her 
sorrows.  Arrived  at  the  gardener's,  she  paid  him  the  bill  in 
question;  and  whilst  one  of  the  men  gathered  a  few  flowers  she 
wished  to  take  b;K^k  with  her,  she  walked  about  the  place  ad- 
miring the  shrubs  and  plants,  until  she  found  herself  once 
more  at  the  gate  that  separated  the  gardens  ft'om  the  field  at 
the  end  of  which  stood  the  pretty  ornamented  cottage,  which, 
when  she  was  there  last,  she  had  been  told  was  inhabited  by 
Audeley's  French  mistress.  Olivia  paused — leaned  against  the 
gate — looked  at  the  cottage,  and  wondered  if  she  were  still 
theiie.  The  extreme  richness  and  emerald  colour  of  the  grass 
attracted  her  attention,  when  she  saw  at  a  very  little  distance 
a  quantity  of  the  small  turquoise-coloured  flowers  of  the  pretty 
forget-me-not  growing  in  abundance.  It  had  been  her 
mothei''s  favourite  field-flower.  How  often  as  children,  whilst 
living  at  their  place  in  Devonshire,  had  she  and  Clara 
scrambled  about  with  their  little  baskets,  in  search  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  a  bouquet  for  that  dear  and  loving 
mother,  which  one  of  them — and  it  was  a  pleasure  they  took 
by  turns — would  on  their  return  home  arrange  in  a  little  old 
china  cup  she  was  partial  to,  placing  it  and  its  delicate  nose- 
gay on  her  own  peculiar  table!  How  well  Olivia  remembered 
that,  having  first  learned  to  call  them  by  their  German 
name,  she  used  to  laugh  at  the  difficulty  with  which  the  tiny 
Clara  would  try  to  pronounce  the  vergiss-mein-nicht,  and  how 
grandly  she  thought  of  herself  because  she  had  mastered  the 
giittural  sound  of  the  last  word ! 

Lost  in  these  half  painful,  half  pleasing  recollections,  and 
almost  again  fancying  herself  a  gay  and  thoughtless  child,  she 
opened  the  gate  and  went  into  the  field,  to  gather  some  of  the 
flowers  she  had  been  contemplating.  Slie  was  returning  witli 
her  collection,  when  suddenly,  and  just  bclund  a  corner  of 
the  hedge  that  jutted  out  into  that  part  of  the  field,  she  heard 
a  voice,  in  plaintive  accents  say — 

"  Arrive  seulcmeut  hier  au  soir,  et  partir  dejk — et  apres  ce 
qufitu  vi(_ns  de  me  dire!  O  mon  ami,  mais  c'est  trop  cruel." 

And  as  she  turned  the  corner,  she  actually  faced  Sir 
Frederick  Audeley,  upon  whose  arm  was  leaning,  or  rather 
hanging,  a  very  young,  vory  pretty,  and  very  fashionably 
dressed  little  person,  who,  as  she  "rightly  coujectui'ed,  waa 
Louise 
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Who  can  describe  Audeley's  feelings  at  the  sight  of  Olivia, 
her  haughty  look  and  formal  curtsey,  whilst,  turning  away 
immediately,  she  retreated  into  the  gardens,  leaving  Audeley 
and  the  really-to-be-pitied  Louise,  from  whom  he  was  about 
finally  to  part,  to  their  tete-a-Ute ! 

What  a  revulsion  to  poor  Olivia's  previously  childlike,  in- 
nocent, tender  feelings!  what  a  contrast  was  forced  upon  her, 
as  she  recalled  to  mind  those  guileless,  pure,  but  exhilarating 
pleasures,  and  thought  what  would  be  to  her  a  life  passed 
with  such  a  man  as  Audeley!  On  the  point  of  man-iage  with 
one  whom  he  vowed  he  loved  with  an  aflection  surpassing  all 
he  had  as  yet  felt  for  woman,  and  yet  even  still  carrying  on 
an  illicit  intercourse  with  another,  and  that  other  perhaps  a 
being  who  had  sold  her  affections  to  many  besides  himself;  for 
Olivia-did  not  of  course  know  that  he  was  the  fiist  person  to 
whom  Louise  had  sacrificed  her  innocence,  and  that  she  was 
truly  miserable  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  a  necessary 
event.,  which  he  had  only  that  morning  announced  to  her. 
Still,  under  such  circumstances,  though  somewhat  less  ag- 
gravated, what  woman  could  brook  the  idea,  that  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  married,  and  who  married 
her  solely  and  entirely  for  love — or  what  he  called  love — 
could  thus  conduct  himself? 

So  Olivia  returned  home,  no  longer  taking  any  pleasure  in 
the  verdure,  the  blossoms,  or  the  sunshine  which  had  seemed 
to  smile  upon  her  on  her  way  down  to  R .  She  now  con- 
tinued to  gaze  upon  the  unconscious  flowers  of  the  forget-me- 
not  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  fervently  wished  she 
was  lying  bj^  her  mother's  side  in  the  last  earthly  resting-place 
of  "  the  wearj'  and  heavy-laden." 

The  following  day,  Mr.  Forster  called  and  was  admitted, 
the  servant  thinking  Mr.  St.  Lawrence  was  at  home,  which 
was,  however,  not  the  case.  Poor  Forster  stammered  out 
his  congratulations  very  faintly  and  awkwardly;  and  then, 
struck  by  the  ill-disguised  distress  of  her  expressive  counte- 
nance, he  suddenly  paused.  He  felt  acutely  for  her,  for  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  she  had  been  persuaded  into  so 
unsuitable  a  marriage;  and  yet  he  knew  such  feelings  and 
such  a  conviction  must  not  be  expressed.  He  had  truly  loved 
her.  To  Edward  Carleton  he  could  have  resigued  her  pa- 
tiently, for  he  knew  he  was  deserving  of  her;  but  to  Audeley ! 
he  could  hardly  endure  to  think  of  it. 

Forster  was  anything  but  a  man  of  the  world;  there  was' 
too  much  simplicity  and  bonhommie  about  him  to  enable  him 
to  be  that,  and  now  he  felt  painfully  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or 
to  do.  But  Olivia,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  long  for- 
sook her,  talked  of  his  new  work  which  was  just  come  out, 
expressed  her  certainty  as  to  its  success,  her  hope  to  see  it 
reviewed,  and  added  with  a  faint  smile,  that  went  to  his 
heart,  she  should  never  forget  the  pleasant  hours  during 
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which  she  and  her  sister  had  sat  listening  to  that  manuscript 
before  it  was  printed.  Tlien,  too,  she  spoke  of  lier  last  trans- 
lation, which  had  brought  her  even  a  larger  sum  than  the 
first,  thanked  him  for  all  he  had  so  kindly  done  for  her  on 
those  two  occasions,  and  said  that  she  should  ever  think  of  it 
with  gratitude;  "though,"  she  added,  with  a  smile,  still  sadder 
than  the  last,  "I  shall  no  longer  want  the  help  of  translations;" 
but  there  was  nothing  like  a  tone  of  pleasure  as  she  uttered 
these  last  words. 

Still  Forster  could  not  rally — equally  did  he  feel  it  im- 
possible to  leave  her ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity.  Sir 
Frederick,  the  privileged  Sir  Frederick,  entered  without  being 
announced  !  Then  Forster  seemed  about  to  retire;  but  Olivia, 
who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  being  left  alone  with  her 
affianced  husband,  so  entangled  Forster  in  conversation, 
although  followed  uj)  with  painful  effort  on  his  part,  that  he 
continued  to  i-emain,  whilst  Sir  Frederick  could  not  but  observe 
his  embarrassed  manner  as  well  as  Olivia's  determined  endea- 
vour to  keep  him  with  her  as  long  as  possible,  and  again 
former  disagreeable  ideas  returned  to  his  mind ;  but  at  all 
events  he  knew  he  was  not  authorized  to  breathe  them  even 
after  Forster  had  departed,  for  he  felt  he  must  say  something 
in  exculpation,  if  possible,  of  his  having  been  seen  bj'  her  the 
preceding  day  in  the  nursery  gardens  accompanied  by  Louise. 
So  when  they  were  alone  he  at  once  plunged  into  this  most 
unpleasant  explanation — talked  of  its  being  a  mere  farewell 
visit  of  compassion  to  one  who  had  liked  him  but  too  Avell — 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  for  her  sake  to  separate  her 
from  himself  by  degrees — spoke  of  shame  and  regret,  the 
careless  habits  of  men,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  ended  by  assuring 
her  he  should  be — nay,  already  felt  ho  was  an  altered  creature, 

"  Say  no  more.  Sir  Frederick,"  she  at  last  said  with  burning 
cheeks:  "  such  a  subject — such  an  exculpation  as  this — I  never 
had  supposed  it  would  have  been  my  lot  to  have  listened  to 
from  my  future  husband" — and  upon  her  father's  entrance  she 
left  the  room. 

Miss  M found  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  fear  that 

her  friend's  trousseau  would  not  be  worthy  of  a  future  Lady 
Audeley;  for  whilst  urging  her  to  get  it  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  Sir  Frederick  sent  her  to  add  to  it  such  a  profusion  of 
silks,  velvets,  laces,  shawls,  and  in  short  everything  that  could 
be  desired  by  even  the  iust  elepa^itc  in  London,  that  Sophy 
hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
desired  that  Olivia  should  not  know  of  these  additions  to 
her  wardrobe  until  it  was  too  late  on  her  part  to  remonstrate, 

and  Miss  M appreciated  the  delicacy  that  prompted  this 

request — still  the  family  jewels,  which  were  very  handsome, 
and  others  he  chose  to  add  to  them,  he  did  venture  to  present 
himself  But,  alas  for  him!  hesitating,  gentle  thanks,  with 
tears  glittering  in  her  eyes,  bright  as  the  diamonds  she  sadly 
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looked  upon,  was  all  he  received  in  return — no  impassioned 
kiss  was  permitted  and  given  back  with  all  the  exquisite 
happiness  of  authorised  love.  Would,  after  all,  he  thought, 
her  heart  be  ever,  ever  his? 

But  everything  relative  to  her  marriage  only  made  Olivia 
sick  at  heart,  and  to  avoid  all  parade  as  much  as  possible, 
she  had  made  her  father  promise  faithfully  that  no  other 

person  besides  Oswald   and  Clara,  Lord   M ,   and   his 

daughter,  should  be  present  at  it — nay,  she  would  not  have 
Oswald  perform  the  ceremony ;  she  could  not  endure  that 
one  she  loved  so  well,  and  esteemed  so  much,  should  sanction 
her  pronouncing  such  vows  as  must  pass  her  lips,  vows  so 
utterly  false  and  hollow  as  she  knew  they  would  be. 

About  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  this  unfortunate  mar- 
riage, Olivia  one  morning,  desiring  that  nobody  might  be  let  iu 
to  her,  gave  herself  up  to  a  final  examination  of  all  the  few 
bills  that  would  remain  to  be  settled  up  to  the  very  day  of 
her  wedding,  anxious  that  everything  should  be  left  quite  in 
order,  and  that  thus  there  should  be  no  cause  for  delaying  her 
father's  going  to  Rochdale  almost  immediately  after  the 
ceremony — she  paid  the  servants  the  full  amount  of  their 
wages,  gave  each  of  them  a  handsome  additional  sum  as  a 
present — Dawson  was  still  to  remain  with  her — and  then  went 
to  her  ov/n  apartment,  there  to  look  over  all  her  papers  and 
memoranda,  knowing,  alas !  that  amongst  them  were  a  few 
letters  only  too  dear  to  her,  which,  although  she  had  never 
allowed  herself  to  read  since  her  separation  from  Edward 
and  her  engagement  with  Audeley,  she  felt  miist  now  be 
altogether  destroyed — and  she  had  a  fire  lighted  accoi"dingly, 
that  she  herself  might  see  that  they  were  so. 

Conscientious  to  the  utmost,  Olivia  would  not  peruse  those 
few  dear  letters  again  before  their  annihilation — she  gave  one 
hurried  glance  at  their  directions — threw  them  into  the  quickly 
devouring  flames — watched  the  last  sparks  as  they  died  away 
in  the  portion  of  the  paper  that  fell  upon  the  hearth — then 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  she  wept  bitter,  bitter  tears. 
It  appeared  to  her  like  a  second  separation  from  him — but 
even  that  might  have  been  borne — but  to  marry,  to  live  with 
one  who  was  so  repugnant  to  hei',  of  whom  she  had  reason  to 
think  so  ill! — how  should  she  bear  it! 

After  recovering  herself  a  little,  she  looked  over  her  remain- 
ing papers — some  were  recollections  of  her  mother  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  a  few  letters  she  had  received  from  her  the 
only  time  she  had  ever  been  away  from  that  beloved  parent. 
These  letters  she  might  read  and  re-read,  and  as  she  did  so, 
they  only  made  her  feel  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  irrepar- 
able loss  she  had  experienced  from  so  premature  a  death. 
When  she  had  returned  these  treasures  to  their  place,  she 
went  on,  almost  mechanically,  looking  over  the  remaining 
contents  of  her  desk,  such  as  a  small  miniature  of  Clara  as  a, 
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child,  sundry  locks  of  hair,  and  various  little  interesting  trifles, 
when  suddenly  something  met  her  eye  which  arrested  all  her 
attention,  and  which,  after  some  minutes'  consideration,  oc- 
casioned her  an  unexpected  feeling  of  comfort.  She  at  last 
shut  up  her  desk,  and  with  a  mind  lighter  than  it  had  been 
when  she  first  opened  it,  left  it  to  reflect  and  medicate  with 
less  of  bitterness,  but  with  much  of  apprehension. 

The  fatal  day  was  at  last  settled  and  drew  rapidly  near— • 
Ohvia.  notwithstanding  Sir  Frederick's  expressed  wishes  that 
some  of  his  connexions  might  be  at  the  ceremony,  positively 
refused  to  consent  to  it,  insisting  so  much  upon  the  privacy  of 
the  wedding  that  she  even  named  an  almost  unduly  early  hour 
for  going  to  church  ;  notwithstanding  its  being  something  of 

a  distress  to  Loi-d  M ,  who  was  threatened  with  an  attack 

of  gout,  and  felt  so  far  from  well  that  he  would  certainly  have 
refused  going  anywhere  but  to  his  nephew's  wedding.  But 
Ohvia,  usually  so  yielding  when  merely  her  personal  feelings 
were  concerned,  was  determined  on  these  points,  and  Su- 
Frederick  resolved  to  gratify  her  every  wish  ;  still  this  total 
want  of  all  pomp,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  was  very  grating 
to  his  vain  and  worldly  feelings.  He  however  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  might  indulge  himself  not  only  in  every 
sort  of  grandeur,  but  at  the  same  time  show  off  "his  lovely 
wife  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  an  admiring  and  probably  an 
envying  world. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

"Alas,  both  for  the  deed  and  for  the  cause !" 

Fakadise  Lost. 

After  a  night,  not  one  moment  of  which  had  found  Olivia's 
eyes  closed  in  sleep,  the  dreaded  morning  arrived.  Perhaps 
a  hope,  more  or  less,  always  lingers  with  us  until  the  event  we 
fear  so  much  absolutely  and  irrevocably  takes  place — that 
something  may  occur  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  faint  hope  had 
presented  itself  at  times  to  poor  Olivia's  mind  up  to  this  very 
morning;  but  now  it  left  her  entirely — in  a  few  hours'  time  she 
should  be  his  wife  ! 

-Long,  long  did  she  remain  upon  her  knees  in  prayer — she 
prayed  teai'fuUy  and  fervently — prayed  for  pardon  for  all  her 
faults,  past,  present,  and  to  come;  for  she  felt  that  she  should 
have  a  tried  and  dithcult  life  before  her. 

She  rose  from  her  devotions  somewhat  calmed.  )Slie  dressed. 
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or  rather  was  dressed,  for  hardly  did  she  look  at  licr  lovely 
self  as  she  stood  passively  before  the  long  mirror,  whilst 
the  faithful  and  affectionate  Dawson  was  carefully  yet  sadly 
attiring  her,  now  and  then,  however,  saying  a  few  words 
that  seemed  to  comfort  the  victim  she  was  adorning  for  the 
sacrifice. 

Lord  M and  his  daughter  had  arrived.     Oswald  had 

come  the  day  before  ;  but  Clara  was  slightly  indisposed,  so  her 
loving  and  anxious  husband  would  not  let  her  undertake 
either  the  journey  or  the  excitement  that  would  accompany  it, 
and  upon  reflection  Olivia  was  almost  glad  she  had  been  pre- 
vented— it  would  save  both  many  pangs.  And  now  Oswald 
came  up  to  her  apartment  to  lead  her  down  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  small  party  only  awaited  her  to  proceed  to 
church. 

It  was  a  bright  and  lovely  morning,  just  like  that  which  had 
smiled  upou  her  sister's  recent  and  happy  marriage.  What  a 
different  one  did  this  look  upon  !  Olivia,  hardly  able  to  walk 
steadily,  her  cheeks  burning  with  feverish  excitement  and  the 
struggle  to  appear  composed,  a  striking  and  brilliant  contrast 
to  the  deep,  thoughtful  melancholy  of  her  superb  eyes — look- 
ing sadly,  resignedly  beautiful,  was  led  to  the  altar  by  her 
DOW  anxious  and  half  conscicuce-fitrieken  father,  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  performed  the  ceremony  in  a  far  moi-e  impressive  way 
than  he  had  done  when  the  young  Clara  was  willingly  con- 
ducted thither,  for  he  saw  with  deep  regret  that  the  elder 
sister  was  no  happy  bride,  and  this  conviction  gave  a  sad 
solemnity  to  his  manner. 

To  "love,  honour,  and  obey!" — those  were  awful  sounding 
words  in  Olivia's  ear — worse  than  awful,  for  they  were  de- 
ceitful ! — dreadfully  deceitful !  She  could  scarcely  pronounce 
them,  yet  they  were  murmured.  The  ring  was  already  on  her 
finger — all  was  ended.  Sir  Frederick  was  about  to  embrace, 
passionately  embrace,  for  the  very  first  time,  his  long-desired 
bride,  but  she  quivered  and  trembled  all  over — she  felt — she 
fancied  she  must  be  dying — a  sensation  never  before  experi- 
enced came  over  her — all  was  dark  before  her  eyes,  and  she 
fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Alas  that  he 
should  be  such !  They  thought  she  never  would  revive. 
Audeley  was  like  a  distracted  creature.  They  took  hei-  to  the 
vestry,  gave  her  air,  and  at  last  she  returned  to  life  and 
consciousness,  but  it  was  many  minutes  before  she  could  affix 
the  necessary  signature  to  the  register  of  her  marriage. 

Her  father  hung  over  her  in  sUent  grief — grief  at  the  mar  ■ 
riage  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for. 

She  was  supported  to  the  carriage,  and  when  she  arrived 
in  C Street,  Oswald  can-ied  her  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room  sofa;  for  he  felt  that  had  Audeley  done  so,  she  woum 
in  all  probability  have  relapsed  into  her  previous  fainting  fit, 
in  such  a  state  of  agitation  did  she  still  remain. 
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By  the  time  the  very  small  party  rejoiued  hor,  Olivia  had 
rallied  a  good  deal;  still  she  coutiuaed  to  tremble  so  in  every 

limb,  that  Miss  M advised,  and  that  in  a  decid.?d  manner, 

that  instead  of  setting  oft'  directly,  she  should  lie  do^vn  for 
two  or  three  hours  quietly  in  her  room.  Olivia  thanked  her, 
and  said  it  was  what  she  was  g;oin»  to  propose — that  slio  had 
not  slept  all  night,  and  she  added  more  cheerfully,  and  with 
something  like  a  smile,  "  That  is  a  misfortune  that  seldom 
happens  to  me;  but  when  it  does,  it  thoroughly  unhinges  me." 
Sir  Fredericlc  was  all  kindness  and  attention  to  her  comfort; 
led  her  to  her  room,  and  left  her  with  Dawson,  whom  he  re- 
commended to  stay  with  Lady  Audeley  (and  what  pleasure 
lighted  up  his  countenance  as  he  called  her  sol)  lest  she  should 
feel  faint  again;  and  then,  venturing  to  kiss  her  marble-looking 
cheek,  and  seeing  her  himself  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  he  left 
her, 

A  recherche  breakfast  had  been  laid  for  the  very  small 

party;  but  Lord  M and  his  daughter  went  away  almost 

immediately  after  Sir  Frederick  had  left  Olivia  to  the  quiet 
of  her  own  room,  as  the  good  old  peer  felt  really  unwell,  and 
was  also  rather  fidgetty  about  himself.  He  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  observe  the  sort  of  constraint  and  sadness  that  it  was 
evident  to  his  daughter  had  fallen  upon  all  most  concerned  iu 
this  deplorable  wedding.  He  was  a  man  who  always  made, 
and  also  thought,  the  best  of  everything,  except  when  the  gout 
was  in  question.  But  as  he  was  going  away,  he  said  to  his 
nephew,  "She  is  quite  knocked  up,  poor  soul'  from  want  of 
sleep  and  the  natural  excitement  attendant  upon  her  mar- 
riage and  quitting  her  father.  1  felt  her  pulse,  and  thought 
her  a  little  feverish;  so  mind,  Frederick — don't  hurry  her 
away,  but  give  her  plenty  of  time  to  rest.  Remember,  too," 
as  he  nodded  and  smiled  archly  at  his  daughter,  "  j'ou  are 
to  come  to  us  soon  to  assist  at  a  similar  aftau';"  and  then 

they  left  the  trio — Miss  M feeling  so  sad  at  heart  about 

her  new  cousin,  that  now  she  could  be  of  no  further  use  to 
her,  she  was  glad  to  get  away,  even  to  return  home  to  nurse  her 
father;  and  whilst  she  secretly  lamented  over  a  marriage 
evidently  so  repugnant  to  her  friend,  was  at  the  same  time 
thankful  to  feel  tliat  her  own  was  likely  to  be  so  very  much 
happier  a  one. 

So  St.  Lawrence  was  left  with  his  two  sons-in-law,  and 
now  that  his  wishes  for  both  his  daughters  were  fulfilled— 
now  that  this  last  and  splendid  marriage  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  desired  was  concluded — his  heart  was  aching  for 
Lady  Audeley.  Oswald  felt  wretched:  he  thought  with  the 
truest  sorrow  of  the  sacrifice  Olivia  had  made  of  herself.  He 
thought  of  all  that  Edward  Carleton,  whom  he  had  seen  the 
day  before,  had  expressed  as  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
his  fond  and  long-cherished  hopes,  and  his  still  greater  misery 
fix>m  the  couvictiou  that  his  beloved,  his  noble-minded  Olivia 
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had  been  forced,  to  enable  her  to  save  her  wretched  father, 
to  frivG  herself  to  a  man  quite  unworthy  of  her,  Oswald  had 
taken  up  a  book,  but  he  only  seemed  to  read,  for  his  eyes 
fell  upon  words  whoso  meaning  he  did  not  even  for  a  moment 
take  in.  >Sir  Frederick  appeared  busily  engaged  with  the 
newspaper,  and  occasionally  attempted  to  converse  with  St. 
Lawrence;  but  all  was  restraint  and  complete  discomfort. 

The  arrival  of  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  them  to  the 
station  had  been  postponed  until  four  o'clock,  that  Olivia 
might  have  a  long  and  refreshing  rest — sleep,  as  Sir  Frederick 
earnestly  hoped;  and  he  himself  had  cautioned  St.  La«'reuce's 
few  servants  to  keep  the  house  as  quiet  as  possible.  Ho  felt  as 
if  he  could  never  bear  to  see  her  come  down  again  in  any  way 
approaching  to  the  agitated  state  in  which  he  had  last  beheld 
her.  No!  she  must,  she  would  be  herself.  Even  if  it  were 
only  her  usually  calm,  cold  self,  it  would  be  happiness  com- 
pared to  what  he  had  felt  when  she  had  fainted  in  his  arms, 
evidently  from  agitation — and  that  too  probably  occasioned 
by  an  absolute  recoiling  from  himself.  The  total  change  of 
scene — the  still  fine  weather — his  not  too  obtrusive  but  still 
constant  attentions — all  would  do  her  go(»d.  Yes;  she  would 
not — she  could  not — help  loving  him  eventually.  At  last,  as  the 
time  drew  nearer  for  their  departure,  he  said  he  would  go 
gently  to  her  room  and  see  if  she  slept — and  if  so,  she  should 
remain  undisturbed. 

He  went  up  stairs  softly — in  a  few  minutes  St.  Lawrence 
and  Oswald  heard  a  violent  noise  as  if  some  heavy  weight  had 
fallen.  They  rushed  up  into  Olivia's  room,  and  there  beheld 
Audeley  looking  almost  spectral,  and  quite  alone.  The  door 
had  been  locked;  he  had  broken  it  open,  and  found  the  room 
deserted.  The  bridal  dress  and  the  orange  wreath  were  on  the 
bed;  close  beside  them  was  the  sumptuous  lace  veil  he  had, 
from  amongst  a  hundred  others,  himself  selected,  and  which 
had  shrouded  though  not  altogether  concealed  her  charms;  all 
were  there  to  speak  to  him  in  vain  of  Ulivia — his  lost  Olivia! 
There  were,  too,  the  jewels  he  had  given  her,  unpacked  and 
open.  The  boxes  and  trunks  containing  her  splendid  trousseau 
were  there;  but  she  was  gone!  Nothing  was  taken  away 
but  some  of  her  clothes,  her  mother's  likeness,  a  few  of  hci 
favourite  books,  and  her  own  writing-desk. 

St.  Lawrence  and  Oswald  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  but  Six 
Frederick  was  almost  frantic;  it  -s  scarcely  an  exaggeration 
to  say  so.  They  hardly  knew  what  to  do  for  him;  lie  seemed 
choking — suffocating.  By  degrees  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  say  eagerly — 

"  After  her! — after  her  instantly!  Call  Dawson,  Thomas  1" 
It  was  all  he  could  then  utter,  and  he  almost  tore  down  the 
bell,  he  rang  it  so  violently.     The  housemaid  came. 

"Where  is  Miss  St.  Lawrence — I  mean  Lady  Audeley?" 
screamed  Sii*  Frederick. 
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"  Is  she  not  here?"  said  the  astonished  girl. 

"  Here  !  here  ! — do  you  see  her  ?    Where  is  Dawson  ?" 

"How  can  I  tell,  Sir  Frederick?  She  has  been  all  the 
time  up  here  with  Miss — with  my  Lady." 

"There! — go,  go!  Tell  Thomas  to  come  up  instantly," 
said  Sir  Frederick  in  a  commanding  tone.  "  But  now-  mind 
what  I  say  :  you  must  not  utter  one  word  of  this  as  you  value 
your  own  welfare.     There! — go,  go!     Send  Thomas." 

Thomas  came,  and  looking  so  thoroughly  aghast  that  it 
was  quite  evident  he  knew  nothing.  He  had  not  seen  Daw- 
Bon  since  the  wedding.  The  house,  though  small,  was  old- 
fashioned — wide,  not  high — and  had  a  back  staircase  down 
■which  they  supposed  that  Olivia  and  Dawson  must  have  de- 
scended, and  so  out  of  the  house  by  the  area-gate. 

But  now  on  her  dressing-table  Audeley  saw  a  letter  lyiug. 
He  seized  upon  it,  but  it  was  not  for  him:  it  was  directed  to 
Oswald.  Even  this  increased  the  violence  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Read!  read,  for  God's  sake!"  he  said,  half  throwing  it  to 
Oswald;  "and  let  us  know  if  it  throws  any  light  upon  her 
proceedings;"  and  he  paced  the  bed-room  with  mad  impa- 
tience. 

Oswald  in  the  deepest  anxiety  read  it  speedily. 

"  Well?"  said  Audeley,  stopping  in  his  walk,  and  standing 
opposite  to  Oswald,  with  his  searching  eyes  bent  upon  his. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  guessing  where  she  is,"  returned 
Oswald  with  calm  sadness.  "  You  are  welcome  to  read  it; 
but — perhaps  you  may  not  wish  to  do  so." 

"Wish!  Yes,  if  her  letter  were  full  of  curses  upon  me,  I 
would  read  it ;  and  seizing  upon  it,  he  threw  himself  upon  her 
flofa,  and  read  to  himself  as  follows: — 

"  Oswald— my  dear,  kind  Brother, — To  you  I  must  write,  if  I  am  able  to 
express  all  I  wish  to  say  before  the  agitating  scene  I  have  to  go  tlirough  so 
soon.  When  you  read  this  I  shall  be  already  on  my  road  to  a  part  of  the 
■world  whither  you  can  have  no  possible  clue  to  trace  me,  for  Dawson,  who 
is  to  accompany  mc,  is  the  only  human  being  who  knows  where  I  am  going — 
of  that  be  perfectly  assured.  Oswald!  you  may  condemn  me,  but  I  found 
1  could  bear  no  n\ore  than  1  have  done,  although  it  is  scarcely  ton  days  ago  since 
I  resolved  upon  my  flight.  You  know  me  well,  and  therefore  you  will  believe 
that  it  was  not  my  love  for  another  that  has  been  the  cause  of  my  rccoihng 
before  my  duties  as  a  wife.  To  Sir  Frederick  you  may  confess  my  long  attach- 
ment to  Edward,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  My  father  will  tell  him  that 
■we  parted  in  his  presence — that  I  gave  him  back  his  ring  :  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  every  one  of  the  few  letters  I  ever  had  from  him  has  been  by  mc 
destroyed,  and  that  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  his  regard  remains  in  my  pos- 
session. Had  I  esteemed  Sir  Krederick,  1  should  have  not  only  struggled,  but 
expected  to  have  got  the  better  of  a  former  affection  in  my  endeavours  to 
have  been  a  faithful  .and  attentive  wife  to  my  husband,  and  tlie  d.iy  would  have 
come  when  I  hope  I  should  have  loved  him." 

At  this  iiassage  Audeley  threw  down  the  letter,  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  trembled— actually  trembled ; 
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then  taking  it  up  again  eagerly,  he  continued  to  read  it  to 
himself : — 

"  But  when  I  tlilns  or  Ills  character,  of  all  I  know  of  him— and  which  he  Is 
aware  I  do  know — when  I  think  how  ungenerously  he  has  taken  advantage  of 
my  poor  father's  feult  to  buy  the  daughter,  who  was  innocent,  and  who  had 
ah-eady  refused  hiin— how  could  I  tolerate  the  idea  of  living  with  such  a  man 
for  the  rest  of  my  existence  ?  Time  wears  on,  and  I  must  finish  this  hasty, 
this  incoherent  letter ;  but  oh !  Oswald,  do  what  you  can  for  nie— for  them. 
Do  all  you  can  to  shield  my  father  from  the  first  effects  of  Sir  Frederick's 
anger  towards  myself.  He  swore  to  me  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the 
morning  I  engaged  to  become  his  wife,  that  from  that  moment  he  would  pro- 
tect my  father's  name  from  disgrace.  And  in  a  few  hour":  I  shall  be  his  wife — 
bound  to  him  for  liie — all  my  hopes  of  happiness  annihilated;  and  thus  my 
sacrifice,  though  not  fully  completed,  will  be  ever  going  on.  No :  1  do  not 
believe  he  will  breali  that  oath.  Try,  Oswald — oh !  try  to  keep  this  sad  busi- 
ness from  being  talked  of,  for  my  father's  sake— nay,  X  will  say  also  for  Sir 
Frederick's  sake.  Perhaps,  if  he  himself  went  abroad  directly — see  I — I  still 
can  tliink  of  and  wish  to  spare  others — and  even  him — in  my  present  state  of 
agony — for  so  1  must  call  it. 

"  I  have  money  enough  for  the  present  (money  which  you  know  I  earned  by 
my  translations),  and  hope  to  live  in  future  by  my  own  exertions.  Though  I 
shall  not  be  known  by  my  new  name,  I  never  shall  forget  what  that  name  is, 
and  it  will  be  preserved  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  1  trust  the  one  I  mean  to 
adopt  will  be  respected. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  write.  The  morning  has  already  dawned,  and  I 
must  end  this  sad  letter.  Once  more,  let  not  Sii-  Frederick  visit  what  he  may 
perhaps  call  my  sins  upon  my  father's  head;  and  if  mcUned  to  blame  me,  let 
him  look  into  himself. 

"  And  now,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  bless  you  all ! — yes,  ali—anA  '  bless  me^ 
— me  also,  O  my  father !' 

"  Adieu,  dearest  Oswald.  "  Your  unhappy  Olivia. 

"  Thursday  morning,  five  o'clock." 

No  words  can  describe  the  thousand  emotions  that  agitated 
Audeley  as  he  read  this  letter;  but  whatever  they  might  be 
in  number  or  violence,  his  first  words  were — 

"I  will  follow  her  to  the  world's  end!"  and  he  looked  about 
for  his  hat,  as  intending  to  go  forth  directly;  then  remember- 
ing it  was  down  stairs,  and  that  he  was  now  in  Olivia's  room, 
he  again  rang  the  bell  violently. 

Thomas  came  himself. 

"  Where  is  Lady  Audeley? — ^where  is  my  wife  ?"  said  Su' 
Frederick,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  "  Man,  you 
must  know!" 

"  Then  I  declare  by  all  that  is  sacred,  Sir  Frederick,  I  do 
not  know — 1  thought  she  was  still  lying  down  here  with 
Dawson  to  take  care  of  her.     Poor  young  lady!" 

"  Poor!  AVhat  do  you  call  her  poor  for,  fellow?  But  yon 
or  some  of  you  must  know !  I  will  send  for  the  police  to  exa- 
mine you  all." 

"  1  declare  to  Heaven — I  will  swear  it  on  the  Bible — that 
neither  I  myself  nor  either  of  the  other  servants  know  any- 
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thing,  Sir  Frederick;  but  if  I  had  known,  and  Miss  St. 
Lawrence  had  desired  me  not  to  tell,  torture  should  not  have 
got  it  out  of  me,"  said  the  attached  and  determined  servant. 

Sir  Frederick  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  few  seconds,  saw 
that  Thomas  stood  his  scrutinising  glance  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  then  said — 

"  Nov/  mind  what  I  say:  tell  those  women  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  time,  I  will  take  care  to  give  each  of  them  fifty 
pounds,  and  you  a  hundred,  if  you  will  keep  this  business  a 
secret,  which  it  will  be  my  own  earnest  endeavour  to  preserve, 
at  least  for  a  time;  and  I  will  give  any  one,  two,  nay  three 
hundred  pounds,  who  can  give  me  tidings  of  Lady  Audeley 
or  Dawson." 

Thomas  bowed  and  retired. 

Sir  Frederick  then  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  more 
like  a  maniac  than  a  being  in  his  right  senses;  then  again 
rang  the  bell  furiously. 

Thomas  re-appeared. 

"  Do  any  of  you  know  any  of  Dawson's  friends  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  Frederick.  Her  relations  are  Northumberland 
people.  Her  brother  came  here  some  little  time  back  to  see 
her  once,  but  never  came  again;  and  he  has,  I  believe,  now 
got  some  place  in  Yorkshire — " 

"Believe!  —  believe — !"  muttered  Sir  Frederick  angrily, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  leave  the  room.  All  this  while  the 
wretched  St.  Lawrence  sat  like  one  half  stupified,  whilst  every 
now  and  then  tears  trickled  down  his  wan  cheeks.  Oswald 
was  lost  in  painful  thoughts  and  various  surmises. 

"  She  declares,"  said  Audeley,  glancing  at  the  letter  he 
continued  to  hold  in  his  hand,  "  that  not  a  human  being  but 
Dawson  knows  where  she  is  gone,  and  I  firmly  believe  her. 
I  know  she  is  truth  itself,  except — "  and  he  dashed  his  hand 
against  his  forehead  with  vehemence — "  except  when  bent 
upon  deceiving  me — deceiving  me,  too,  at  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  Shame! — shame!  Yet  perhaps — "  he  paused, 
liis  anger  seemed  to  die  away,  his  looks  became  softened. 

Then  he  went  to  Dawson's  room,  looked  over  all  her  drawers, 
into  some  trunks  that  contained  some  of  her  clothes:  not  a 
single  letter  or  paper  was  found,  or  anything  that  could  give 
the  slightest  insight  into  their  proceedings. 

He  returned  to  Olivia's  room  again  to  pace  it  madly;  then 
suddenly  pausing,  and  as  if  talking  to  himself — 

"  I  must — yes,  I  must  take  immediate  measures  to  keep 
this  hoi-rid  business  secret.  If  it  become  known,  I  shall  be 
the  wonder — the  laugh — of  all  London,  and  that  I  could  never 
bear.  It  is  just  possible  it  may  be  concealed — all,  owing  to 
her  will,  has  been  so  private — no  one  even  at  church  but  my 
uncle  and  Sophy;  but  no  time  must  be  lost." 

Thomas  was  again  summoned,  and  Sir  Frederick  addressed 
him  this  time  more  temperately. 
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"  Thortias,  I  believe  you  to  be  an  honest,  trustworthy  man. 
Remember  that  I — that  Mr.  St.  Lawrence — that  we  all — desire 
this  sad,  unlooked-for  event  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret; 
and  it  is  just  possible  it  may  be  done.  Go  to  my  lodgings,  and 
tell  my  servant  to  come  to  me ;  but  bid  him  first  order  my 
carriage  not  to  be  brought  here  till  half-past  eight;  but  mind 
you  do  not  tell  him  a  word  of  what  has  passed." 

When  Thomas  had  left  them,  he  continued  murmuring  to 
himself — "  Yes,  I  must  set  ofT  in  the  dark;  no  one  will  then 
see  she  is  not  with  me;  1  must  manage — contrive — cursed, 
cursed  business!     To  become  a  laughing  stock! — intolerable!" 

Then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  various  things  that  were  lying 
about  the  room,  and  spoke  so  forcibly  of  the  lost  Olivia.  He 
seized  her  veil,  kissed  it  passionately ;  after  which,  tearing  ofi 
a  sprig  of  orange  blossom  from  the  wreath  that  had  sur- 
rounded her  raven  hair,  he  looked  at  it  earnestly,  and  then 
placed  it  within  his  waistcoat  near  his  heart.  He  seemed 
quite  to  forget  the  presence  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswald;  in 
tact,  he  seemed  hardly  in  his  right  senses. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  St.  Lawrence  at  last,  "  Miss  M may 

know  something  of  my  poor  daughter's  plans." 

"  Perhaps  !"  retorted  Audeley,  eagerly.  "  Do  you  doubt 
Olivia's  assurance  ?  No!  no  !  She  has  never  deceived  when 
she  could  help  it,  and — no !  she  says  we  shall  have  no  clue  to 
the  mystery;  and  I  fear — I  fear  this  will  indeed  be  the  case. 
1  see  how  it  is — Dawson  has  managed  all !" 

His  servant  at  last  arrived,  and  they  all  went  down  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  he  awaited  his  master's  orders. 

"  Charles,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  hurriedly,  for  he  could  hardly 
bring  himself  to  speak  of  what  had  happened  even  to  his  con- 
fidential servant — "  a  strange — a  sad  event  has  happened  ! 
Lady  Audeley  and  her  maid  Dawson  are  nowhere  to  be 
found!" — He  took  one  quick  walk  across  the  room  to  calm  him- 
self. "Now,  mark  my  words:  no  one  as  yet  is  aware  of  it 
but  these  gentlemen  and  the  servants  of  the  house;  even  Lord 

M and  Miss  M are  ignorant  of  the  event,  as  they  left 

C Street  before  it  was  discovered.  I  have  promised  a  large 

reward  to  these  servants  if  they  keep  this  secret.  I  promise 
you  the  same,  nay,  a  still  greater  one,  if  at  the  end  of  the 
year  I  have  reason  to  believe  you  have  kept  it.  We  meant, 
you  know,  to  have  gone  to  Ireland:  the  servants,  the  carriages 
and  horses,  are  already  gone.  You  must  write  at  once  to 
Hanson  to  say  he  must  not  expect  us  at  Valehead  for  some 
time;  that  we  have  suddenly  changed  our  plans  and  are  going 
abroad  for  a  little  while.  Now,  you  see,  if  my  people  there 
know  anything  about  this  affair,  it  can  but  be  through  you. 
When  you  have  written  this  and  put  it  in  the  post,  find 
out  whether  Mr.    Carleton,  who  lives  with  his  mother  in 

T Street,  is  in  town;  the  same  of  Mr.  Forster  in  S— ^ 

Place-    Don't  mention  me  in  any  way.     They  don't  know  you 
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at  either  house,  so  will  not  guess  who  it  is  wishes  to  know 
their  movements;  then  come  back  and  tell  me  if  they  are  both 
in  London,  and  take  care  my  caniago  is  at  this  door  at  half- 
past  eiaiht.  It  will  then  be  dusk,  and  I  shall  get  to  Dover  by 
the  train  to-night," 

Charles  bowed  and  was  ready  to  depart.  Sir  Frederick 
called  him  back,  and  bade  him  wait  outside  the  door  a  few 
minutes.  Then  he  seated  himself  at  Olivia's  well-known 
table,  and  prepared  himself  to  write;  but  a  pretty  tortoise- 
shell  and  silver  pen  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  in  her 
slender  fingers  arrested  his  attention  ;  his  hand  shook  so  that 
he  could  not  for  the  moment  write;  he  held  that  pretty  fancy 
thing  for  several  minutes  and  looked  at  it  eai-nestly,  wliilst 
tears  for  the  first  time  filled  his  eyes,  and  quite  unable  to 
master  his  softened  feelings,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  writing- 
table  and  wept  like  a  child.  St.  Lawrence  had  quitted  the 
room,  and  Oswald  stood  at  a  distance,  but  yet  not  so  far  but 
that  this  burst  of  sorrow  was  visible  to  him,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  him  in  this  subdued  state. 

However,  soon  recovering  from  it,  he  wrote  rapidly  upon  two 
separate  sheets. of  paper,  folded  and  directed  but  did  not  seal 
them,  then  went  out  into  the  passage,  .where  Oswald  heard 
him  talking,  as  if  giving  directions  to  Charles. 

Oswald  secretly  wondered  at  the  selfish  and  worldly  feelings 
of  this  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  first  keenness  of  disap- 
pointment and  also  apparently  deep  wi-etchedness  at  Olivia's 
flight,  still  did  not  for  a  moment  forget  all  that  was  necessary 
to  be  contrived  and  thought  of,  to  keep  up  appearances  in  the 
eyes  of  that  world  for  which  he  had  so  long  solely  lived.  He 
would  still  more  have  wondered  had  he  known  that  the  papers 
he  had  just  written  were  paragraphs  he  wished  to  be  inserted 
in  two  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers.  Neither 
had  he  forgotten  the  necessity  of  a  passport,  but  he  tliought 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  get  one  from  the  English 
consul  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  to  one  of  which  places  he  meant 
to  cross  from  Dover. 

Then  he  again  summoned  Thomas,  insisted  that  he  should 
go  to  a  stand  of  cabs,  which  was  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 

0 Street,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  amongst  the  men  if 

they  had  taken  up  two  persons  that  were  in  any  way  like 
Olivia  and  Dawson.     He  could  not  venture  to  stir  out  him- 
self, and  Charles  had  been  sent  upon  other  business;  but  he 
would  rather  have  had  a  more  active  searcher  than  Thomas. 
Thomas  returned  in  about  half-an-hour's  time,  saying  that  he 
could  meet  with  no  sort  of  intelligence  in  the  least  satisfactory. 
One  man  remembered  to  have  taken  an  elderly  person  with  a 
small  parcel  in  her  hand  for  about  half-a-mile,  when  she  got 
ut  and  walked  on;  but  this  was  not  Ukely  to  have  been  the 
e  with  Dawson,  nor  would  she  have  been  alone. 
d  now  at  last  Sir  Frederick  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
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chair,  quite  exhausted  by  the  violence  ot  his  variou?^  emotions; 
but  he  did  not  sit  thus  for  five  minutes:  he  secmod  incapable 
of  rest — a  heated  colour  flushed  his  cheeks,  and  his  pulses 
were  throbbing  with  feai'ful  velocity.  Now  and  then  a  heavy 
Bigh  escaped  him,  and  he  would  exclaim — "  Olivia!  Olivia! 
you  have  maddened  me!  Oh,  I  do  so  doat  upon  you!  Mine 
— and  yet  no  longer  mine!  Yes;  as  she  said  in  her  letter, 
'bound  to  me  for  life!' — and  yet  not  mine — not  mine!  Dis- 
appointed at  the  very  moment  when  I  expected  so  much  hap- 
piness! Deceiver! — planner! — shame!  But  no;  I  think  she 
said  the  shame  was  mine — that  I  bought  her."  He  had  her 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  was  glancing  over  its  contents  again: 
"  Well,  it  is  true;  but  what  would  I  not  have  done  to  have 
secured  such  a  heavenly  creature  as  mine  for  life !  And  now 
— gone!  Oh,  madness!  madness!"  And  then  again  he  rose 
and  paced  the  room  unceasingly. 

St.  Lawrence  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  study.  His  afflic- 
tion, added  to  the  sort  of  stupor  and  depression  that  generally 
distinguished  his  mornings,  liad  more  than  usually  unnerved 
him  ;  and  Audeley's  violent  and  restless  excitement  kept  him 
in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  merely  to  witness  it.  Oswald 
was  most  uncomfortably  situated.  He  was  quite  astonished  at 
Olivia's  act ;  and  his  own  strictly  moral  and  religious  opinions 
inclined  him  to  blame  her  decidedly  for  entering  thus  upon  the 
married  state,  when  she  must  have  intended  immediately  to  fly 
from  it.  And  yet,  while  condemning  her,  he  could  hardly  help 
palliating  her  conduct,  for  he  viewed  Audeley's  character  in 
its  true  light — as  an  irreligious,  immoral,  and  in  many  ways 
contemptible  one.  To  talk  seriously  to  him  at  any  time,  he 
thought,  would  be  next  to  hopeless  ;  but  now  he  felt  it  would 
only  add  to  his  irritation,  and  he  wisely  kept  silence — so 
silent  was  he,  indeed,  and  so  apparently  occupied  with  a  re- 
view which  he  vainly  attempted  to  attend  to,  that  Audeley 
frequently  forgot  he  was  present.  Had  it  not  been  that  he 
was  to  wait  a  few  days  until  St.  Lawrence  was  ready  to  return 
with  him  to  Rochdale,  Oswald  would  have  been  already  on 
his  way  home. 

Sir  Frederick  paced  the  room  for  some  time  in  utter  silence, 
and  then  he  again  burst  forth,  impelled  by  an  idea  that  was 
evidently  dreadful  to  his  mind. 

"  Yes,  the  world  must  laugh  at  me!  What  will  it  not 
say  and  think  ? — .that  Olivia,  my  wife,  has  eloped  with  another 
man!  What  will  not  be  thought  if  this  becomes  known  ?  Yes, 
shame  will  be  my  portion!"  and  he  stamped  with  rage. 
Then — "Were  it  not  for  the  thought  —  were  it  not  that  1 
would  die  even  to  hide  my  shame  and  preserve  myself  from 
the  ridicule  her  flight  will  draw  on  me — I  would  be  revenged! 
I  would  denounce  her  father  as  a  swindler!  I  would  —  and 
yet,  my  God!  I  would  not— could  not,  I  so  madly  love  her. 
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No,  I  would  do  nothing  more  to  distress  ray  Olivia! — mp 
Olivia!  Oh  that  she  were  indeed  in  every  way  mine !  and 
yet  how  shall  I  bear  the  shame  of  this  flight?" 

Oswald  was  thankful  to  see  tliat  the  thoughts  of  revenge 
were  comparatively  feeble  amongst  the  other  overpowering 
emotions  of  Audeley's  excited  mind.  Olivia  had  indeed  ac- 
quired a  wonderful  ascendancy  over  his  feelings;  but  at  length 
Oswald  ventured  to  say — 

"  And  yet,  allow  me  to  obsei've  to  you.  Sir  Frederick — for 
of  course,"  he  continued,  with  mild  firmness,  "  all  concern- 
ing Mr.  St.  Lawrence  is  known  to  me — allow  me  to  say, 
that  you  had  no  feeling  of  compassion  for  the  shame  that  was 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  father  of  the  woman  you  adored,  and 
which,  for  her  sake,  you  ought  to  have  felt,  although  I  can- 
not say  he  merited  any.  Nay,  you  actually  made  use  of  that 
expected  shame  and  disgrace  to  force  one  who  had  already 
refused  you  to  consent  to  be  your  wife — who  would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  married  you,  could  death,  as  well  as  her 
marriage,  have  saved  her  father;  and  yet  you  now  fear  a  less 
degree  of  shame  thus  keenly  1" 

Sir  Frederick  stopped  his  agitated  walk,  went  up  to  Os- 
wald, and  eyed  him  sternly;  but  there  was  something  so 
mildly  grave,  so  almost  holy,  in  the  reproving  expression  of 
Oswald^ s  countenance,  and  he  stood  so  unshrinkingly  calm 
before  Audeley's  almost  threatening  glance,  that  the  con- 
science of  the  latter  writhed  beneath  the  steady  but  reproving 
gaze  of  Oswald  ;  whilst,  his  self-confidence  quite  forsaking 
him,  he  turned  away  to  hide  the  embarrassment  he  really 
felt.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  addressed  Oswald,  but  tempe- 
rately enough,  and  desired  him  to  tell  him  of  Olivia's  love 
for  Edward  Carleton,  not  omitting  to  reproach  her  at  the 
game  time,  for  concealing  it  from  him. 

But  all  was  told  in  a  few  words.  And  what  exception 
could  Audeley  make  to  what  he  heard? — whilst  he  was  secretly 
touched  to.the  quick  when  he  found,  from  Oswald,  that  though 
Olivia  had  thought  that  if  she  did  confess  her  attachment 
he  might  relinquish  her,  yet  then,  as  he  had  declared  ho  would, 
did  she  not  become  his  wife,  denounce  her  father  to  the  world, 
ehe  was  silent. 

Charles  returned,  having  obeyed  all  his  master's  oi-dcrs, 
telling  him  that  Mr.  Carleton  was  confined  to  the  house  with 
a  sudden  attack  of  influenza,  which  would  prevent  his  going 
out  for  some  days  ;  and  that  Mr.  Forster  was  dining  at  Lord 

C '8. 

"  That's  enough,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  quite  satisfied  that 
his  two  rivals  had  nothing  to  do  with  Olivia's  flight,  although 
he  had  had  but  little  fear  on  the  subject,  so  much  did  lie 
rely  upon  her  word. 

"  You  took  those  papers  ae  directed  ?" 
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'   "Yes,  Sir  Frederick;  they  will  be  inserted  by  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  That's  well.  Let  all  be  ready  for  me  to  start  at  the  time 
I  appointed." 

Dinner  was  announced.  Audeley  actually  did  not  touch  a 
morsel,  but  drank  an  unusual  quantity  of  wine.  What  a 
miserable,  constrained  repast  was  that!  Every  now  and  then 
Audeley  turned  his  eyes  to  Olivia's  usual  seat.  It  was  filled 
by  Oswald.  And  then  such  a  pang  went  through  his  heart 
at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  lost,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  continue  at  table. 

At  last  the  carriage  was  announced.  Once  more  did 
Audeley  rush  up-stairs  to  Olivia's  room,  looked  again  at  every- 
thing that  had  been  hers,  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
requested  that  Oswald  would  see  that  her  jt^wels,  clothes, 
&c.,  &c.,  were  finally  packed  and  directed  to  her  at  Valehead. 
He  then  looked  round  the  room  once  more,  and  almost  for- 
getting that  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswald  were  remaining,  was 
about  to  depart ;  but  recollecting  himself,  he  retunieii,  took 
St.  Lawrence's  hand,  and  shook  it  kindly.  "  I  havi-  kept  my 
promise  to  you,"  he  said;  "  and  shall  continue  to  keep  it.  I  am 
going  to  Germany  and  shall  give  out  that  we  are  there  travelling 
for  the  sake  of  her  health.  I  shall  avoid,  of  course,  as  mucn 
as  possible,  being  seen  and  known  ;  and  though  1  fear  my 
endeavours  will  be  in  vain,  I  shall  still  do  mv  utmost  to  trace 
her ;  but  I  fear — I  fear  all  is  useless.  Yet,  1  entreat  you,  re- 
member to  say  we  are  travelling  in  Germany,  and  shall 
probably  go  on  to  Italy.  I  must  keep  up  appearances,  and 
preserve  my  miserable  secret  as  long  as  possible." 

Once  moi'e  he  wrung  his  father-in-law's  hand,  shook  Os- 
wald's with  some  appearance  of  coi-diality,  and  then,  saying 
in  a  hoarse  voice — "However  ill  she  ma^y  think  1  have  be- 
haved, God  knows  she  has  amply  punished  me" — he  left  the 
room,  and  the  next  minute  the  carriage  was  heai'd  driving 
rapidly  away. 

What  a  wedding-day  was  that ! 

As  soon  as  Audeley  was  gone,  the  exhausted  and  miserable 
St.  Lawrence  retired  for  the  night ;  and,  when  he  was  in  his 
own  room,  Thomas  entered  with  a  letter  for  his  master,  which 
had  been  sent  under  cover  to  himself,  with  a  few  lines  from 
Olivia,  desiring  him  not  to  give  it  to  his  mastpr  until  the  last 
thiflg  at  night,  and  to  pay  the  bearer  half-a-crown  for  deliver- 
ing it  carefully.  The  boy  said,  the  letter,  with  another  half- 
crown,  had  been  given  Inm  by  an  elderly  woman  as  he  was 

sweeping  the  crossing  in  G Street  ;  that  she  w^alked  on 

immediately  afterwards,  and  he  soon  lost  sight  of  her. 

Tears  litei'ally  fell  down  poor  Thomas's  clieeks  as  he  spoko, 
and  he  ended  by  saying — "  Dear,  good  young  lady!  so  good 
and  kind  to  everybody!  May  God  bless  and  protect  her 
wherever  she  may  be!     Never  shall  I  forget  her,  four  years 
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ago,  nursinjf  my  poor  wife  when  so  ill.  Oh '.  I  would  die  to 
serve  hcrl  and  you  too,  sir,  for  her  sake  ;  for  she  tella  me  to 
take  ereat  care  of  you,  sir.  Dear,  dear  young  lady  !" — and 
poor  Thomas  left  the  room,  ashamed  of  his  own  weakness. 

St.  Lawrence  eagerly  opened,  and  read  the  following  few 
lines: — 

"  When  you  read  this,  dearest  father,  you  vnU  be  going  to  bed— I  fear  not  tc 
sleep.  My  heart  aches  when  I  thinli  of  you  and  of  Clara ;  but  indeed,  indeed, 
I  coidd  endure  no  more  than  I  have  done ;  for  all  that  I  hare  hitherto  gone 
through  would  be  as  nothing  to  the  misery  of  passing  a  wliole  life  with  a  man 
whose  character  I  know  too  well,  and  thoroughly  condemn— for  I  know  even 
more  and  worse  of  it  than  you  do.  I  shall  think  of  you  as  living  peacefully, 
and  I  hope  in  time  happily,  with  dearest  Clara  and  Oswald;  and  oh,  my 
father!  do  not  forget  your  solemn  promises  to  me.  What  I  now  most  fear  is 
that  destructive  opium.  Wean  yourself  from  it  as  speedily  as  possible;  spare 
your  health,  your  spirits,  your  mind,  by  daily-decreasing  portions  of  this 
dreadful  and  pernicious  stimulus,  and  you  will  again,  I  trust,  know  peace  and 
comfort.  Dawson  will  be  everything  to  me — my  support,  and  also  my  pro- 
tector—for you  know  her  perfect  respectability.  I  trust  firmly  in  God:  if 
I  have  erred  in  what  I  am  doing,  may  He  forgive  me ;  and  may  He  in  his 
mercy  bless  you  and  my  darling  sister,  and  that  dear  Oswald !  May  He  also 
change  the  heart  of  that  being  who  is  now  my  husband,  and  '  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  him!"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  contrive  that  you,  my  deai-  father, 
shall  receive  this  when  you  are  alone— the  last  thing  at  night.  Ohl  will  you 
not,  after  reading  it,  pray  fervently  for  your  child,  and  also  pardon  her  if  you 
think  she  has  erred?  "  Omvia." 

Abundant  tears  from  the  father's  eyes  fell  on  this  letter, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  year  did  he  throw  himself  upon 
his  knees  and  murmur  an  incoherent  prayer — a  heart-broken, 
remorseful  pniycr,  that  he  might  be  pardoned  for  all  he  had 
done  amiss,  all  the  misery  he  had  occasioned,  and  that  the 
daughter  whose  very  flight  he  had  himself  been  the  cause  of 
might  be  protected  from  the  various  perils  and  distresses  so 
likely  to  surround  her.  He  was  now  freed  from  all  worldly 
difficulties.  His  anxious  wishes  for  his  daughters'  marriages 
were  fulfilled  ;  but  where  was  happiness  ?  It  shot  across  his 
mind  for  a  moment  that  it  might,  perhaps,  have  consisted  in 
a  good  conscience ;  but  he  Was  not  used  to  meditate  upon  such 
subjects,  and  he  even  now  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  one  that  was 
most  painful  to  him— his  daughter's  flight.  So,  determining, 
after  this  night,  that  he  would  cure  himself  of  the  long-con- 
tinued habit,  he  took  a  dose  of  laudanum  sufficient  to  enable 
him  soon  to  lose  all  disquieting  thoughts  in  sleep. 

Oswald  sat  up  until  late  writing  a  long  letter,  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  the  tenderest  affection  and  attempts  at  consola- 
tion, to  his  young  wife  ;  and  although,  after  ending  it,  ho  too 
went  to  bed,  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes  throughout  the  night, 
so  full  was  his  mind  of  the  painful  events  of  tiie  day,  and  so 
repeated  and  ardent  were  his  prayers  for  the  lost,  the  beloved, 
though  still,  in  his  opinion,  the  erring  Olivia — erring  for  the 
first  time  I 
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The  next  morning  early,  Oswald  went  to  Edward  Carleton, 
who,  as  Sir  Frederick's  servant  had  said,  was  confined  at 
home  by  indisposition.  Kindly  and  considerately  did  Oswald 
break  to  him  the  intelUgence  of  Olivia's  departure.  Edwai'd 
was  completely  overcome  by  it;  and  yet  his  predominant 
feeling  was  almost  that  of  happiness.  She  never  could  be 
his  ;  but  he  was  spared  the  bitter  pang  of  thinking  that  the 
woman  he  not  only  so  fondly  loved,  but  so  highly  esteemed, 
■was  to  be  given  up  for  life  to  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  pos- 
sessing such  a  treasure,  and  with  whom  a  heart  and  mind  like 
hers,  he  was  sure,  never  could  have  experienced  anything  like 
comfort.  And  yet,  to  think  of  her  wandering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  it  might  be,  with  only  Dawson  to  protect  her, 
young,  beautiful,  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  world 
as  she  was — it  was  terrible!  Yet  he  knew,  and  therefore 
trusted  much  to  her  strength  of  mind,  her  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  above  all,  to  her  strictly  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, to  carry  her  safely  through  all  that  she  might  have  of 
difficulty  to  encounter.  Oswald  gently  but  decidedly  blamed 
her  for  the  step  she  had  taken  to  deliver  herself  from  the 
hated  and  dreaded  marriage.  Edward — v/as  it  not  natural  ? 
— took  her  part ;  and  though  they  differed  on  this  point,  ia 
every  other,  as  regarded  the  dear  lost  one,  they  perfectly 
agreed;  and  Oswald  did  his  best  to  support  Edward  under 
his  bitter  disappointment  and  deep  anxiety  for  her  future  fate. 

Whilst  they  were  talking  on  this  deeply-interesting  subject, 
Edward's  newspaper  was  brought  in.  Oswald,  whilst  Ed- 
ward answered  a  note  upon  business  his  servant  gave  him, 
took  up  the  paper,  and  his  eye  fell  at  once  upon  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"Marria-ge  in  High  Life. — Yesterday,  at  St.  P -'s  Church,  B 

Street,  Sir  Frederick  Ashton  Audeley,  of  Vakhead,  hi  County  T ,  Ireland, 

and  of  Downington  Hall,  Y shire,  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful 

and  accomplished  daughter  of  Arthur  St.  Lawrence,  Esq.  The  wedding,  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  indisposition  of  the  bride,  was  strictly  private ;  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  happy  couple  started  for  Dover,  on  their  way  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Their  origintU  intention  had  been  to  pass  the  honeymoon  at  Valchead; 
but  it  was  thought  that  a  visit  to  some  of  the  Gerniaai  Spas  would  be  beneficial 
to  Lady  Audeley,  and  Sir  Frederick  therefore  altered  his  plans  accordingly." 

Oswald  showed  the  paragraph  to  Edward,  telling  him,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  papers  Audeley  had  himself  written 
and  given  to  Charles,  who  had  told  him  afterwards  they 
would  be  inserted  in  this  day's  newspapers,  and  that  of  course 
this  paragraph  was  one  of  them. 

"  Well  done,  man  of  the  world!"  said  Edward,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  as  he  indignantly  threw  down  the  paper  upon  the  table 
near  him.  "  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  almost  frantic  grief— 
for  such  it  was,  by  your  accouut,  Thoroton — and  his  cutting 
disappointment — the  thought  of  self,  the  dread  of  ridicule 
and  hha'nc,  were  still  uppermost  in  his  mind;  and  he  could 
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plan  and  arrange  so  as  to  screen  himself  from  disgrace;  and 
yet  he  had  no  feelino;  for  that  of  others,  but  took  a  fiend-like 
advantage  of  it.  Still,  thank  Heaven!  ho  has  reaped  no  benefit 
from  his  diabolical  proceedings.  But  oh,  my  beloved  Olivia!" 
continued  Edward,  his  anger  against  the  author  of  their 
mutual  misery  softening  at  once  to  almost  tears  of  anguish, 
as  ho  thought  of  the  wandering  beloved  one — "oh,  my  ever, 
ever  dear  Olivia!  whither  are  you  gone? — what  will  be  your 
fate? — shall  I  ever  hear  of  you  again?  for,  to  sec  you ' — I  must 
not  even  hope  it — "  And  in  this  almost  utter  despondency 
Oswald  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Oh !  she  was  beauty's  self,  and  shone  in  matchless  symmetry.  WTien 
shall  I  hear  news  of  her  ?  How  support  her  absence  and  bear  her  loss  ?  My 
hopes  are  but  as  the  fantastic  dreams  of  night ;  yet  witli  this  liopelessness  my 
love  does  but  increase,  even  as  a  star  shows  brightest  in  the  blackest  night." 

Traxslatiox  of  an  Arab  SONa. 

"  Oh,  my  afflicted  heart  1  she's  gone  for  ever!" 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    j 

A  WEEK  elapsed  before  St.  Lawrence's  affairs  were  suffi- 
ciently arranged  to  allow  him  to  return  with  Oswald  to 
Rochdale,  where  indeed  his  presence  was  much  needed,  as 
Clara's  previously  slight  indisposition  was  decidedly  increased 
by  her  extreme  aiisery  about  her  sister.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  secret  of  Olivia's  (light  seemed  quite  safe,  though 
nothing  could  have  effected  this  but  the  strict  privacy  of  the 

unhappy  marriage  and  all  concerning  it.    Even  Lord  M , 

used  as  he  was  to  his  nephew's  caprices,  was  but  little  sur- 
prised when  he  was  informed  by  a  note  from  Audeley  himself 
which  he  sent  from  Dover,  "  that  their  plans  were  suddenly 
changed,  and  that  they  were  just  going  to  cross  to  Calais, 
&c.  ^c."  He  laughed,  and  said  to  his  daughter  that  Frederick 
was  certainly  the  most  changeable  fellow  in  the  world;  but 
in  this  instance  he  declared  "  he  had  acted  wisely,  as  he 
was  sure  that  sweet  creature  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
harassed  by  her  father's  difficulties,  and  that  the  total  change 
of  scene  would  do  her  good;  and,  thanks  to  railroads,  people 
migiit  now  be  off  for  any  place  they  liked  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  with  little  or  no  trouble:  it  was  not  so  in  his  young  days." 
From  Dover  Sir  Frederick  crossed  to  Calais  instantly, 
procured  a  passport  there,  and  determined  to  travel  about  as 
Sir  Frederick  Ashton;  for  by  dropping  his  own  surname  he 
felt  ho  was  niore  likely  to  preserve  the  incopnito  he  so  much 
dcsiicd.  lie  went  at  once  to  Germany,  visiting  various  psirts 
of  it  where  he  thought  it  most  probable  that  ho  might  find 
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Olivia;  but  he  went  about  en  cacliette  as  it  were,  so  terribly 
afi'aid  was  lie  of  being  met  and  recognised  by  any  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  would  send  Charles  in  every  direction 
whenever  he  stopped  for  a  time  anywhere,  in  the  faint  hope 
that  he  might  find  out  Olivia,  although  common  sense  told 
him  that  there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  success;  for  he  felt 
sure  she  would  avoid  places  of  much  resort,  and  thus  to  trace 
her  at  all  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  Still,  by  wandering  about 
in  this  way,  he  gained  time.  He  had  been  able  to  see  the 
English  papers  pretty  frequently  upon  his  first  "going  abroad, 
and  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  no  observations 
upon  the  strange  event  had  made  their  way  into  those  he 
had  seen,  and  they  were  the  most  widely  circulated  and  the 
most  fashionable  ones.  But  what  a  restless,  wretched,  irri- 
table state  of  mind  was  hisi — hiding  himself  from  everybody, 
from  the  fear  of  meeting  some  one  who  would  I'ecognise  him; 
sometimes  buoying  himself  up  with  a  faint  hope  of  finding 
the  woman  for  whom  he  continued  to  feel  the  most  ardent 
and  consuming  passion,  at  others  in  utter  despair,  and  per- 
fectly convinced  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

After  some  months'  travelling  about  Germany,  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  go  to  Naples,  having  heard  Olivia  more  than 
once  say  how  ardently  she  desired  to  see  Italy,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it,  and  thinking  that  it  was  just  possible  she 
might  have  gone  thither.  At  Naples,  though  he  lived  as 
usual  in  a  very  secluded  manner,  he  remained  long  enough  to 
enable  his  servant  to  search  the  place  thoroughly,  and  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  English  women  who  were  there,  believing 
that  Olivia's  extreme  beauty  must  make  her  observed  and 
talked  of  wherever  she  went.  Then  he  visited  Florence  in 
the  same  way,  but  equally  in  vain;  and  there  his  good  luck 
in  having  hitherto  escaped  all  recognition  failed  him;  for  one 
evening  when  he  went  out,  though  almost  in  the  dusk,  he 
suddenly  encountered  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintances,  who 

had  himself  been  a  frequent  morning  lounger  in  C Street, 

and  whose  visits  and  style  of  conversation  used  much  to 
annoy  Olivia. 

"What,  Audeley! — you  here — you.  Benedick,  the  married 
man — at  last!  I  am  late  in  my  congratulations,  not  having 
seen  you  since  the  fatal  day,  which  I  always  term  the  wed- 
ding one;  but  I  do  give  you  joy.  You  will  next  spring  have 
the  handsomest  woman  in  all  London  to  present  as  your 
wife.  How  she  ?o?7nook  at  the  drawing-room  I  But  where 
are  you  ?    I  shall  call  upon  Lady  Audeley  to-morrow  without 

fail.    You  must  let  F take  a  cast  of  her  whilst  here;  she 

•would  make  a  beautiful  bust  in  marble  —  quite  the  classic 
face  and  head;  you  must  positively.  But  tell  mo  where  you 
are." 

"  I  am  at  the  Hotel  de ,"  said  Sir  Frederick;  "  but  Lady 

Audeley  is  at  L for  the  baths,  for  her  health,  I  gneve  to 
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say,  is  rot  good.  I  came  here  expressly  to  make  some  pur- 
chases for  her  from  the  artist  you  have  just  mentioned,  and 
now  that  my  business  is  finished,  I  shall  start  probably  to- 
morrow. So  farewell,  Anderson,  an  revoir.  In  Loudon  next 
spring,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh!  before  that — I  am  going  to  L with  a  party  next 

•week,  and  shall  hope  to  find  Lady  Audeiey  and  yourself  still 
there." 

Sir  Frederick  nodded,  but  made  no  answer,  and  walked 
rapidly  away,'8urpri?ed  but  delighted  to  find  his  secret  was 
still  kept,  yet  sick  at  heart  for  the  loss  of  Olivia;  for  there 
is  no  denying  that  he  had  loved  and  continued  to  love  her 
with  an  aifection  that  even  astonished  himself. 

Audeiey  at  last,  having  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
Olivia's  flight  was  yet  a  concealed  event,  returned  to  his  own 
country,  though  feeling  that  he  had  still  to  act  a  part  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  with  tolerable  success  for  any 
length  of  time.  However,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  baffled 
while  there  was  the  remotest  possibility  that  by  careful 
planning  and  contriving  he  might  attain  the  desired  end. 
For  the  present,  then,  ho  took  care  that  his  arrival  should  be 
preceded  by  the  following  paragraph  which  he  made  his 
valet  forward  to  the  principal  London  newspaper: — 

"  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Frederick  Audeiey  is  shortly  expected  to  return 
to  England,  or  rather,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  visit  his  place  in  Ireland,  to 
arrange  some  necessary  business  there.  We  hear  that  Lady  Audeiey  is  not  to 
return  with  the  Raronet,  as  she  continues  in  delicate  health,  and  is  advised  for 
the  present  to  reside  in  a  milder  climate  than  her  native  one." 

All  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  Olivia,  as  well  as  the 
world  in  general,  saw  this  announcement;  and  her  friends 
wondered  that  the  singular — the  almost  unprecedented  — 
event  of  Olivia's  flight  from  her  husband,  immediately  after 
her  wedding,  had  never  yet  apparently  transpired.  Certainly 
the  chances  of  its  being  divulged  lay  between  St.  Lawrence's 
three  servants  and  Audeley's  valet,  so  greatly  had  all  other 
cii'cumstanccs  at  the  time  favouied  its  concealment ;  they 
therefore  presumed  that  the  discretion  of  some,  and  the 
desire  of  the  reward  in  others,  had  prevailed  over  the  love 
of  talking  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  people — nay,  not  unfrequently 
amongst  the  higher  also. 

A  few  nifuiths  after  Olivia's  departure,  Clara  had  the 
blessed  comfort  of  the  letter  from  her  sister,  though  without 
date,  or  any  sort  of  allusion  to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which 
she  was  residing,  and  it  came  to  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  post,  having  been  evidently  put  in  in  London. 
She  said  she  was  as  little  unhappy  as  the  nature  of  events 
could  allow  her  to  be;  that  she  continued  to  be  blessed  with 
perfect  health ;  and  tliat  she  was  beginning  to  get  on  very 
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tolerably  throiTjh  her  own  exertions,  especially  from  her 
talent  on  the  h.irp.  She  added  that  she  wnuid  not,  althoufrh 
perhaps  such  a  pleasure  might  have  been  mtinajred,  allow 
herself  the  deli<iiit  of  letters  from  th.ise  she  \ovvd  so  fondly 
as  she  did  tiie  dear  inhabitants  of  Rochdale;  so  fearfully  did 
she  expect  tliey  would  bo  filled  with  urgent  entreaties  that 
ghe  -would  return  to  Sir  Frederick,  which  ehe  said  she  could 
not  do,  and  that  to  refuse  any  request  of  theirs  would  be  to 
her  exquisitely  painful.  She  said  that  she  had  ve-y  hi.tely 
had  the  comf(".rt  of  hearing  that  her  beloved  relations  were 
well,  and  that  her  father  was  still  at  Rochdale;  but  she  never 
oncG  alluded  t<>  Edward  Carleton.  The  ending  of  her  letter 
touched  them  deeply: — 

"  I  have  ir;any  uneasy  momenta  when  I  think  that  those  boK.ved  ones  whose 
good  opinion  1  was  blessed  with,  and  still  covet,  may  have  condemned  me  for 
jny  flight— lest  they  should  think  that,  having  saerificed  n}y  lilicrty  as  I  have 
done,  1  should  have  saeviliced  my  whole  future  life  also.  But  no  one,  until 
similarly  tried,  can  thoroughly  enter  into  the  feelings  of  my  heart  and  mind  on 
that  dreadful  occasion — feelings  that  seemed  actually  to  revolt,  oven  to  loath- 
in"  from  so  rear  and  irrevocable  a  cciinexion  with  one  "vho  had  behaved  so 
ungenerously — so  basely-_aiid  of  whose  general  character  1  had  so  bad  an 
opinion.  !f  !  iiave  erred,  still  I  have  a  punishment  more  or  less  in  my  suffer- 
icgs— for  suftVring  it  must  be  to  hve,  comparatively  speaking,  •  loveless,  joyless, 
vncndearod,'  in  the  midst  of  strangers  on  whom  I  can  have  no  claim  for  kind- 
ness or  affection.  Still  it  is  loss  painful  to  be  parted  from  friends  we  most 
fondly  love  than  to  live  with  those  we  despise  as  well  as  dislike,  oh!  all  ye 
dear  ones!  be  thcreferc  merciful  in  your  judgment  of  me— merciful  as  1  trust 
will  be  my  Heavenly  Father  to  his  erring  child.  Make  every  allowance  for  the 
last  trial  I  had  to  undergo,  and  think  not  too  hardly  of  me  if  1  have  only  borne 
it  in  part." 

Sir  Frederick,  when  he  quitted  the  continent,  went  at  once 
to  Ireland,  wluro  he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
almost  total  seclusion.  But  before  the  year  was  ended,  some 
strange  reports  be^an  to  be  circulated  ;  yet  these  were  more 
or  less  quieted  by  another  paragraph,  from  his  own  iieu  again, 
which  was  inserted  as  before  in  the  most  widely-circulated 
papers : — 

"  We  understand  that  Sir  Frederick  Audcley  intends  to  reside  some  time  at 
his  estate  in  Ireland,  as  he  is  making  some  improvements  there,  and  for- 
tunately that  part  cf  the  '  Emerald  Isle'  is  perfectly  quiet.  It  is  reported  that 
Lady  Audeley  means  to  reside  altogether  abroad,  and  that  with  the  perfect 
consent  of  the  Haronct ;  incompatibility  of  temper,  it  is  said,  being  the  existing 
cause  of  their  mutually-agreed-upon  separation." 

"My  nephew  must  be  mad,  or  a  fool,  which  latter  I  cer- 
tainly never  ihouulu  him,"  said  Lord  M ,  as  he  read,  the 

above,  feeling  al.'^o  homewhat  more  than  commonly  excited  by 
a  rather  long  and  painful  fit  of  the  gout.  "  Did  my  beautiful 
Joan  of  Arc  I'vt  r  give  you  an  idea  of  being  a  vixen,  Sophy?" 
turning  towards  Mrs.  SelbornCi  at  whose  house  he  was  then 
staying. 
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"  Ne^er,  dear  father;  but  I  always  did  believe  that  poor 
Olivia  was  persuaded  into  marrying  Frederick,  to  alleviate 
her  fathei's  pecuniary  embarrassments,  for  which,  I  rather 
imagine,  his  uncle's  legacy  was  insufficient." 

"Peisuaded,  indeed  I — why,  surely  it  is  not  so  dreadful  a 
thing  for  a  girl  to  marry  a  haudson^.e  and  agreeable  man, 
with  one  of  the  oldest  baronetcies  in  England,  and  twenty 
thousand  a- year.  However,  whatever  be  the  cause,  this  sepa- 
ration is  a  silly  and  a  provoking  thing;  for  if  Fj-ederick  has 
no  children,  his  title,  as  you  know,  will  become  extinct;  which 
will  be  a  great  pity  in  my  opinion.  The  Audeleys  are  a  fine 
old  race.  Well,  I  did  hope  at  one  time,  Sophy,  you  would 
have  been  his  wife." 

"  I  am  far  better  off  as  I  am,  as  plain  Mrs.  Selbome,"  said 
Sophy  with  a  proud  and  happy  smile,  as  she  thought  of  her 
affectionate  and  excellent  husband.  "  You  know,  dear  father, 
what  I  have  long  thought  of  Frederick's  character,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  last  that  ever  could  have  attached  so  highly-prin- 
cipled and  right-minded  a  girl  as  Olivia  St.  Lawrence  seemed 
to  me  to  be."  And  then,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  now 
that  all  that  had  so  deeply  distressed  her  was  long  ago  past 
and  gone,  she  U>\d  her  father  everything  that  related  to  her 
own  former  feelings  for  her  cousin,  and  his  cruel  behavioui' 
towards  herself. 

Such  was   Lord  M 's  fond  affection  for  his  charming 

daughter,  that  this  confidence  actually  tended  more  to  lessen 
his  partiality  for  his  nephew  than  all  his  other  faults,  or,  to 
speak  the  right  word,  vices,  put  together.  "  Well,"  he  said 
with  enei-gy,  "  then  ail  I  can  say,  Sophy,  is,  that  after  all  he 
is  a  confounded  good-for-nothing  dog,  and  not  worthy  either 
of  yourself  or  tliat  glorious  creature  his  wife;  but  1  shall  wiite 
directly  to  Frederick,  and  ask  him  what  it  all  means,  if  1  can 
forgive  him  for  what  you  have  just  told  me,  Sophy." 

Lord  M did  write,  for  his  anger  never  could  last  long; 

but  the  answer  was  as  short  as  unsatisfactory,  only  saying  he 
3'eferred  his  uncle  to  the  paragi-aphhe  alluded  to  for  the  reason 
of  their  no  longer  living  together. 

And  thus  time  passed  on.  At  intervals  a  welcome  letter 
came  to  Roclidale  from  Olivia,  giving  a  good  account  of  her 
health,  but  evificntly  written  in  very  subdued  spii-its;  and  how 
could  tliey  exppct  it  to  be  otherwise? — was  she  not  an  exile 
from  her  country  and  all  whom  she  best  lovod? — and  although 
she  spoke  of  getting  on  "well  at  last,  did  not  that  prove  that 
she  must  have  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with  pre- 
viously ?  It  certainly  insinuated  as  much.  These  letters alv* ay 
bon*  the  London  postmark,  though  fromdifi'erent  parts  of  it; 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  help  them  even  to  conjecture  or 
trace  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  were  confided.  She 
always  expressed,  however,  comfort  from  the  conviction  she 
had  by  eome  means  acquix'cd,  that  her  father's  mode  of  life  was 
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much  changed  for  the  better;  and  that  indeed  was  the  case. 
Living  wlieie  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  tempted  to  break 
the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  daughter,  to  give  up  every 
species  of  play,  he  at  first,  it  is  most  true,  found  the  time  hang 
heavily  on  his  hands;  for  as  it  is  said  there  is  no  excitement 
equal  to  that  of  gambling,  the  total  absence  of  such  excitement 
must  for  a  while  be  keenly  felt;  but  Oswald  and  Clara  did  ali 
in  their  power  to  please  and  amuse  him,  and  revive  tastes 
and  pursuits  that  in  early  life  had  not  been  altogether  quite 
wanting  in  him.  His  health  had  greatly  suffered  from  the 
other  sad  habit  he  had  so  long  indulged  in;  the  whole  nervous 
system  was  shattered,  the  stomach  weakened,  and  appetite 
almost  entirely  gone;  so  that  at  last  his  son-in-law,  who  had 
gained  much  iniluence  over  him,  persuaded  him  to  see  a  clever 
physician  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. The  medical  man  in  question  insisted  upon  a  decided 
renouncement,  even  of  the  lessened  portions  of  opium  he  had 
brought  himself  to;  recommended  his  being  as  much  in  the 
air  as  possible,  and  taking  regular  exercise  on  horseback.  St. 
Lawrence  did  strictly  follow  this  advice,  for  he  had  been 
getting  very  uneasy  about  himself,  and  reaped  decided  benefit 
from  these  simple  prescriptions,  but  it  was  evident,  even  to 
himself,  that  his  constitution  had  prematurely  given  way, 
and  that  henceforth  he  must  only  hope  for  tolerable  health — 
he  who  for  so  many  years  had  enjoyed  it  in  perfection. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  his  bodily  sufferings  decreased, 
the  disquiet  of  his  mind  became  greater.  The  disgrace  which 
really  was  attached  to  him,  and  which,  however  generally 
concealed,  was  known  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  now  no  longer  hardened  by  the  worldly 
levity  of  his  former  dissipated  associates,  who,  although  they 
would  certainly  have  shrunk  from  the  bare  idea  of  cheating  at 
play,  yet  had  no  scruple  of  hazarding  their  own  fortunes,  and 
risking  the  ruin  of  those  who  depended  upon  them,  by  regular 
gambling  and  betting  outi-ageously  upon  the  play  of  others. 
In  the  peaceful  and  beautiful  shades  of  Rochdale,  St.  Lawrence 
had  ample  time  to  look  into  himself,  and  to  listen,  however 
unwillingly,  to  the  voice  of  that  hitherto  half-stifled  conscience, 
which,  now  that  it  was  once  roused,  forced  him  to  confess  how 
wretchedly  he  had  mispent  his  life,  and  how  much  misery  he 
had  occasioned  all  those  whose  happiness  depended  upon  him, 
and  the  preservation  of  which  ought  to  have  been  his  first 
consideration.  Oswald  was  one  of  those  watchful  and  sensible 
clergymen  who  take  their  time  in  endeavouring  to  bring  back 
the  wandering  sheep  to  the  fold  of  "  the  Good  Shepherd  :"  he 
rather  sought  to  entice  than  to  drive  them  thither,  for  he 
had  fortunately  already  learned  "  the  gracious  lesson  of 
moderation,  that  silken  string  that  runs  through  the  pearl 
chain  of  ali  the  virtues ;"  and  therefore  was  it  that  he  did  not 
injudiciously  go  to  work  either  hastily  «r  violently  with  his 
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disgraced  father-in-law.  He  did  not,  on  his  first  arrival  at 
the  rectory,  inundate  him  with  religious  works,  or  force  upon 
him  serious  conversation.  No:  he  kept  such  readings  and 
remonstrances  for  a  time  in  the  background,  and  began  by 
contributing  in  every  possible  and  right  way  to  his  comfort 
and  his  amusement,  by  doing  all  he  could  to  strengthen  his 
health,  and  entertain  his  mind;  which  latter  he  effected  by 
procuring  him  at  first  liglit  yet  harmless  works  for  his  perusal, 
and  by  inviting  to  his  table,  much  oftener  than  he  would  have 
done  for  his  own  pleasure,  those  friends  and  neighbours,  who 
were  within  reach.  All  this  kind  attention,  added  to  the 
daily  tenor  of  the  lives  of  the  young  rector  and  his  sweet  and 
improving  wife,  made  a  gradual  but  due  impression  on  the 
softening  heart  and  opening  mind  of  St.  Lawience.  Oswald 
had  waited  patiently  for  the  "still  small  voice,"  and  at  last  it 
came  really  and  truly  to  the  unhappy  and  sinful  man ;  and 
then  that  mild  but  firm  minister  of  God  first  gently  probed, 
and  afterwards  poured  healing  wine  and  oil  into,  the  wounds 
of  conscience  ;  for  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  only  atonement  he 
could  look  to,  and  the  anxious  man  listened  to,  and  finally 
acknowledged  the  truth  and  justice  of  all  he  said.  Gradually 
St.  Lawrence  began  to  take  some  interest  in  the  rational 
pursuits  and  innocent  pleasures  of  life ;  and  when  the  day 
came  on  which  he  stood  before  the  font  as  sponsor  to  his  first 
grandchild,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  become,  comparatively 
speaking, new-born;  that  he  was  not  the  same  man  that  he  had 
been  a  year  ago;  and  as  he  gave  the  cherished  infant  his  own 
name,  he  secretly  prayed  that  the  child  mijiht  never  have 
anything  else  in  common  with  his  faulty  grandsire. 

On  that  day,  when  Clara  beheld  her  father's  tears  mingling 
with  the  blessings  he  uttered  over  the  unconscious  infant, 
how  fervently  did  she  not  also  in  her  inmost  heart  bless  her 
husband  ibr  having  been  the  human  means  of  working  such 
a  change  in  that  father!  But,  perhaps  she  still  more  fervently 
blessed  the  beloved,  the  self-exiled  sister,  who  had  been  the 
original  cause  of  all,  by  leading  her  own  affections  gradually 
towards  that  excellent  husband,  after  having  kindly  yet 
decidedly  opened  her  eyes  to  all  that  false  gloss  of  sentiment 
and  transient  admiration  for  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  that 
had  for  a  time  made  so  vivid  an  impression  upon  her 
youthful  heai't  and  excitable  imagination.  After  the  cere- 
mony in  the  pretty  village  church  of  Rochdale.  Clara,  on  her 
return  to  hor  happy  home,  threw  herself  into  Oswald's  arms 
and  said — "  Oswald!  dearest  Oswald!  I  do  think  this  has 
been  the  h:)ppiest  day  of  my  life!  What  a  blessing  is  it  to  see 
our  poor  father  as  ho  now  is! — becoming  contented  and  right- 
minded,  and  1  trust  also  more  or  less  happy — happy  as  far 
as  any  one  can  feel  who  cannot  forcfet.  But  my  poor,  poor 
Olivia!  she  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  comfort. 
She  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  yoiu-self,  Oswald,  from  that 
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bad  man  whose  wife  she  now  is.  alas!  Oh!  she  has  been  all 
to  me — and  now  she  is  not  here  to  witness  my  happiness. 
Poor,  poor  sister!  You  may  think  she  M-as  wrong,  Oswald,  in 
having  talieu  upon  herself  those  marriage  vows  she  did  not 
intend  to  fulfil  ;  but  still  remember  how  long,  how  sorely 
she  had  been  tried — thiuk,  too,  what  it  would  have  been  for 
her,  after  loving  such  a  man  as  Edward — and  now,"  she 
added,  raising  her  bright  sweet  eyes  towards  her  husband's 
face,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness — "now  1  can  so 
thoroughly  well  judge  of  her  feelings  by  my  ow^n — think 
what  it  would  have  been  for  iier  to  have  pasted  a  whole  life 
with  one  so  unworthy  as  Sir  Frederick.  Oh!  it  would  have 
been  too  dreadful  for  her  to  have  endured — a  life,  a  whole 
long  life,  perhaps!"  and  then  tears  of  affection  and  pity  fell 
upon  her  blooming  cheeks,  whilst  Oswald  kissed  them  away 
with  every  expression  of  love  and  sympathy  for  herself  and 
the  absent,  the  lamented,  though  as  he  still  considered  her, 
the  erring  Olivia. 

About  the  end  of  the  third  year  from  Olivia's  departure,  a 
box  arrived  one  day  at  Rochdale  directed  to  Clara — an  event 
which  rarely  happened  in  her  quiet  way  of  life.  It  was 
opened — when,  oh,  joy  unspeakable  I  she  found  it  contained  a 
likeness  of  Olivia,  her  very  self;  the  size  nearly  half  that  of 
life,  her  hair  as  usual  plainly  braided,  with  the  one  thick  plait 
at  the  back  of  her  head,  a  white  dress  close  up  to  hei'  finely 
turned  throat,  and  her  black  lace  Spanish  mantilla  thrown 
carelessly  around  her.  But  what  a  pensive,  thoughtful  face 
was  there!  It  almost  seemed  as  if  a  tear  was  ready  to  start 
fipom  each  of  those  large  lustrous  eyes  ;  the  left  hand  just  held 
the  mantilla  upon  the  waist,  and  on  the  slender  third  finger 
of  that  hand  was  the  ring — the  sign  of  her  bondage — the 
wedding-ring. 

It  was  a  beauteous,  a  speaking  picture,  not  surpassed  by 
Bcechcroft's  Joan  of  Arc,  or  his  copy  of  the  latter  for  Edward. 
Yes,  that  was  a  treasure ;  for  though  the  portrait  of  her 
Spanish  grandmother  was  decidedly  like  Olivia,  yet  it  was 
not  herself:  it  was  too  gay,  too  thoughtless-looking — although 
spirited,  as  Audeley  ome  had  said,  it  had  not  enough  of  mind 
in  the  face  for  a  true  likeness  of  Olivia.  Tears  of  joy,  mixed 
with  those  of  sorrow,  bedewed  poor  Clara's  face,  whilst  her 
husband  and  her  remorseful  father  were  nearly  as  much 
touched,  when  they  contemplated  it  as  herself.  Now  all  those 
to  whom  £he  belonged,  or  who  most  loved  her,  possessed  her 
likeness ;  for,  to  Lord  M 'a  surprise,  who  could  not  under- 
stand such  a  wish  from  a  separated  husband,  Audeley  had 
not  only  requested  his  uncle  to  give  him  up  the  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  never  let  him  rest  in  peace  until  he  consented  ;  and  when 

Lord  M sent  it  to  him,  he  happened  to  find  out  that  ii 

was  immediately  taken  to  be  hung  up  in  his  bedroom. 

The  Rochdale  party  thought  it  but  right  to  acquaint  Audeley 
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when  they  received  their  occasioual  letters  from  Olivia, 
informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  even  from  these  accept- 
able epistles  they  could  find  no  possible  clue  to  her  place  of 
abode.  They  did  not,  of  course,  send  him  her  letters,  for  they 
generally  contained  some  allusion  to  himself  that  would  not 
have  been  satisfactory  to  him  to  have  read ;  and  as  he  never 
asked  to  see  them,  they  concluded  that  he  guessed  their 
reasons  for  withholding  them  from  him.  Audeley  had  made 
a  point  of  writing  himself  every  now  and  then  to  St.  Lawrence, 
and  had  once  or  twice  invited  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Vale- 
head,  wliich  St.  Lawrence  excused  himself  from,  on  the  plea 
of  indifferent  health  and  the  distance.  Still  Audeley  took 
care  to  keep  up  their  intercourse  by  not  unfrequently  sending 
his  father-in-law  some  new  and  amusing  publications;  a  small 
quantity  of  choice  and  rare  wine,  or  some  other  mark  of 
attention  he  thought  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  received  a  few  lines  of  thanks  from  St.  Lawrence; 
and  as  these  things  were  forwarded  from  London,  and  often 
through  the  medium  of  Audeley's  friends,  it  proved  to  the 
world  that  the  father  and  son-in-law  continued  ou  good  terais, 
notwithstanding  the  alienation  that  had  taken  place  between 
the  husband  and  wife. 

So  far  all  was  -well,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Olivia's  partial  sacrifice  of  self  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  her  fathers  name  from  open  disgrace,  if  not  from  some 
slight  but  perhaps  only  short-lived  suspicion.  Audeley  rarely 
went  to  Loudon,  and  when  he  did,  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
naturally,  as  the  Rochdale  party  concluded,  being  fearful  of 
hearing  some  unpleasant  observation,  or  finding  some  distress- 
ing ]-eport  might  be  in  circulation  respecting  his  separation 
from  Olivia,  Beyond  this  they  knew  little  of  him — how  he 
passed  his  life — whether  or  no  any  remorse  for  the  one  he 
had  hitherto  led  ever  visited  him — or  whether  the  irreligion 
that  had  marked  his  character  still  continued  in  its  full 
force,  they  had  no  means  of  learning  ;  and  so  the  years  went 
round. 

One  day  during  a  very  lovely  summerj  a  traveller  stopped 
at  the  Rectory  gate  at  Rochdale,  and  sent  in  a  note  to  Oswald, 
which  proved  to  be  from  one  of  his  London  acquaintances, 
introducing  to  his  notice  the  bearer  of  it,  a  Mr.  .Stowell,  who 
was  intending  to  make  a  tour  of  the  lakes:  the  writer  saying 
that  it  would  be  confeiYing  a  favour  on  himself  if  Oswald 
would  do  the  honours  of  the  one  close  to  which  he  lived,  and 
then  ]Mit  the  traveller  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  finest  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Ml".  Stowell  was  of  course  invited  to  remain  there  and  sleep 
at  the  Rectoi-y,  to  which  he  acceded  readily.  He  proved  to  be 
a  gentlemanly  and  well-informed  American,  who  nad  already 
Tisited  vai-ious  parts  of  Europe,  although  this  was  the  first 
time  of  his  being  in  England,    lie  profesaed  unqualified  admi- 
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ration  for  London,  and  all  that  he  had  hitherto  seen  of  the 
mother  country ;  appeared  to  have  none  of  the  unfortunate 
American  propensity  to  detract  from  English  merit;  and 
declared  he  looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  his  Jake 
tour,  havina;  been  already  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  country  through  which  he  had  that  morning  passed 
ou  his  way  to  Rochdale.  The  afternoon  was  occupied  in 
showing  him  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouring  lake,  and  th« 
evening  passed  quickly  and  agreeably  in  pleasant,  and,  on 
Mr.  Stoweli's  part,  even  instructive  conversation ;  for  he  was 
evidently  a  very  clever  man,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal. 

Though  much  pressed  to  prolong  his  stay,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rochdale  early  the  following  day;  and  as  Clara  after 
breakfast  had  retired  to  her  own  morning-room  and  her  chil- 
dren, Mr.  Stoweli  before  his  departure  came,  escorted  by  St. 
Lawrence  and  Oswald,  to  take  leave  of  her.  The  moment  he 
entered  he  stopped  at  once  before  Olivia's  likeness,  apparently 
transfixed  by  surprise  or  admiration. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Thoroton,"  he  said,  without 
taking  his  eyes  otf  the  picture;  "but  may  I  ask  whose  por- 
trait that  is  'i — for  it  is  evidently  a  likeness." 

"  It  is  a  striking  likeness  of  a  mairied  daughter  of  mine 
living  in  Germany,"  was  St.  Lawrence's  invariable  answer  to 
similar  questions. 

"  Wonderful !"  resumed  Mr.  Stoweli.  "  I  never  could  have 
believed  one  picture  could  have  been  so  like  two  different  per- 
sons. Shortly  before  I  left  America,  1  went  with  a  young 
friend  of  mine  to  Niagara  for  a  couple  of  days,  to  show  him 
that  most  stupendous  of  Nature's  works.  There  happened  to 
be  a  great  many  visiters  there  at  the  time,  and  amongst  others 
an  English  lady  whom  I  sat  opposite  to  at  dinner — whom 
once  to  see  it  were  impossible  to  forget,  although  1  say  it," 
he  added,  smiling,  "who  have  a  very  pretty  wife  of  my  own; 
that  lady's  resemblance  to  this  portrait  of  your  daughter, 
Mr.  St.  Lawrence,  is  most  extraordinary." 

"  And  did  you  not  know  her  name?"  said  Clara,  as  care- 
lessly as  she  could,  yet  stooping  over  her  little  boy,  as  if  to 
arrange  some  part  of  his  dress,  that  she  might  hide  the  deep 
emotion  that  agitated  her  whilst  awaiting  his  aiiswei'. 

"  I  am  not  sure.  There  were  several  English  there,  and 
most  of  the  names  were  rather  common  ones;  but  still  1  think 

it  was .     I  declare,  then,  I  cannot  remember.     Sh.e  was 

always  mentioned  as  the  beautiful  Englishwoman!  and, 
at  all  events,  she  was  either  married  or  a  widow,  by  the 
wedding  ring  I  saw  upon  her  delicate-looking  hand.  She 
was  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  and  two  or  three  children. 
Tho  gentleman  was  evidently  an  American,  though  from 
what  part  of  our  country  he  came  I  did  not  know.  My 
friend  kept  me  during  these  two  days  in  a  continued  state  of 
bustle  and  movement,  and  it  was  only  this  once  at  dinner, 
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and  a  short  time  after  it,  that  my  attention  was  draMn  to  this 
beautiful  creature.  All  the  men  were  crazy  about  her  ;  only 
they  said  she  kept  them  at  such  a  tremendous  distance  they 
were  quite  afraid  of  her.  For  my  part  I  should  have  been 
more  inclined  to  pity  than  fear  her,  the  usual  cast  of  her 
countenance  M'as  so  intensely  melancholy.  Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  the  portrait,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the 
deep  interest  he  was  exciting  in  the  minds  of  his  auditors : 
"just  her  style  of  dress,  too — only  that  she  wore  black  instead 
of  white — but  her  gown  was  made  exactly  in  that  way  ;  close 
up  to  the  throat ;  the  same  sort  of  black  lace  drapery  too:  for 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that,  because  some. lady  admired 
and  asked  where  she  bought  her  scarf.  She  replied,  that  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  a  Spanish  lady,  a  nlation  of  her 
family,  and  that  it  was  a  real  mantilla ;  and  then  the  lady 
■who  had  asked  about  it  insisted  that  she  should  put  it  on  her 
head  in  the  true  Spanish  manner.  Happening  to  hear  r/ie  say 
I  had  been  in  Spain,  she  applied  to  me  to  know  if  it  was  placed 
properly,  and  truly  Spanish  did  that  noble  creature  look  in  it 
when  so  put  on — the  national  iigure,  too,  only  taller — the  same 
style  of  carriage  and  walk.  I  fancied  myself  almost  again  in 
Andalusia." 

"  Strange  she  should  so  resemble  my  sister! — and  you  know 
nothing  more  of  your  interesting  unknown?"  said  Clara,  as- 
suming a  gaiety  she  did  not  feel. 

"  No,  Mrs.  Thoroton — for  she  was  off  the  following  day;  and 
besides,  as  I  said,  I  am  a  married  man,"  he  c<jntinued,  laugh- 
ing: "  and  I  hold  myself  bound  to  think  of  no  lady  long  toge- 
ther but  my  own  little  wife  ;  however,  I  believe  1  shall  not 
easily  forget  that  beautiful  and  interesting  being  at  Niagara, 
nor  yourself  either,  with  all  the  kindness  and  hospitaUty  that 
has  been  shown  me  here." 

Then  shaking  hands  with  the  trio,  and  patting  the  curly 
head  of  the  handsome  little  Arthur,  he  left  the  party  so  asto- 
nished at  all  they  had  heard,  that  Oswald  almost  forgot  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  go  down  to  the  hall-door  with  their  agree- 
able guest  to  see  him  fairly  off,  and  express  the  hope  that 
they  might  meet  again. 

So  at  last  they  had  a  clue  at  least  to  the  part  of  the  world 
where  their  lost  beloved  one  had  taken  refuge ;  and  she  had 
been  well  when  Mr.  Stowell  had  seen  her,  and  experiencing 
some  enjoyment ;  for  visiting  the  Falls  of  Niagara  would  be  a 
great  one  they  knew  to  her  enthusiastic  nature ;  and  she  was 
represented  as  being  what  they  felt  so  sure,  under  existing 
circumstances,  she  would  be, — more  than  commonly  retiring 
and  distant  in  manner  at  least  towards  men. 

"Ah,  yes!"  said  Clara,  clasping  her  hands  gratefully  as 
she  gazed  at  the  dear  portrait  which  had  been  the  happy 
tause  of  this  partial  discovery  of  her  sister's  fate :  "  yes,  I 
feel  sure,  quite  sure,  that  she  will  one  day  come  back  again— 
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quite,  quite  sure!"  and  then  she  seized  upon  little  Arthur, 
covered  him  with  caresses,  and  held  him  up  to  look  at  his  pretty 
aunt's  face.  Should  Audeley  be  informed  of  this  light  that 
had  been  thrown  so  unexpectedly  upon  the  late  darkness  of 
Olivia's  fate  ?  They  decided  not — it  could  do  no  real  good, 
and  it  might,  they  thought,  be  productive  of  some  discom- 
fort. But  Oswald  wrote  to  Edward,  for  his  life  was  so  really 
unhappy  a  one,  though  he  went  on  his  usual  course,  attending 
to  his  profession  and  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  his 
aged  mother,  that  they  were  all  anxious,  when  it  was  possi- 
ble, to  mitigate  his  sorrow;  and  they  had  never  failed  to  let 
him  know  when  they  heard  from  Olivia,  though  they  did  not 
think  it  right  to  let  him  see  her  letters.  They  wished  not  to 
keep  up  in  his  heart  and  mind  a  too  tender  recollection,  only 
to  lessen  the  misery  he  continued  to  experience  as  to  the  un- 
certainty of  her  position  in  life,  and  the  fear  that  ever  haunted 
him  that  she  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  there  were  no 
means  of  alleviating.  But  Edward  Carleton  was  an  altered 
man:  by  nature  lively  and  animated  in  the  extreme,  turning 
to  every  trilling  thing  for  amusement  with  almost  boyish 
spirits,  ho  had  become  grave,  absent,  and  careworn.  Still 
many  a  pretty  woman  would  have  gladly  attracted  the  cle- 
ver, interesting,  and  highly- appreciated  barrister;  but  no  one 
succeeded  :  their  arrows  glanced  back,  perhaps,  upon  their 
own  hearts.  But  Edward's  remained  untouched  by  any  of 
them.  Olivia's  picture.  Flora,  and  these  occasional  tidings 
of  the  still  tenderly- beloved  exile,  were  his  sole  pleasures ;  but 

"  His  peace  was  gone — his  heart  was  broken." 

What  incalculable  mischief  and  misery  had  not  the  selfish, 
faulty  life  of  St.  Lawrence  occasioned! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


[  "  Quand  I'autel  est  souill6 

La  douleur  est  I'encons."— Db  Lamartink* 

"  Alas !  I  have  nor  hope,  nor  health, 
^  Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around ; 

Nor  that  content— surpassing  wealth — 

The  sage  in  contemplation  found."— P   B.  Shellby.   : 

Two  winters  after  the  visit  of  the  American  gentleman  to 
Rochdale,  where  all  from  that  time  had  been  proceeding 
(juietly  and  happily  as  usual,  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  found 

it  necessary  to  visit  his  place  in shire.     Downington  was 

an  excessively  pretty  and  comfortable  residence,  though 
inferior  to  Valehead  as  to  size  and  importance;  and  when 
he  had  been  established  there  some  little  time,  he  again  asked 
St.  Lawrence  to  come  to  him  at  least  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
now  that  they  were  so  comparatively  near  each  other;  and  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thoroton  would  accom- 
pany him.  St.  Lawrence  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  accept  the 
invitation,  but  he  so  disliked  the  idea  of  being  domesticated 
with  Sir  Frederick  alone,  that  he  persuaded^the  Thorotons 
to  go  with  him— to  which,  though  with  secret  reluctance, 
they  consented. 

In  the  month  of  February  accordingly  they  went.  Sir 
Frederick  received  them  with  his  accustomed  elegance  of 
manner,  and  with  every  attempt  at  cordiality;  yet  there  hung 
about  him  a  sort  of  embarrassment  and  constraint  that 
showed  he  felt  ill  at  ease  with  them  all;  and  the  feeling  was 
equally  shared  by  St.  Lawrence.  They  had  none  of  them 
seen  Audeley  since  Olivia's  flight,  and  altogether  it  was  at 
first  anything  but  an  agreeable  reunion.  However,  by  degrees 
all  went  on  more  comfortably,  and  the  Rochdale  party  per- 
ceived a  certain  degree  of  improvement  in  Sir  Frederick's 
habits  and  style  of  conversation.  Still  he  seldom  went  to 
church,  never  apparently  looked  into  anything  like  a  serious 
book,  and  occasionally  hinted,  as  formerly— but  only  when 
Oswald  was  absent— that  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  the 
world  but  hypocrisy  carried  on,  on  religious  subjects,  &c, 
&c.;  but  they  found  he  was  a  generous  master,  an  in- 
dulgent, nay,  a  careless  landlord;  although',  luckily  for 
him,  he  had  those  about  him  who  were  trustwortliy,  and 
saw  to  his  interests  as  well  as  those  of  his  tenants.  He 
never  alluded  to  Olivia;  but  they  found  out  by  a  letter  which 

some  trifling  circumstance  obliged   Lord  AI to  write  to 

Oswald,  that  the  good  old  peer,  having  at  labt  suspected 
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that  something  extraordinary  must  have  happened  to  occasion 
Lady  Audeley's  persevering  residence  abroad,  had  so  earnestly 
insisted  upon  being  informed  of  the  true  cause,  that  Audeley, 
under  promise  of  inviolable  secresy,  had  confided  the  singular 

event  to  his  uncle;  which  event  the  kind-hearted  Lord  M 

told  Oswald  he  deeply  deplored,  but  that  of  course  the  dis- 
tressing secret  was  perfectly  safe  with  himself. 

The  Rochdale  party's  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when 
one  day,  when  everybody  was  gone  out  but  Sir  Frederick, 
Mr.  Anderson  unexpectedly  appeared  at  Downington,  beiug 
on  his  way  to  a  part  of  the  country  which  compelled  him  to 
pass  so  close  to  it,  that  he  told  Audeley  he  could  not  resist 
coming  to  try  and  rouse  the  misanthrope,  for  such  he  declared 
his  former  gay  friend  was  become. 

';  "Why,  Audeley — what  on  earth  is  come  over  you?  alwaj's 
moping  to  death  in  the  country,  either  here  or  in  Irehind! 
forsaking  charming  London — your  once  favourite  club  life — 
cards — horse-buying — races — everything  you  liked  best — 1" 

"Oh,  I  get  old,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  "or  satiated  perhaps 
with  pleasures  of  which  I  have  had  my  share." 

"Very  pliilosophical,  indeed;  but  pleasure  is  pleasure  still, 
and  while  it  is  to  be  had,  quite  worth  having,  /thyik,  Audeley. 
Do  you  know,  your  strange  unnatural  seclusion  would  almost 
tempt  one  to  credit  the  foolish  reports  which  for  some  time 
past  have  been  going  about  in  the  world." 

"What  reports?"  said  Sir  Frederick,  immensely  annoyed, 
yet  trying  to  look  as  indiflereut  as  possible. 

"  Oh,  there  was  a  silly  talk,  at  one   time,  about   Lady 

Audeley  having  gone  off  from  her  father's  house  in  C 

Street  immediately  after  the  wedding,  though  why  and 
wherefore  of  course  nobody  could  guess;  for  you  are  not  the 
Bort  of  man  for  women  to  run  away  from,"  said  Anderson 
laughing. 

Sir  Fiederick  had  turned  to  the  fire  and  stirred  it  into  a 
tremendous  blaze,  to  occupy  himself  for  a  moment  and  hide 
the  deadly  paleness  that  he  felt  creeping  over  his  face,  and 
whilst  thus  engaged,  he  said — • 

"  Surely,  Anderson,  you  are  not  simple  enough  to  believe 
auch  a  story;  if  so,  the  next  nonsense  you  will  have  faith  in 
will  be  mesmerism."  J 

"Why,  no,"  said  his  friend,  slightly  hesitating;  "I  can't 
exactly  believe  either  in  one  or  the  other:  still,  altogether  it 
has  appeared  very  strange,  that  Lady  Audeley  should  always 
have  resided  abroad  ever  since  her  marriage;  though,  to  be 
sure,  one  knows  well  enough,  husbands  and  wives  do  find  it 
often  a  hard  matter  to  get  on  together — one  reason  why  Z 
never  intend  to  take  unto  myself  a  helpmate,  as  it  is  falsely 
called — but   people  are   so   meddling  and  inquisitive!     jNot 

long  ago  i  was  at  C 's;  he  is  Melton's  banker  too;  and 

the  latter  came  in  whilst  I  was  there,  and  as  he  heard  one  of 
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the  clerks  mention  your  name,  he  said  tot  C , '  By-the-way, 

I  suppose  you  send  out  fine  large  sums  to  Lady  Audeley 
abroad.  Ladies,  when  living  abroad  from  their  husbands,  are 
usually  expensive  things.     Come,  now,  tell  us  what  does  Sir 

Frederick  allow  her  V     But  C told  him  that  you  made 

no  arrangements  of  that  sort  through  him.  Then  Melton 
exclaimed — 'The  deuce  he  doesn't!  what  a  queer,  mysterious 
sort  of  business!  Audeley  has  not  murdered  her,  I  suppose,' 
he  continued,  laughing;  'or  smothered  her  in  the  Othello 
style!  No,  she  is  far  too  pretty  for  that.  1  declare  to  heaven 
she  was  the  handsomest  girl  1  ever  saw!  Well,  it  is  an  odd 
business;'  and  then  oft'  he  went  to  his  satellite  Manby,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  his  cab,  to  talk  it  all  over,  no  doubt." 

"  Then  all  1  can  say  is,  that  Lord  Melton  is  what  I  always 
thought  him— an  abominably  impertinent,  vulgar  fellow!" 
said  Audeley,  reddening  with  anger  and  vexation;  "and  1 
should  like  him  to  know  I  think  so." 

"That  Mould  never  do,"  said  Anderson,  laughing;  "a  duel 
is  not  an  agreeable  thing  after  all,  though  now  and  then  an 
unavoidable  one ;  but,"  he  continued,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  time  flies  fast  when  talking  to  an  old  friend  like  yourself ; 
and  if  I  dawdle  here  any  longer,  I  shall  not  reach  Felldown 
Park  in  time  to  dress  before  dinner,  for  it  is  sixteen  miles 
from  hence,  up-hill  all  the  ways  and  no  railroad,  unluckily. 
So  good-bye;  and  now  do  be  a  good  felbw,  and  come  to 
London  this  spring.  March  will  soon  be  here,  and  they  say 
we  are  to  have  a  gay  season  after  Easter,  which  falls  early 
this  year." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  in  London  for  some  weeks  at  least,"  and 
Sir  Frederick  shook  hands  with  his  so-called  friend,  who  he 
thought  seemed  destined  to  torment  him,  and  felt  truly  happy 
now  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"Let  my  horse  be  brought  round  directly;"  said  Sir  Fre- 
derick, impatiently,  to  a  footmtm  who  came  back  to  shut  the 
door  which  Anderson  had  left  open  on  his  departure:  "  1  must," 
he  said  to  himself,  "have  a  good  gallop  to  give  a  turn  to  the 
disagreeable  ideas  this  man  has  just  excited.  I  wish  people 
would  not  gossip  about  my  aftairs.  I  fear,  after  all,  this  secret 
has  not  been  so  profound  a  one  as  at  one  time  I  had  flattered 
myself  it  was.  Yes,  I  will  positively  go  to  London— live  aa 
usual— and  see  everybody ;  perhaps  that  will  silence  these 
inquisitive  fools.  And  then,  too,  that  confounded  idiot 
Melton  to  talk  so  lightly  about  Olivia! — ?«r/  Olivia!"  • 

He  leaped  upon  his  fine  horse,  with  flushed  checks  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  anxious  to  forget  his  worrying  thoughts, 
he  urged  on  his  favourite  and  naturally  high-spirited  steed 
impetuously.  The  animal  had  not  been  out  for  some  days, 
and  was  very  fresh,  which  his  groom  told  him,  but  he  felt 
too  impatient  to  mind  his  caution;  whilst  the  keen  air  of  the 
liille,  in  addition  to  the  touch  of  his  master's  whip,  soon  set 
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the  horse  off  at  his  utmoot  speed,  and  Sir  Frederick  found 
that  it,  was  impossible  to  stop  him.     He  was,  iiowever,  a 

Eerfect  horseman  and  had  no  idea  of  fear,  more  especially  as 
e  expected  the  animal  would  eventually  tire  himself  out 
and  then  slacken  his  pace;  which  probably  would  have  been 
the  case,  but  that  the  horse  stumbled  over  soinethino;  that 
lay  in  the  road,  and  falling  instantly,  his  rider  was  propelled 
by  the  shock  to  some  distance.  Sir  Frederick  was  not  m  the 
least  stunned,  and  arose  presently;  but  he  experienced  too 
much  pain  in  the  back  to  allow  him  to  thiuk  of  walking 
home,  and  riding,  he  knew,  would  be  a  still  greater  distress, 
although  his  horse,  which,  strange  to  say.  was  not  hurt,  was 
now  quietly  standing  by  his  side.  Sir  Frederick  desired  a 
boy  who  was  passing  to  go  to  Downington,  and  order  a 
carriage  to  be  sent  for  him  immediately,  as  well  as  a  groom 
to  ride  back  his  horse.  As  he  was  not  far  from  home,  this 
was  soon  done;  and  when  he  arrived  there  the  pain  was  so 
much  lessened  that  he  regarded  his  fall  as  of  no  confequence, 
and  would  not  hear  of  a  medical  man  being  sent  for,  as 
Oswald  recommended. 

He  still  sufl'ered  the  following  day,  though  convinced  the 
pain  arose  more  from  stiti'ness  than  from  any  other  cause; 
but  the  day  after  that,  a  sensation  of  numbness  came  on  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  a  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for, 
who,  upon  seeing  the  patient,  looked  anxious,  and  said  he 
should  much  like  another  opinion. 

The  first  pliysician  in  the  neighbourhood  was  therefore 
summoned;  but  he  looked  as  grave  as  the  surgeon;  declared 
the  fall  to  have  been  a  most  serious  one;  told  Oswald  that 
they  both  feared  Sir  Frederick's  spine  was  injured,  and  fore- 
boded, what  shortly  came  to  pass,  a  gradual  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  which,  within  three  weeks  from  tiie  time  of 

his  fall,  became  almost  totally  powerless.     Dr.  (J was  a 

particularly  clever  man,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  sufferer:  but  he  told  Oswald  confidentially  he  feared  the 
misfortune  was  for  life. 

The  Thorotons  and  St.  Lawrence  should  ere  this  have 
returned  to  Rochdale;  but  how  could  they  leave  the  wretched 
master  of  Downington  in  his  lonely  home,  containing,  it  is 
true,  every  luxury  and  every  comfort  that  he  could  desire, 
but  with  no  one  but  his  valet  Charles  to  take  care  of  hira, 
and  many  miles  distant  from  medical  advice?  Sir  Frederick, 
whose  mind  was  as  clear  and  energetic  as  ever,  having  secret 

misgivings  about  his  state,  desired  at  last  to  have  Dr.  U 's 

undisguised  opinion  of  his  case.  He  listened  to  it  wiih  out- 
ward composure,  although  such  intelligence  was  almost  unen- 
durable. He  determined,  however,  to  go  to  London,  and 
have  the  opinions  of  other  medical  men  on  a  subject  to  him 
of  such  vital  importance;    and  he  wrote  himself  to  Lord 

M ,  who  was  already  there,  to  request  he  would  procure 

hira  a  comfortable  house,  for  a  couple  of  months  at  least,  in 
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some  one  of  the  best  situations ;  for  to  him  now,  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  a  hotel  would  bo  insupportable. 

About  six  weeks,  therefore,  alter  the  accident,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  helpless  Audeley  was  removed  to  London,  Oswald 
going  up  with  him  to  sec  him  comfortably  settled  in  his  new 
abode,  and  then  rejoining  his  family  immediately  at  Roch- 
dale, where  his  presence  could  be  no  longer  dispensed  with. 
Lord  M was  near  his  nephew,  and  as  he  was  as  kind- 
hearted  a  being  as  ever  lived,  Oswald  felt  sure  that  he  would 
not  fail  in  every  attention  to  his  suffering  nephew. 

So  Audeley  found  himself  in  a  delightful  house  in  B 
Square,  perfectly  furnished,  airy  and  cheerful,  and  with 
every  comfort  that  twenty  thousand  a-ycar  could  bestow 
on  an  invalid;  but  still,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
selfish  life,  he  was  an  invalid,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  description — a  human  being  wiih  half  of  the 
perishable  body  virtually  dead.  He  could  use  his  arms  per- 
fectly, and  move  the  upper  part  of  his  body  unassisted ;  but 
to  turn  himself  completely  on  his  sofa  or  in  his  bed,  or  to  quit 
either  without  support,  was  an  impossibility. 

And  thus  he  was  once  more  in  London  quite  in  the  season, 
in  the  midst  of  his  former  gay,  dissipated  acquaintance,  who 
lived  for  tlieir  own  enjoyments,  without  possessing  one  real 
and  sympathising  friend  "but  his  old  uncle,  to  cheer  his  droop- 
ing spirits,  or  try  to  reconcile  him  to  this  most  bitter  change 
in  his  existence. 

He  had  been  at  first  quite  overpowered  by  this  dire,  and, 
as  he  feared,  hopeless  accident;  for  was  it  not  dreadful  to  know, 
that  he — the  elegant,  the  admired,  the  luxurious  Audeley — was 
in  all  human  probability  a  cripple  for  life?  or,  as  his  fears 
sometimes  suggested,  perhaps  not  doomed  to  continue  even 
in  this  wretched  state  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  suffer- 
ing to  him  was  bliss  compared  to  the  thought  of  denth.  For 
a  time  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  his  unlooked-for  misfor- 
tune; he  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  even  talk  to  anybody; 
but  as  what  is  inevitable  by  degrees  becomes  at  last  endura- 
ble, he  gradually  began  to  occupy  himself  with  light  reading 
and  the  newspapers,  wrote  occasionally  to  hi?  Rochdale 
friends — for  their  kindness  to  him  while  they  were  atDcwning- 
ton  had  induced  him  to  regard  them  as  such — and  finally,  he 
received  some  of  his  acquaintance.  But  what  to  him  now  was 
the  gossip  of  the  fashionable  world?  what  all  the  wil.iy  jokes 
upon  serious  sulyects,  the  loose  and  laughable  double  entendre, 
the  accounts  of  the  various  flirtations,  refusals,  or  elopements, 
the  duels  or  the  gambling  bets,  all  of  which  he  fi.nneily  used  to 
take  such  interest  in? — It  was  a  sad,  sad  life  he  led— a  terrible 
contrast  to  his  fi)rmer  one,  and  every  now  and  then  fever  and 
general  indisposition  came  on — results  arising  more  from 
weariness  and  agitation  of  mind  than  from  the  actual  local 
injury,  ba,d  as  that  was;  and  then,  too,  often  and  often  he  had 
the  misery  of  nights  with  little  or  no  sleep,  during  which  he 
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could  not  even  for  a  time  forget  his  cruel  situation,  nor  stifia 
the  rising  whispers  of  conscience. 

Then,  too,  the  month  of  April  was  so  beautiful:  it  so  re- 
minded him  of  that  time,  six  years  ago,  when  Olivia  was  at 
Brighton,  whilst  he  was  making  love  to  the  sister,  whom  he 
gave  up  as  soon  as  a  still  more  fascinating  being  appeared; 
and  when  he  remembered  all  that  had  happened  since  that  mo- 
ment, and  felt  how  ungenerously,  how  basely  he  had  behaved 
to  the  only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  truly  and  really  loved, 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  how  little  won- 
derful it  was  that  every  feeling  of  such  a  heart  and  mind  as 
hers  should  have  revolted  from  the  idea  of  living  with  a 
man  like  himself.  And  besides,  had  she  not  long  loved 
Edward  Carleton?  and  was  he  not  worthy  of  her  love? — 
and  then  the  idea  would  dart  into  his  mind  that  Edward,  the 
excellent,  the  beloved  Edward,  might  one  day  be  her  husband  ; 
for  was  not  his  own  life  now  most  uncertain? — but  from  both 
these  contemplations  he  wildly  turned.  The  idea  of  death 
was  terrible! — that  of  his  Olivia  becoming  the  wife  of  another 
—maddening! — Yes,  his  was  a  miserable  state  of  mind! 
^  His  house  being  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Lon- 
don, he  soon  had  more  visiters  than  he  liked,  for  men  of  all 
ranks  and  ages  were  constantly  lounging  in,  if  only  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  to  while  away  the  portions  of  it  they  hap- 
pened not  to  know  what  to  do  with;  and,  with  the  pretence  of 
amusing  the  invalid,  would  talk  to  him  of  all  the  events  of  the 
day,  nay,  of  the  very  passing  hour.  It  was  so  hard,  they  would 
say,  that  "  poor  Audeley"  should  be  cut  oft'  from  all  enjoy- 
ment. "Poor  Audeley!" — that  he  should  live  to  be  pitied 
was  one  of  his  many  intolerably  painful  feelings — he,  who  had 
been  once  so  admired — so  envied! 

Amongst  his  many  idling  visiters  none  wearied  him  more 
than  his  fiiend  Anderson — Anderson,  too,  whom  he  now 
never  thought  of  but  as  the  real,  though  accidental,  cause  of 
his  present  misfortune.  He  came  to  and  fro  perpetually,  rat- 
tling and  talking  away  until  the  poor  sufferer  was  sometimes 
temptfd  to  shut  himself  up  entirely  from  all  visiteis,  for  An- 
derson had  been  his  intimate  acquaintance  all  his  life,  and  it 
was  not  possible  to  cast  him  off'  altogether  now.  So  one  after- 
noon Mr.  Anderson  lounged  in,  and  after  half-an-hour's  detail 
of  all  the  fashionable  nonsense  of  the  week,  said — 

"  By  the  way,  Audeley,  I  met  your  former  pretty  French 
friend  the  other  day,  by  chance.  Do  you  know  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  ask  her  to  come  and  take  caie  of  you.  She 
is  really  quite  as  pretty  as  she  was  when  you  first  brought 
her  over  to  England — though  that  is  now  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago." 

"How  can  you,  Anderson,  talk  such  nonsense! — it  is  idle! — 
it  is  cruel :" 

"My  dear  Audeley,  I  meant  to  be  really  kind.    Do  you 
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know,  the  soft-hearted  little  thing — who  is  more  English 
than  French  in  the  depth  of  her  feelings — has  heard  of 
your  accident,  and  told  me  she  was  quite  misi  rable  about 
you ;  asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  and  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  such  a  life  as  yours  must  be  'si  triste?  1  told 
her  the  kindest  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to  come  and 
take  care  of  you,  and  she  said  she  would  be  but  too  glad 
to  be  of  use  to  you.  She  is  certainly  far  superior  to  most  of 
her  caste,  and  1  do  actually  believe  that  girl  really  cared  for 
you." 

-  Sir  Frederick  knew  that  but  too  well.  He  never  had  been 
able  to  forget  the  misery  she  experienced  and  betrayed  when 
he  parted  from  her. 

"  Take  care  of  me,  indeed! — what  a  notion!  to  turn  Louise 
into  a  sick  nurse!" 

,  "A  capital  notion  in  my  opinion,"  said  Anderson,  with  more 
energy  than  usual;  "you  would  pay  her  well,  and  she  might 
make  herself  scarce  when  you  had  visiters.  I  have  no  doubt 
she  would  be  a  delightful  little  nurse,  especially  as  she  has  not 
a  hoirid,  harsh,  discordant  voice,  a  la  Fran^aise.^  Whenever 
•I  am  ill  I  go  home  to  be  tended  by  my  sisters.  There  i8  no- 
thing like  a  woman's  care  when  one  is  sick,  and  so  I  told 
Louise,  and  advised  her  to  write  to  you,  and  in  English,  too, 
to  show  you  how  she  is  improved  in  oui'  language.  She  talks 
just  like  a  native  now." 

"  Why,  surely,  Anderson,  you  are  not  in  earnest?" 

"  By  Jove,  1  am,  though — see  if  1  am  not,  for  1  fully  expect 
she  will  take  my  advice  and  write  to  you.  But  I  must  be  oflF, 
for  1  have  to  look  once  more  at  a  hoise  I  think  of  buying, 
and  this  is  the  hour  I  am  to  see  him.  I  will  trot  him  up'here 
if  you  like  to  look  at  him,  and  Charles  can  wheel  you  to  the 
window." 

"  JVo;  not  to-day.     I  am  quite  done  up." 

"  Very  well,  then,  another  time.  Adieu,  mon  ami;"  and 
off  dashed  Mr.  Anderson,  without  one  grain  of  real  pity  in  his 
heart  for  his  helpless  friend. 

I  When  Audeley  was  again  alone,  the  recollection  of  that 
sweetly  pretty  French  girl,  who  at  sixteen  had  for  him  sacri- 
ficed all  that  is  most  precious  to  woman — her  innocence — came 
back  forcibly  to  his  now  remorseful  memory.  Hr  remem- 
bered how  fond  she  had  really  been  of  hiui,  and  how  bitterly 
she  had  wept  when  he  had  declared  te  her  he  must  give  her 
up;  how  he  had  lived  with  her  almost  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  marriajre  with  Olivia,  altnough  positively  loving  the  latter 
and  quite  indifl'crcnt  to  the  former;  yet  now  these  stinging 
recollections  were  past  endurance — he  took  up  a  novel,  and 
did  his  best  to  forget  them,  but  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
forget. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  Mine  was  the  insensate,  frenzied  part — 
Scenes  so  abhorrent  to  my  heart; 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive." — Burns. 

"  Yon  liave  f)ereft  me  of  ail  words- 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins." 

Merchant  op  Venice. 

A  FEW  days  after  Sir  Frederick  Audeley's  conversation  with 
the  rattling  Anderson  about  Louise,  that  gentleman  called 
again,  and  came  into  the  room  with  a  note  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  Audeley ;  did  I  not  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?  I  found 
a  queer-looking  fellow  at  the  door,  as  1  came  in,  who  said  he 
had  a  note  for  you — a  very  particular  note  he  called  it.  So  I 
told  him  I  would  take  it  up  to  you  myself,  and  he  said  he  would 
wait  for  an  answer.  There,  if  that  is  not  from  Louise,  my 
name  is  not  Augustus  Anderson.  I  see  a  pretty  little  seal  to 
it,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  very  one  I  remember  going 
with  you  once  to  choose  at  Storr  and  Mortimer's,  when  you 
wanted  to  give  her  a  cadeau  on  her  jour-de-fete,  But  there: 
I  see  you  are  anxious  to  read  the  dear  little  billet-doux,  so  I 
am  ofi ;  but  mind  you  say  yes  to  her  offer,  for  one  it  is  I'll  be 
bound."     And  he  darted  away. 

Sir  Frederick,  less  curious  to  examine  the  seal  than  eager 
to  read  a  letter,  the  writing  of  which  he  fancied  he  recognised, 
tore  it  out  of  the  envelope  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  sad  accident,  and  have  come  a  long  way  to  see  you — 
to  nurse  you,  if  you  still  care  for  mc,  and  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  Tell  me 
that  you  really  wish  it,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  you,  and,  if  you  still  desire 
it,  for  ever.  "  Olivia  Audeley." 

Audeley  felt  as  if  his  senses  were  about  to  forsake  him,  or 
rather  as  if  he  were  in  an  ecstatic  dream.  What !  was  it  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  such  bliss  was  in  store  for  him  I 
Olivia  returned! — returned  to  him  of  her  own  accord!  He 
held  the  note  in  his  hand,  nearly  breathless,  and  almost 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Anderson ! — could  he  be  so 
cruel  as  to  have  taken  him  in  with  a  joke  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion? No;  it  luas  Olivia's  hand  —  ner  very  seal — one  he 
remembered  she  constantly  wore — once  her  mother's!  Then 
he  pressed  that  note  to  his  lips,  and  at  last  extended  his  hand 
to  reach  the  bell-rope,  which  he  almost  pulled  down  in  his 
vehemence. 

Charles  entered. 

"Charles,  who  is  waiting  for  an  answer?"  said  Sh'  Frederick, 
writing  as  rapidly  as  his  trembling  hand  would  permit. 
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"  A  respectable-looking  man,  Sir  Frederick— looks  like  A 
servant  out  of  livery." 

Sir  Frederick  made  an  impatient  sign  for  a  light,  whilst 
Charles  stared  as  if  he  thought  his  master  was  scarcely  in 
his  right  mind.  The  note  was  soon  sealed,  and  was  merely 
this: — 

"Come,  Olivia!— come  quickly !— or  I  shall  not  beUeve  in  my  happiness. 
Come  to  your  faithful  and  adoring  husband." 

"  Charles,  tell  the  messenger  to  deliver  this  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  can,  give  him  a  sovereign,  tell  him  to  take  a  cab- 
run— fly— anything— only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  him  to  be 
quick!" 

His  valet  left  the  room,  and  then  Audeley  threw  his  head 
back  upon  the  sofa  cushions  that  supported  "him,  and  placed 
both  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  if  to  exclude  the  sight  of 
everything  that  might  possibly  interfere  with  his  thoughts  of 
his  own  unutterable  happiness. 

"  And  she  will  be  here!"  he  said  to  himself,  "  actually  here 
—here  with  me!  1  shall  again  behold  my  beautiful,  my  high- 
minded  Olivia! — my  angel  of  light! — my  wifel — wife  ! — oh, 
■H^hat  a  word!— Where  has  she  been?  How  has  she  heard  of 
my  sufferings  ?  Oh  !  how — how  have  I  deserved  such  bliss  ? 
How  have  i  deserved  that  a  merciful  Providence— for  such 
a  one  I  see  now  there  must  be — should  send  me  such  comfort 
in  my  hour  of  need?— and  there  must  also  be  a  true  religion, 
the  spirit  of  which  actuates  this  angel  to  fulfil  her  duties 
when  they  are  most  required.  Duties  .'—how  dare  I  call  them 
so — I  who,  as  she  justly  said,  bought  her  almost  as  a  slave 
is  purchased?  Olivia!  Olivia!  how  shall  I  support  such 
happiness?" 

lie  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  the  door.  Again  he  almost 
broke  down  the  bell. 

"  Charles !  Charles !  somebody  is  here.  Let  no  creatui'e  in. 
I  cannot  see  anybody." 

"No,  Sir  Frederick.  Yes,  Sir  Frederick;  but  it  is  nobody 
—that  is — I  mean  it  is  somebody;  but  pray,  Sir  Frederick, 
do  not  agitate  yourself— it  is  so  bad  for  you— but — it  is — Misa 
St.  Lavvience — I  mean — my  lady! — " 

Olivia,  who  had  been  waiting  in  a  carriage  a  little  way  off 
for  an  answer  to  her  note,  upon  receiving  and  reading  her 
husband's  few  lines,  at  once  drove  up  to  the  door  and  instantly 
alighted.  Almost  gasping  for  breatli,  she  had  untied  and 
thrown  back  her  bonnet  for  more  air;  and  as  she  entered  the 
room,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Olivia's  cheeks  from  the  paleness 
of  death  suddenly  turned  to  the  deepest  crimson:  she  walked 
on  to  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  gazed  earnestly  one  moment  at  the 
sufferer's  handsome  but  faded  face,  and  at  his  still  elegant, 
slight,  but  helpless  figure,  clasped  her  hands  ujwn  her  bosom. 
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raised  her  dark  eyes  feelingly  and  imploringly  to  Heaven, 
and  then  they  again  fell  upon  her  husband. 

"  Olivia!"  exclaimed  Sir  Frederick,  whilst  his  emotion 
almost  impeded  his  utterance,  "  my  noble,  pitying — my  own 
— my  own  Olivia! — my  wife!" 

He  opened  wide  his  arms  and  extended  them  eagerly  to- 
wards her.  She  hesitated  one  second,  then  moved  to  the  side 
of  the  sofa,  and  bent  herself  down  towards  the  invalid.  He 
folded  his  arms  around  her,  and,  with  an  impassioned  grasp, 
drew  her  closely  to  his  beating  heart — a  heart  which,  fi-om  the 
extreme  violence  of  its  pulsations,  seemed  as  if  it  would  have 
made  its  way  through  his  side.  Her  burning  cheek  touched 
his  ;  but,  in  one  instant,  his  own  became  icy  cold,  his  grasp 
relaxed,  his  arms  fell  from  around  her  ;  she  stai-ted  up,  looked 
upon  him — he  was  gone — had  fainted — or  was  dead!  She 
rang  violently. 

"Oh,  Charles!"  she  exclaimed,  as  his  servant  hastily  en- 
tered; "  your  master — surely — surely  I  have  not  killed  him!" 

Charles  looked  alarmed.  "  I  hope — I  believe — it  is  only  a 
fainting  fit."  He  put  his  hand  to  the  heart,  and  paused  a  mo- 
ment.    "  Yes,  it  beats  feebly;  he  will  soon  recover." 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God!"  said  the  agitated  Olivia. 

"  Please,  my  lady,  to  open  the  window;  the  room  is  hot,  and 
the  sudden  surprise — the  over-joy — has  done  it." 

Olivia  opened  the  window  wide,  and  seeing  a  bottle  of  eau- 
de-Cologne  close  by  her,  poured  some  of  its  contents  on  her 
handkerchief,  and  carefully  applied  it  to  his  temples  and 
nostrils. 

By  degrees  he  returned  to  life,  gave  a  long,  deep  sigh,  and 
opening  his  eyes,  they  encountered  those  of  his  anxious-look- 
ing wife. 

"  Thank  God  !"  she  again  said  fervently.  He  smiled  with 
ineffable  delight  to  hear  such  words  from  such  lips  ;  but  as 
yet  he  spoke  not — he  was  quite  unequal  to  the  effort.  Oh, 
what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  formerly  healthy, 
active  frame,  since  she  last  looked  upon  it! 

Charles  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water.  He  made  his  master  drink  part  of 
it,  whilst  the  latter  still  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  Olivia.  The 
slight  cordial  had  a  rapid  and  beneficial  effect. 

"  Theie,  Charles,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  myself  again  ;  raise 
me  up  a  little,  for  iust  now  I  hardly  am  equal  to  the  effort. 
There,  now,  go,  ana  deny  me  to  everybody — even  to  my  uncle 
if  he  calls;  and  mind  you  say  nothing  about — "  he  looked  at 
Olivia,  and  Charles  disappeared. 

And  then  Audeley  maoe  Olivia  draw  a  chair  close  to  his 
side,  and  holding  both  her  hands  with  the  sort  of  grasp  as 
if  he  feared  she  would  again  escape  him,  gazed  for  some 
seconds  in  utter  silence,  earnestly,  passionately,  on  that  beau- 
tiful face — more  beautiful  after  her  six   yeai-a'   absence,  ha 
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thought,  than  it  had  been  even  when  she  left  him.  At  last— 
"Olivia!  what  shall — what  can  I  say  to  you?  Do  you, 
tJieu,  entirely  forgive  me  ?" 

"Do  you  entirely  forgive  me?"  she  repeated,  colouring, 
and  in  a  deprecating  sort  of  tone,  as  though  she  thought  she 
had  not  done  altogether  rightly  herself. 

"l*'orgive  t/ou!  Oh,  Olivia!  I  have  long,  long  felt  I  used 
you  cruelly,  basely,  selfishly.     I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

"  Then  1  will  forgive  you  for  yourself,  and  myself,  too,"  she 
said,  smiling.  "  I  should  not  have  come  all  this  way  from 
New  Yoi-k,  to  see  and  take  care  of  you,  had  1  not  forgiven 
you." 

"Angel !  angel!  and  my  own — my  friend,  my  love,  my  wife!" 

"And  your  nurse  !"  she  interrupted,  almost  shrinking  from 
his  still  passionate  emotion.  She  would  have  preferred  more 
quiet  tenderness ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  love  had 
any  share  in  her  dutiful  proceedings. 

.  "But  New  York!"  he  said,  suddenly  recalling  the  words 
to  mind.  "  What!  did  you  actually  go  so  far  for  shelter  from 
me?     Oh,  misery!" 

"_  We  will  not  talk  of  misery  now  at  least,"  she  returned, 
smiling  kindly  upon  him.  I  will  tell  you  all  another  time. 
Let  nothing  disturb  our  present  comfort." 

His  eyes  spoke  unutterable  things.  How  he  thanked  her 
in  his  inmost  heart  for  those  sweet  words! 

"  But,"  she  continued,  "  tell  me  of  my  father,  ray  sister, 
and  that  excellent  Oswald." 

"All  well  !  and  kindness  itself  to  me.  Oh,  Olivia!  bless- 
ings flow  from  you  in  all  directions." 

Then  she  made  him  tell  her  all  the  particulars  of  his  ac- 
cident, what  the  physicians  thought  of  his  case;  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  she  talked,  in  her  turn,  of  all  she  should  do  and 
contrive  to  comfort  and  amuse  him  ;  yet  was  she  frequently 
interrupted  by  his  exclamation  of  "  Oh,  Olivia !  forgive,  for- 
give me . 

She  pei'ceived,  however,  that  he  was  becoming  feverish  as 
well  as  over-excited,  and  said  it  would  be  better  for  her  to 
leave  him  for  a  time,  that  he  might  be  perfectly  quiet. 

"Leave  me  !"  he  exclaimed;  "  leave  this  house!  not  for  a 
moment  even — you  do  not  mean  it;"  and  as  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  higher  on  his  couch,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
he  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  and  sank  exhausted  on 
his  cushions,  with  an  expression  of  deep  annoyance  in  his 
countenance  that  she  should  witness  his  failure. 

She  told  him  she  must  return  to  her  lodgings,  if  only  to 
settle  about  leaving  them.  But  that  he  declared  she  should 
not  do.  Then  summoning  Charles,  he  desired  that  one  of 
the  servants  might  be  sent  there  at  once  to  bring  back  Laxly 
Audeley's  packages,  tuid  Dawson,  who  he  found  was  still  with 
her.     lie  gave  orders  also  that  his  housekeeper  should  get 
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ready  the  best  apartments  in  his  house  for  Lady  Audeley  and 
her  maid,  and  that  she  should  make  all  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

But  he  was  now  totally  exhausted,  and  closing  his  eyes  from 
a  feeling  of  excessive  fatigue,  Olivia  thought  he  was  about  to 
faint  once  more.  But  he  almost  immediately  turned  them 
again  upon  her  face,  to  mark,  with  heartfelt  delight,  the 
anxiety  painted  on  her  countenance,  and  Avas  about  to  speak 
his  happiness,  when,  putting  her  hand  upon  his  lips,_she 
entreated  him  to  remain  perfectly  quiet,  promising  to  continue 
by  him. 

And  there  she  sat  in  a  low  fauteuil  by  his  side,  her  hand  in 
his,  whilst  his  eyes  still  rested  on  hers  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
tendeiness  and  calm  and  happy  serenity,  far  more  delightful 
to  her  than  his  previous  burst  of  passionate  love;  until  at  last, 
quite  wearied  out  by  his  late  emotion  and  even  his  exquisite 
happiness,  he  fell  like  a  tired  child  into  a  tranquil  slumber. 

And  Olivia!  she  remained  there  as  she  promised,  her  hand 
stiU  in  his ;  and  after  contemplating  his  sleeping  and  then 
placid  countenance  for  a  while,  she  raised  her  eyes  upwards 
with  a  look  as  though  she  were  communing  with  "her  Father 
in  heaven."  Her  feelings  were  mixed  and  contending,  "  o'er- 
wearied  and  o'erwrought."  She  had  quite,  quite  forgiven— 
she  pitied,  she  felt  for  him  in  every  way;  but  there  was  no 
love  mixed  with  those  feelings.  How  could  there  be  ?  And 
yet  she  was  thankful  to  be  there.  She  had  passed  six  years 
away  from  her  country  and  all  those  she  loved  so  well;  had 
had  struggles  to  make  and  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  had  experienced  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
strict  propriety  of  her  flight  from  her  husband.  She  had  often 
thought  tnat  the  sacrifice  of  herself  ought  perhaps  to  have  been 
wholly,  not  partially,  accomplished;  and  yet  at  the  bare  idea 
of  such  a  thing  she  would  shudder,  and  congratulate  herself 
that  she  had  avoided  such  utter  misery;  and  then,  too,  she 
would  say,  it  was  too  late — she  could  not  offer  to  return  to 
him.  Even  could  she  have  made  up  her  mind  to  have  done 
so,  he  might  not  choose  to  receive  her  again.  Now,  at  last, 
she  had  returned  to  fulfil  her  duties,  and  those,  her  struggles 
•with  conscience,  were  ended.  She  hoped  that,  by  devoting 
herself  daily  and  hourly  to  her  suffering  husband,  she  should 
atone  for  what  she  long  feared  had  been  a  dereliction  from 
her  duty.  She  trusted  and  earnestly  prayed  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  she  might  become  the  means  of  bringing  him 
to  that  "  true  repentance"  which  we  have  leason  to  believe 
Beldom  or  "  never  comes  too  late."  Yet  she  feared  peace — 
peace  of  mind — would  not  be  altogether  hers.  She  would  still 
have  her  struggles  and  her  combats  with  herself  on  othe* 
points ;  for  was  she  not  again  in  the  same  country,  perhapi 
even  within  a  quarter  of  an  liour's  distance  only  from  Edward* 
and  although  she  had,  ever  since  her  marriage,  schooled  both 
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her  heart  and  memory  into  loving  and  thinking  of  him  aB 
little  as  possible,  still  she  knew  what  deep — she  feared,  too, 
what  lat^tinp  love  was  ;  and  she  could  not  but  regret  that  it 
■was  impossible  for  her  to  experience  it  now,  if  ever,  for 
her  husband — the  only  being  for  whom  such  a  feeling  could 
be  really  authorised.  •'^^^«  wished  she  might  be  spared  the 
painful  trial  of  again  meecmg  Edward;  but  was  that  probable? 
No;  and  she  must — she  would  continue  to  do  hpr  utmost  to 
quell  whatever  feelings  of  attachment  still  lingered  in  hex* 
heart. — Was  she  herself  aware  of  the  exact  proportion  of  their 
diminution  or  their  continued  strength  ?  However  that  might 
be,  she  prayed  that  help  might  be  given  her  to  go  through  all 
her  various  duties  and  remaining  trials  unflinchingly,  nay 
cheerfully;  and  she  recollected  with  comfort  that  there  comes 
a  time  "  when  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  and,  after  that,  for 
those  who  have  striven  well,  bliss  unutterable — inconceivable! 

The  evening  had  closed  in;  a  lamp  had  been  placed  in  a 
small  room  adjoining  the  one  they  were  in,  and  of  which  the 
door  was  open,  for  Charles  had  not  dared  to  intrude  upon 
them  until  rung  for. 

By  the  light  of  that  bright  lamp  Olivia  was  enabled  to 
observe  the  countenance  of  her  still  sleeping  husband.  His 
cheeks  wore  slightly  flushed,  and  a  half  smile  was  on  his  lips, 
as  if  some  pleasing  dream  was  visiting  him.  How  handsome 
he  still  was!  —  how  regular  were  those  features  I  —  how 
refined  was  his  whole  appearance!  Ho  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  made  for  far  better  things  than  those  he  had  so  long 
lived  for,  and  she  could  not  but  hope  that  he  would  become, 
if  not  so  already,  more  what  he  ought  to  be.  She  felt  at  last 
quite  tired  out  herself,  but  she  had  promised  not  to  leave  him; 
and  there  she  sat,  in  her  somewhat  constrained  position,  still 
clasping  his  hand,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  atid  then  he 
awoke — awoke  to  look  once  more  upon  what  he  thought  must 
be  his  guardian  angel.  He  had  dreamed  about  her,  and  now 
she  was  indeed  there,  close  to  him — and  she  was  his  own — 
for  ever  his  own!     He  could  still  hardly  believe  in  his  felicity. 

At  length  this  first  day  of  painful  and  pleasurable  excite- 
ment came  to  a  close,  and  Olivia  found  herself  with  her 
faithful  and  afloctionate  Dawson  not  far  from  her,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  spacious  and  luxurious  bedroom,  into  which,  during 
the  few  hours  which  had  iHitervenod  since  her  uncxpectea 
arrival.  Sir  Frederick's  anxious  and  oflicious  housekeeper  had 
inserted  everything  she  had  thought  "  her  ladyship '  could 
possibly  I'cquire,  or  even  wish  for. 

And  vet  on  that  do\vny  bed,  surrounded  by  elegancies  such 
as  she  had  never  enjoyed,  and  comforts,  many  of  which,  for 
the  last  six  years,  she  had  entirely  relinquished,  she  was  long, 
very  long,  before  she  fell  asleep;  and  when  she  did  so,  con- 
fused and  troubled  di'eams  prevented  her  enjoying  that  real 
rest  which  sound  and  calm  sleep  alone  can  give. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

"  Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman  more  worthy  than  any  man  •, 
men,  that  she  is  the  rarest  of  all  women." — Winter's  Tale. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Frederick  awoke  to  a  confused  recol- 
lection tiiat  something  strange,  yet  delightful,  was  hanging 
over  him.  Soon  he  collected  his  scattered  thoughts,  and  was 
anxious  to  hurry  up,  to  be  enabled  once  more  to  behold  his 
recovered  treasure.  But,  "to  hurry  up  I" — that  was,  he  pain- 
fully felt,  an  impossibility  now;  for  it  took  nearly  a  couple  of 
hours  to  assist.  Sir  Frederick  to  perform  the  necessary  duties 
of  his  toilet  for  the  day.  Alas  tor  Audeley!  once  so  elegant, 
so  recherche  in  his  dress  I — 

"  The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form — 
The  observed  of  all  observers — quite,  quite  down !" 

Yes,  those  long  and  painful  hours  were  to  him  full  of  bitter 
feelings  and  painful  regrets.  Once  he  had  been  wont  to  issue 
from  his  room  light  and  fresh,  and  fashionably  dj'essed, 
ready  for  every  worldly  pleasure  and  enjoyment — conscious, 
too,  that  he  had  only  to  appear  to  be  admired,  flattered, 
or  envied,  and  with  the  agreeable  conviction  that  lie  had 
but  to  select  whichever  pretty  woman  he  most  fancied, 
certain  that  his  attentions  would  be  not  only  acceptable  but 
delightedly  received.  But  of  late  he  had  to  toil  slowly 
through  his  painful  morning  duties,  to  be  almost  entirely 
dressed  by  his  valet,  and  then  to  be  wheeled  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  his  solitai"y  breakfast. 

Yet  now  it  was  happily  another  thing,  at  least  as  regarded 
his  desolate  feelings,  and  he  actually  thanked  God  that  it  was 
80.  But,  oh!  blissful  though  it  was,  yet  how  much  more  so 
if,  bodily  at  least,  he  was  what  he  had  been  when  he  first 
knew  and  loved  his  Olivia!  Now  weak — a  cripi)le — power- 
less— not  even  possessing  the  vigour  and  capabilities  of  a 
healthy  child — dependent  upon  others  to  move  from  room  to 
room,  or  from  his  bed  to  his  sofa — he  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 
after  being  wheeled  to  the  breakfast-room,  anxiously  await- 
ing her  appearance,  incapable  of  rising  to  welcome  his  beau- 
tiful Olivia,  Yes,  he  must  remain  there  until  she  came  up 
to  him,  and  would  perhaps  kindly  bend  down  and  allow  him 
to  kiss  her  blushing  cheek,  or  even  that  deep-red  lip  that 
almost  made  ilie  coral  pale  beside  it. 

And  she  did  come — attired  in  the  same  black  silk  dress 
of  the  day  bifore,  moving  swiftly  but  gracefully  across  the 
long  room,  until  she  reached  his  chair;  and  4hen  iiidi  ed  she 
did  stoop  down  her  head,  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  his  pale 
forehecid.     It  was  the  first  time  she  had  given  hnn  such  a 
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token  of  regard,  and  the  consciousness  that  it  was  so,  and  the 
delight  it  caused  him  thrilled  through  his  whole  frame. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  he  entreated  Olivia  to  tell  him 
all  that  had  happened  to  her  since  her  departure  from  C— — 
Street,  and  particularly  how  she  contrived  her  escape.  It  was 
rather  a  painful  task,  and  she  began  it  with^a  faltering  voice 
and  timid  manner;  both  of  which,  however,  gained  strength 
as  she  proceeded,  and  marked  the  deep,  almost  sympathizing, 
feeling  that  was  expressed  in  the  face  of  the  listener. 

She  told  him  that,  soon  after  her  consent  to  her  marriage 
had  been  given,  she  had  resolved  to  live  separately  from 
him;  but  all  the  persecution  that  she  expected  to  endure  in 
consequence,  made  her  feel  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  misery,  and  for  a  time  she  tiied  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  her  destiny.  But  as  the  day  drew  near  for  her 
man-iage,  and  especially,  as  she  gave  him  delicately  to  under- 
stand, after  meeting  him  witli  Louise  at  11 ,  she  felt  it 

would  be  impossible  to  sacrifice  herself  more  than  partially, 
and  it  was  just  at  that  time  that,  on  looking  over  her  papers, 
when  she  destroyed  Edward's  letters,  her  eye,  as  it  has  been 
said,  fell  upon  something  that  made  her  take  a  sudden  and 
decided  resolution  to  avoid  her  impending  fate.  It  was  Mrs. 
Fullerton's  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Archdall,  at  ^s'ew  York, 
recommending  Mrs.  Johnston,  Olivia's  proteace,  to  her  notice. 
The  letter  had  been  carefully  put  into  lier  desk,  to  be 
delivered  to  Mrs.  Johnston  when  she  called  for  it;  and  when 
the  latter  was  persuaded  to  remain  with  her  wretched  hus- 
band, Olivia  had  not  thought  any  more  of  the  letter,  or  of 
destroying  it,  so  it  remained  in  her  desk.  However,  on  find- 
ing it  there  that  day,  she  at  once  resolved  to  make  use  of 
it,  go  over  to  New  York,  and  pass  for  Mrs.  Johnston  uutil  she 
could  venture  to  confide  her  whole  history  to  Mrs.  Archdall, 
w^hich  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  do,  if  she  found  that  lady  was 
a  person  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret.  She  then  with  some 
diflSculty  persuaded  Dawson  to  accompany  her;  for  that 
aflectionate  servant  at  first  refused,  being  fearful  of  taking 
any  part  in  so  bold  a  measure,  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  her  beloved  young  mistress.  She  was  old 
enough  to  be  Olivia's  mother,  was  a  very  intelligent  person, 
far  superior  to  most  women  in  her  walk  of  life  ;  and  through 
an  old  acquaintance  of  hers  who  happened  to  be  in  London 
for  a  few  days,  made  every  arrangement  for  their  departure, 
telling  her  friend  that  a  Mrs.  Johnston  and  her  maid  wanted 
to  go  to  New  York,  the  former  being  anxious  to  get  away 
from  a  good-for-nothing  husband.  The  friend  who  was  leaving 
London  gave  Dawson  the  direction  of  a  tradesman  he  knevr, 
who  would  give  the  desired  information  and  assistance,  as  he 
was  going  to  New  York  to  a  brother  of  his  own.  Thi'ough 
this  man,  who  did  not  even  know  thcit  there  was  sm-h  a  person 
as  Miss  St,  Lawrence  in  existence,  all  was  speedily  settled, 
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A  eteam-vessel  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  was  about  to 
sail  almost  immediately,  and  this  man  arranged  everything 
for  their  passajje  as  well  as  his  own,  and  Olivia  fixed  for  her 
wedding  the  day  previous  to  the  one  on  which  the  steamer 
was  to  sail;  and  she  felt  that  by  going  to  Liverpool  as  quickly 
as  they  should  by  railroad,  they  should  soon  be  out  of  every- 
body's reach,  and  that  there  would  be  no  clue  whatever  left 
her  friends  to  discover  in  what  direction  she  was  gone.  The 
few  things  they  thought  it  prudent  to  carry  with  them,  Dawson 
had  contrived,  with  a  little  management,  to  take  to  the  station 
some  days  previous  to  their  flight,  and  where  they  were  to  be 
left  until  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  appeared.  Olivia's  fainting-fit 
and  extreme  exhaustion,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  were 
lucky  incidents,  that  gave  her  a  fair  plea  for  a  few  hours'  rest 
in  her  own  room  before  their  intended  setting  oflF  for  Ireland — 

a  repose  which   Miss  M had  so  strongly  advised,  and 

■which  Olivia  meant  to  have  asked  for  herself  if  her  friend 
had  not  forestalled  her.  As  soon  as  Sir  Frederick  left  her  in 
her  own  apartment,  she  attired  herself  in  the  simplest  possible 
dress,  and  one  in  which  she  had  never  been  seen.  Dawson 
did  the  same,  and  having  no  packages  with  them  but  a  very 
small  portable  writing-case  of  Olivia's,  they  slipped  easily- 
down  the  back-stairs,  unseen  by  anybody;  for  the  only  three 
remaining  servants  were  about  their  usual  avocations,  and 
thought  nothing  of  not  seeing  Dawson  for  so  long  a  time, 
knowing  that  she  had  been  summoned  to  sit  with  her  young 
lady  who  was  indisposed:  besides,  they  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  the  house  quiet  that  Olivia  might  have  rest,  and  if  pos- 
sible sleep. 

Olivia  passed  over  these  details  as  quickly  and  as  delicately 
as  she  could ;  but  touchingly  dwelt  upon  the  agony  of  her 
mind  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  paternal  mansion.  "  Oh!" 
she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  as  she  turned  her  eloquent 
eyes  upon  her  husband's  eager  countenance — "  I  prayed  for 
strength — 1  prayed,  too,  for  forgiveness,  if  I  was  doing  wrong; 
for  even  then  there  was  something  within  me  that  whispered 
that  the  propriety  of  my  action  was  at  least  doubtful — deceiv- 
ing I  knew  I  was,  and  that  was  to  me  a  new  and  most  pain- 
ful conviction ;  but  my  feelings  were  more  powerful  than— • 
what  shall  I  say? — than  m,y  reason — my  religion  would  be 
the  true  word,  I  fear.  But  all  that  had  been  long  pasi-ing  in 
my  heart  and  mind  was,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  plus  fort  que 
tnoi.  1  could  not  resist  it;  for  I  am  but  a  weak  and  erring 
mortal,  and  I  yielded  to  the  temptation." 

Sir  Frederick  looked  at  her  as  if  he  could  have  worshipped 
that  "  erring  mortal."  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
repeatedly.     She  let  it  remain  in  his. 

She  then  proceeded  to  tell  him,  that  upon  their  arrival  in 
Liverpool,  as  they  had  two  or  three  hours  to  dispose  of, 
Dawson  employed  them  in  purchasing  some  things  they  much 
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wanted,  as  they  had  found  it  prudent  to  take  so  few  of  even 
actual  necessaries  with  them  from  C  Street;  that  from 

her  translations,  and  the  sale  of  her  mother's  jewels,  which  she 
now  mentioned  to  him,  she  had  more  than  enough  money  to 
defray  their  expenses  across  the  Atlantic;  that  the  tradesman 
who  had  assisted  them  as  to  their  passage  was  so  ill  the 
■whole  time  that  he  never  during  it  beheld  either  herself  or 
Dawson;  and  when  they  arrived  at  New  York,  though  he 
was  of  much  assistance  m  procuring  them  a  lodging,  he  only 
then  saw  Uawson;  and  finding  that  his  brother  had  unex- 
pectedly left  that  city  for  another  part  of  America,  he  quitted 
it  directly,  so  that  she  scarcely  ever  saw  him,  and  thus 
everything  combined  to  keep  her  whole  proceedings  a  pro- 
found secret.  She  immediately  after  her  arrival  presented 
herself  with  Mrs.  FuUerton's  letter  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Arch- 
dall,  who  received  her  most  kindly  as  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
proved  to  be  a  woman  of  very  superior  mind  to  that  of 
her  sister  in  England.  She  gave  OUvia  every  hope  that  she 
would  get  on  well,  especially  from  her  talent  on  the  harp,  as 
there  happened  at  the  time  to  be  no  good  master  for  that 
instrument  in  New  York.  She  also  encouraged  her  in  her 
intention  of  teaching  French,  to  which  she  was  perfectly 
competent,  having  had,  during  several  of  her  earliest  years, 
a  Parisian  governess,  who  had  given  her  a  perfect  accent 
and  great  facility  of  conversation. 

But  deceit  was  so  painful  to  a  mind  like  Olivia's,  that  she 
had  no  rest  until  she  confided  to  Mrs.  Archdall — who,  although 
Ohvia  did  not  say  so,  was  quite  fascinated  by  her  new  acquain- 
tance— her  whole  history,  and  without  reserve,  which,  however 
distressing  it  was,  as  committing  more  than  one  person,  was 
requisite  for  the  vindication  of  the  step  she  had  taken.  She 
had  various  letters  in  her  possession  directed  to  herself  in  her 
maiden  name,  old  papers  belonging  to  her  mother  relative  to 
her  Spanish  grandmother's  marriage  with  her  grandfather, 
"and  (ine  letter  also,"  she  added,  colouring — "the  only  one  I 
ever  had  from  yourself,  remonstrating  with  me  for — my — my 
want  of  returning  love  and  my  great  unkindness,  as  you 
called  it.  How  I  happened  to  preserve  it  I  can  now  hardly 
tell ;  but  it  was  fortunate  1  did  so,  ss,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  papers  and  letters,  it  verified  the  truth  of  my  own  stoi-y." 

Olivia  then  told  him  that  her  new  and  kind  friend  promised 
her  the  most  invi>ilable  secresy,  only  requesting  she  might  be 
allowed  to  impart  her  history  to  Mr.  Archdall,  to  which  she, 
of  course,  thought  it  right  to  consent.  After  a  time,  Olivia, 
pining  to  hear  of  her  family,  asked  Mrs.  Archdall  if  she  could 
not  venture  to  confide  to  her  sister  that  Olivia  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  letter  originally  intended  for  IMrs.  Johnson, 
and  entreat  her  to  let  her  hear,  if  she  possibly  could  find  out, 
liow  her  di>ar  relations  at  Rochdale  were  going  on.  Mrs. 
Archdall  thought  it  better  to  confide  in  Mr.  FuUerton,  instead 
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of  her  sister,  which  she  did;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  not 
only  was  Olivia  enabled  through  his  medium  to  send  letters 
to  Rochdale,  but  heard  occasionally  through  the  same  chan- 
nel of  her  family's  welfare  and  proceedings;  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton  fortunately  having  one  or  two  acquaintances  who  were 
intimate  with  Oswald^and  his  mother.  The  kindness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archdall  from  first  to  last  was  unremitting;  gradu- 
ally, and  throush  their  means,  she  got  on  well,  although  she 
had  various  difficulties  and  some  desagremens  to  encounter 
in  her  outset.  Her  chief  discomfort  arose  from  its  being  known 
from  the  first,  that  the  so-called  Mrs.  Johnson  was  separated 
from  her  husband;  for  Olivia  never  would  do  what  Dawson 
advised  her— pass  for  a  widow— determined  not  to  deceive 
more  than  she  could  possibly  avoid  doing.  She  lived  entirely 
out  of  society,  thinking  it  was  the  most  prudent  and  right 
course  to  pursue,  Mrs.  Archdall's  house  being  the  only  one 
in  -which  she  would  appear  in  company;  and  it  was  with  this 
family  that  the  American  gentleman,  who  had  been  so  much 
struck  with  her  likeness  at  Rochdale,  had  met  her  at  Niagara. 
Finally,  she  confessed  to  Audeley  her  reasons  for  not  allowing 
herself  the  indulgence  of  letters  from  her  sister  or  her  father 
—feeling  certain,  as  she  had  already  told  them  when  she  had 
■written,  that  they  would  urge  her  to  return— an  entreaty 
which  -would  have  been  most  painful  to  her  to  have  refused 
acceding  to, 

"  And  uo-w,"  she  said,  pressing  her  husband's  hand  kindly, 
"  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  the  rest  of  my  history,  for  it  -will 
lighten  my  mind  by  the  confession  I  shall  make.  1  had 
various  difficulties  to  contend  with  before  getting  employment 
enough  for  a  comfortable  subsistence.  I  had  at  first  many 
very  decided  and  painful  privations,  which  had  I  allowed  the 
Archdalls  to  do  all  they  wished  for  me,  I  should  not  have 
experienced ;  but  I  preferred  privations  to  obligations.  I  was 
also  for  a  time  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  as  a  separated 
wife,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  I  had  many  painful  mis- 
givings that  I  had  done  amiss — that  I  had  not  acted  as  a  true 
Christian  who  had  the  fear  of  God  always  before  her  ought 
to  have  done:  in  short,  I  often  felt  that  I  ought  to  have 
remained  with  you,  and  that  idea  followed  me  frequently  and 
painfully  into  my  many  hours  of  solitude ;  but  how  could  I 
then  undo  what  I  had  done?  Had  I  gone  back,  it  would 
only  have  been  supposed  that  I  returned  home  because  I 
shrank  from  difficulties  too  irksome  to  contend  with ;  and  1 
could  not  bear  the  thought  that  such  a  thing  might  be  said 
of  me.  I  fancied,  also,  you  possibly  might  now  detest  the 
woman  who  had  but  too  probably  been  the  cause  of  your 
being  talked  of  in  the  world  in  a  way  which  I  knew  would 
be  most  painful  to  you." 

He  stopped  her  to  assure  her  how  entirely  she  had  been 
mistaken  as  regarded  himself — "At  any  moment,  my  Olivia, 
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I  should  have  been  but  too  blessed  had  you  but  returned  to 
me  " — and  then  he  asked  her  if  it  were  possible  that  with  her 
many  attractions,  and  in  so  unfortunate  a  position,  she  had 
not  encountered  assiduities — perhaps  the  reprehensible  assi- 
duities of  men  who  must  have  admired  her  so  greatly,  a.nd 
been  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  her  peculiar  situation? 

"  I  never  but  once"  she  replied,  "  was  exposed  to  anything 
of  the  sort;  and  this  solitary  offender  was  not  only  soon  con- 
vinced how  greatly  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  idea  he  had 
formed  of  my  character,  but  became,  from  the  moment  his 
eyea  were  opened  to  his  mistake,  my  firmest  friend  and  ujj- 
holder.  But  to  end  the  history  of  myself: — As  soon  as  your 
sad  accident  happened,  Mrs.  FuUerton  informed  Mrs.  Ai"ch- 
dall  of  it,  and  1  at  once  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  return  to 
England  and  to  you — if  you  would  receive  me — though  of 
that,  after  all  that  had  passed,  I  felt  doubtful.  You  know 
my  decisions  are  prompt — too  much  so,  perhaps,  at  times; 
but  you  Avill  not  quarrel  with  me  for  the  one  I  so  speedily 
formed  on  this  occasion,"  she  said,  with  a  half-playful,  half- 
inquiring  smile. 

He  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  heart. 

"  All  was  soon  settled ;  every  care  was  taken  by  my  kind 
friends  to  ensure  my  comfort  on  board  the  vessel  selected  for 
my  passage  home ;  and  Mr.  Archdall  kindly  lent  me  some 
money  to  assist  me  in  defraying  our  expenses  to  England — for 
I  had  not  sufficient  at  the  time  to  do  so  myself.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  I  almost  felt  a  pang  as  I  took  leave  of  those  dear 
Archdalls.  I  felt  I  was  leaving  them  and  New  York  for 
ever.  Their  kindness  had  been  beyond  all  praise.  I  had 
become  generally  respected  and  kindly  considered;  and  then, 
as  I  have  said,  I  felt  I  could  not  be  sure  how  I  should  be 
received  at  home.  But  I  came;  and  now,"  she  added, 
turning  her  bewitching  glance  full  upon  her  husband,  "  I  am 
most  thankful  1  am  here.  I  shall  hope  to  live  to  be  useful — 
to  do  my  duty — to  attend  upon,  to  nurse  you  unremittingly 
—to  cheer  your  depressed  spirits — to  atone — " 

But  she  could  not  finish  her  sentence;  for,  quite  overcome 
by  the  necessarily  long  and  painful  details  she  had  given,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  for  her  tears  were  flowing 
rapidly.     Oh,  how  he  did  kiss  them  away! 

"  My  own — my  beloved  Olivia!  weep  not  thus  I  entreat  you; 
you  have  no  cause.  I  have  long  ceased  even  to  wonder  that 
you  left  me.  1  amply  deserved  it,  for  I  was  a  base,  ungenerous, 
selfish  wretch,  taking  a  cruel  and  shameful  advantage  of  your 
father's  sad  position,  to  compel  you  to  a  melancholy  sacrifice 
of  yourself;  but  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting 
into  my  possession,  as  I  supposed,  such  a  treasure  as  my  Olivia. 
You  deprived  me  of  it.  No  wonder.  You  have  restored 
it  to  me!  I  am  most  grateful  and  most  blessed.  My  dreadful 
accident  has,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  cause,  led  me  to 
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think  seriously — comparatively  speaking,  seriously;  but  I  am 
still  a  wretch  full  of  faults,  ignorant  of  much  I  ought  and  shall 
now  wish  to  know.  But  you  are  here;  mould  me — fashion 
me.  Ah!  I  used  to  say  so  to  you  formerly  without  really 
wishing  it ;  now  I  feel  what  1  say.  Make  me  what  I  ought 
to  have  been  long  ago:  it  may  be  a  tedious,  a  troublesome, 
but  I  must  hope  not  a  despairing  task!" 

These  were  comforting  words  to  poor  Olivia,  and  she 
smiled  sweetly  at  him  through  the  tears  that  still  stood  upon 
her  cheeks;  and  thus  in  interesting  conversation  passed  the 
morning.  Sir  Frederick's  spirits  were  quite  revived;  he  had 
not  felt  so  well  since  his  accident;  and  at  last,  thinking  it  was 
but  fair  his  uncle  should  be  informed  of  his  unexpected  hap- 
piness, he  sent  him  the  following  note: — 

"  You  know  of  old  what  a  changeable  fellow  I  am,  my  dear  uncle ;  so  pei'- 
haps  you  will  not  be  very  much  surprised  when  you  hear  that,  after  persecuting 
you  as  1  did,  until  you  gave  me  up  your  Joan  of  Arc,  I  tell  you  you  may  now 
have  her  back  again,  if  you  like — and  it  really  is  a  fine  picture.  Come  to  me 
if  you  can  to-day  by  two  o'clock,  and  we  will  then  settle  about  its  going  back. 

"Affectionately  yours, 

"  Frederick  A.  Audeley. 

P.S. — I  have  not  been  so  well  for  a  long  time  as  I  am  just  now." 

When  he  despa.tched  the  note  he  desired  that  the  sei-vant 

who  took  it  would  not  mention  to  any  one  at  Lord  M 's 

that  Lady  Audeley  was  returned.  And  now  he  permitted 
Olivia  to  write  to  her  beloved  relations  at  Rochdale,  though 
he  insisted  she  should  do  so  in  the  same  room  with  himself, 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  have  her  one  moment  out  of  his  sight. 
It  took  her  some  time,  however,  to  write  her  letter,  for  she 
wished  at  once  to  tell  them  all  that  had  happened  since  they 
parted,  and  with  more  unreserve  tlian  she  had  been  able  to 
use  with  regard  to  her  husband;  for  she  had  to  spare  his 
feelings  whilst  relating  her  own  story,  and  had  passed  over 
many  circumstances  that  she  could  detail  to  Clara  and  Os- 
wald and  her  father:  besides,  she  desired  to  have  no  painful 
conversation  with  her  family  to  interrupt  the  happiness  ot 
their  meeting;  for  Sir  Frederick  had  charged  her  to  request 
them  to  come  up  to  London  directly,  and  that,  for  a  time  at 
least,  they  could  be  accommodated  in  the  same  house  with 
themselves. 

Her  letter  at  length  finished,  Olivia  had  reseated  herself 
by  Sir  Frederick's  easy  chair,  listening  to  those  passionate 
expressions  of  love  and  happiness  she  found  it  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  check,  when  Lord  M i  was  announced.     The  full 

light  from  a  neighbouring  window  fell   upon  Olivia's  face 

and  figure,  when  Lord  M ,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  first 

beheld  her,  and  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  perhaps 
even  still  more  delicate  and  refined,  from  having  lost  a  shade 
of  her  once  brilliant  colour.     The  kind  old  man  stood  con- 
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templating  her,  quite  lost  in  amazement,  till  at  last  Olivia, 
smiling  at  his  surprise,  and  extending  towards  him  both  her 
bands,  he  was  roused  into  speech  and  motion,  and  exclaimed 
with  delight — "  Aly  Joan  of  Arc  again,  as  I  am  alive !  and  my 
niece,  my  dear  niece  too!"  and  then  without  ceremony  he  em- 
braced her,  with  the  affection  of  a  father  blended  with  the 
admiration  of  a  lover. 

He  had  too  much  delicacy  to  ask  any  questions  in  her  pre- 
sence; and  in  a  short  time  Olivia  left  the  room,  anxious  to 
ive  her  husband  an  opportunity  of  explaining  everything  to 
is  uncle.  All  was  soon  told,  and  when  his  wife  returned  to 
them,  Audeley  said — 

"  And  now,  my  good  uncle,  since  Sophy  is  not  in  town,  you 
must  get  one  of  your  most  elegant  lady  friends  to  send  the 
first  and  best  dressmaker  to  Olivia.  I  must  get  rid  of  this 
solemn  and  mournful  black.  She  must  be  attired  as  Lady 
Audeley  ought  to  be."  "As — '  my  bride'"  was  upon  his  lips; 
but  such  sad  thoughts  came  over  him  at  the  moment  that 
he  could  not  utter  the  words. 

"  Oh!  my  dear  Spanish  black!"  said  Olivia,  gaily;  "I  have 
been  so  long  used  to  it,  that  I  shall  really  not  know  myself  in 
colours." 

"  AVell,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  you  will  have  a  very  lovely 
and  dehghtful  new  acquaintance  to  make,"  said  the  admiring 

Lord  M ;  "and.  trust  me,  I  will  set  about  all  these  things 

without  delay.  Milliners,  too,  will  be  wanted,"  he  added, 
with  a  knowing  nod  of  the  head.     "Yes,  yes!  I  will  take 

care  that  JNIadame  C shall  be  here  early  tp-moiTow.    She 

is  the  woman.  Ah!  ah!  I  know  more  about  these  affairs 
than  you  give  me  credit  for,  my  sweet  niece.  Frederick,  you 
are  a  lucky  fellow!"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  glee. 

How  strange  did  all  this  sound  after  the  six  years  of  bare 
competency  that  had  fallen  to  Olivia's  lot,  and  that  only 
through  her  own  constant  exertions! — and  now  she  had  but 
to  say  the  word,  to  command  every  luxuiy,  every  ornament, 
every  'fantaisie,"  that  woman  could  desire.  But  she  coveted 
nothing  of  the  sort ;  her  heart  and  mind,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  her  life,  seemed  to  have  had  neither  time  nor  room  for 
those  frivolities  which  cause  so  many  of  her  sex,  not  only 
such  actual  pleasure  when  possessed,  but  often  severe  regrets 
when  they  are  not  attainable.  Life  with  Ohvia  had  been  one 
perpetual"  struggle ;  and  even  now,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  roses  ! 

Lord  M sent  that  very  evening  for  his  Joan  of  Arc,  so 

impatient  was  he  to  have  it  again  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  Audeley,  though  possessing  the  original,  felt  quite 
grieved  to  part  with  it. 

After  it  had  been  taken  fi-om  the  house,  Audeley  said— 
"For  the  last  five  veiirs  of  my  life,  Olivia,  that  picture  has 
hung  opposite  my  "bed,     Ohl  how  often  have  I  passionately 
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addressed,  nay,  reproached  and  implored  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  your  living  self!  You  have  never  yet,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  has  arisen  from  the  wish  to  spare  my  feelings,  asked 
me,  my  Olivia,  how  I  have  passed  my  existence  ?— how  1 
have  felt  ?— what  1  have  thought  since  that  overwhelmingly 
miserable  day  when  you,  most  pardonably,  fled  from  me — that 
day,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  as  the  one  that  would 
make  me  perfectly  happy— for  I  was  then  so  thoroughly  sel- 
fish as  to  consider  your  misery  as  little  or  no  drawback  to 
my  own  anticipated  enjoyment.  But  now,  when  I  think  of 
myself  and  my  actions  then,  what  a  wretch  I  seem  to  have 
been!  After  1  lost  you,  how  recklessly  did  I  wander  about 
Germany  and  Italy!— whither  I  went  chiefly  to  endeavour  to 
make  the  London  world  think  that  we  were  travelling  toge- 
ther; for  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes  was  to  hide,  if  possi- 
ble, from  the  world  a  circumstance  that  I  felt  sure,  if  dis- 
covered, would  be  commented  upon  with  the  highest  degree 
of  ridicule,  as  well  as  astonishment;  and  the  idea  of  such  a 
probability  drove  me  almost  mad,  for  to  me  nothing  has  ever 
appeared  so  unbearable  as  ridicule.  I  had  but  faint  hopes  of 
tracing  you  to  your  hiding-place;  for  I  had  no  clue,  however 
Blight,  whereby  to  find  it  out.  Then,  when  I  did  return  to 
Ireland,  after  making  the  best  of  mj  story  of  our  separation, 
I  almost  entirely  secluded  myself,  dreading  the  remarks  I 
might  chance  to  hear  respecting  it,  and  at  last  began  to  rue 
the  folly  and  dissipation  of  my  past  hfe,  which  so  naturally 
disgusted  a  mind  like  your  own.  I  used  to  think  that  if  I  had 
but  Olivia  with  me,  every  other  advantage  I  possessed,  and 
once  so  highly  prized,  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  such 
a  blessing.  Occasionally  I  mixed  with  former  friends,  or 
I  should  say  acquaintances,  lest  a  total  seclusion  on  my  part 
should  excite  as  much  wonder  as  did  our  never  living  together. 
Then  I  used  to  compare  the  silly  fashionable  beauties  I  met 
with  my  own  lost  treasure,  and  wondered  that  there  had  been 
a  time  when  I  fancied  I  had  loved  similar  triflers.  But  I  can- 
not now  tell  you  the  half  of  what  I  felt — the  half  of  what  1 
really  deplored.  I  will  not  venture  to  allude  to  those  faults 
you  yourself,  alas!  know  of  ;  yet  I  must  tell  you  I  have  long 
considered  them  in  a  very  different  light  to  that  in  which  I 
once  viewed  them.  Far  more  impossible  is  it  for  me  to  express 
all  I  feel  respecting  yourself,  my  Olivia,  or  dwell  upon  all,  and 
who  you  sacrificed  to  ensure  from  me  your  father's  safety. 
My  God !  what  a  mean,  ungenerous  wretch  was  I  then ! 
But,  oh!  Olivia,  if  my  life  is  spared,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour, 
shall  pass  without  every  endeavour  on  my  part  to  atone  as 
much  as  now  lies  in  my  poor  power  for  all  I  have  made  you 
suffer — all  1  have  taken  from  you!"  And  here  he  paused,  ex- 
hausted by  the  energy  with  which  he  had  spoken,  and  by  the 
force  of  his  own  feelings;  for  he  could  now  bear  but  little  ex- 
citement, so  terribly  shattered  was  his  whole  nervous  svstem. 
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Olivia  pressed  his  hand  in  silence;  but  her  eyes  plainly  told 
him  how  deeply  she  was  touched  by  all  that  he  had  been 
saying. 

It  is  surely  needless  to  dwell  on  the  deliojhted  surprise 
Olivia's  letter  caused  at  Rochdale,  or  say  how  promptly  the 

party  there  obeyed  the  welcome  summons  to  come  to  B 

Square  without  delay.  And  when  they  did  arrive,  how  rap- 
turously did  these  two  dear  sisters  embrace  !  How  earnestly 
did  that  father  invoke  blessings  on  the  daughter  who  had  saved 
him  from  shame,  and  had  now  unexpectedly  returned  to  cheer 
him  by  her  presence!  How  fondly  did  Oswald  press  her  to 
his  brother's  heart,  whilst  he  whispered  her,  "  Now  my  sister 
is  herself  again!"  And  then  Olivia's  inquiries  about  her  un- 
known but  already  beloved  nephews  and  nieces — and  the  cheer- 
ful dinner,  the  animated  conversation,  the  happy  laugh;  and 
still  Olivia  at  the  head  of  that  table  was  the  magnet  which  at- 
tracted all  towards  herself,  whilst  her  heart  was  for  a  time 
full  almost  to  bursting  as  she  witnessed  the  happiness  she  had 
occasioned  by  her  return.  And  yet  she  was  forced  to  remember 
too  soon  that  there  was  still  one  who  could  take  no  share  in 
that  happiness ! — one  to  whom  her  restoration  to  her  countiy, 
to  her  friends,  to  her  husband — could  scarcely  be  a  source  of 
comfort!  To  put  her  out  of  all  suspense,  Oswald  had  taken 
care  to  mention  casually  that  Edward  had  been  travelling 
in  Belgium  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  in  consequence  of  a 
late  slight  indisposition,  and  was,  he  thought,  not  yet  returned. 
Oh !  she  thought,  that  she  might  indeed  be  spared  even  an 
accidental  meeting  with  him!  It  was  her  earnest  wish;  for 
with  every  struggle,  she  could  not  forget  how  dear  he  had  been, 
perhaps  alas!  he  still  was,  to  her;  for  we  cannot  command  ovtl 
affections,  however  Ave  may  strive  against  the  indulgence  or 
encouragement  of  them.  Alas!  it  is  not  easy  to  im-love.  But 
Olivia  was  not  one  to  give  way  to  the  indulgence  of  feelings 
that  she  knew  should,  if  possible,  be  mastered;  and  never, 
after  her  first  asking  Clara  after  him,  did  the  sisters  renew 
what  they  both  regarded  as  a  forbidden  subject. 

And  now,  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  London 
world  when  one  of  those  eternal  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers 
giving  out  the  gossip  of  the  day,  but  certainly  not  this  time 
penned  by  Sir  Frederick,  announced,  "  that  in  consequence 
of  the  late  lamentable  accident  experienced  by  Sir  Frederick 
Audeley,  his  lady  had  quitted  her  residence  on  the  Continent, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  him  in  his  dispiriting 
illness,  &c.  &c.  &c. !" 

Then  cards  in  multitudes  were  left,  and  visiters  came,  and 
the  curious  and  the  idle  never  rested  until  they  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  fair  -being  who,  from  incompatibility  of  temper, 
some  previous  attachment,  some  whim — or  what  not ! — had 
for  so  in;my  years  lived  away  from  her  Imsband;  as  some  said, 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  marriage,  and  yet  was  now 
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returned  to  him  in  his  deplorable  and  disabled  state,  to 
astonish  all  London  with  her  charms;  to  be  regarded  by  the 
men  as  a  heroine,  and  by  the  women  as  a  martyr! 

So  invitation  upon  invitation  came  to  Lady  Audeley — balls, 
concerts,  dinner-parties,  and  dejeHnes,  were  at  her  command 
by  dozens  ;  but  her  husband  could  not  accept  them,  and  she 
would  not.  To  pjsase  Audeley,  after  very  many  entreaties  on 
his  part,  she  conseiited  to  be  presented  at  court  by  a  connexion 

of  her  husband's — the  Duchess  of  F ;  and  when  all  the 

world  was  raving  about  her  beauty,  and  charmed  that  they  had 
an  attraction  of  the  first  magnitude  to  admire  for  the  season, 
they  were  astonished  to  find  that — and  at  Lady  Audeley'a 
own  particular  desire — Sir  Frederick  and  herself  were  imme- 
diately leaving  "  the  flaunting  town,"  for  Downington.  She 
assured  her  husband  London  had  no  charms  for  her — she 
came  back  for  him  alone,  and  she  should  be  far  happier  with 
him  in  the  country  than  in  the  noise,  heat,  and  bustle  of  the 
metropolis.  He  saw  she  was  in  earnest,  and  loved  her,  if 
,  possible,  all  the  better  for  the  expression  of  such  wishes.  The 
medical  men  seemed  to  be  convinced  there  was  little  or  no 
chance  of  any  radical  improvement  in  his  health;  but  they 
thought  he  might  continue  as  he  was  for  years,  although  there 
was  always  a  possibility  of  increasing  paralysis.  The  railroad 
made  visits  from  the  physicians  easy  to  Downington,  for  ex- 
pense was  of  no  consequence  to  Sir  Frederick ;  so  that  an 
early  period  for  there  departure  was  fixed,  and  the  Thorotons 
and  St.  Lawrence  were  to  return  home  at  the  same  time, 
pleased  to  hear  Sir  Frederick  say,  that  he  hoped  now  that 
they  never  would  be  long  without  visiting  Olivia  and  himself. 

Oswald's  society  had  become  a  decided  pleasure  to  Audeley, 
who  had  once  dreaded,  and  therefore  almost  disliked  him.  In 
spite  of  his  high  moral  and  religious  standard,  Oswald  Thoro- 
ton  was  one  of  those  who  make  much  allowance  for  others' 
faults  when  possible  so  to  do,  and  bore  with  them  so  gently 
even  when  little  or  no  allowance  could  be  made,  that  Audeley, 
as  their  intimacy  increased,  became  so  thoroughly  at  ease  with 
him,  that  he  not  unfrequently  poured  into  his  patiently  atten- 
tive ear  many  of  his  varying  and  conflicting  feelings,  his 
stings  of  conscience,  and  even  his  discontent  and  repinings 
under  the  calamity  he  could  by  no  means  become  resigned  to. 

One  day,  after  a  drive  in  the  Park,  the  dusty  air  and  bustle 
of  which  seemed  rather  to  have  distressed  than  revived  Sir 
Frederick,  and  when  as  usual  he  had  been  lifted  out  of  his 
carriage,  carried  up  stairs,  and  replaced  upon  his  sofa,  Oswald 
came  in,  and  finding  him  without  Olivia,  which  was  rarely 
the  case,  and  a  good  deal  depressed  in  spirits,  could  not  resist 
inquiring  if  he  felt  worse  than  usual. 

"  No  ;  it  is  not  the  body,  but  the  mind,"  replied  Audeley. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said — "  Thoroton, 
enjoying,  as  I  now  do,  and  as  once  I  never  dared  hope  to  do, 
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the  presence  of  my  angel  wife,  I  am — I  ought  to  think  myself 
—sufficiently  blessed  ;  but  still,  to  live  with  such  a  creature — 
80  beautiful,  so  captivating — to  give  worlds,  if  I  had  them,  to 
be  once  more  my  former  self— to  be  enabled  really  to  enjoy 
existence  with  her — to  walk,  ride  with,  wait  upon  her — never 
to  be  necessarily  a  moment  from  her — in  short,  to  be  her 
adoring  and  happy  lover,  as  well  as  her  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate husband — ah  !  that  would  be  a  degree  of  happiness 
certainly  too  great  for  so  undeserving  a  mortal  as  myself,  it 
is  true.  Yet  now,  to  be  as  it  were  a  dead  weight  to  her — to 
make  actually  a  nurse  of  one  who  deserves  to  nave  not  only 
my  wretched  self  but  all  the  world  at  her  feet — to  feel  that 
I  can  be  but  a  mere  trouble  and  anxiety  to  her — !"  He 
paused,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  it  was  by  a 
great  effort  alone  that  he  prevented  tears  fi-om  falliug. 

"  Audeley,"  replied  Oswald  with  his  kind  but  impressive 
manner — "remember,  when  thus  tempted  to  repine,  what  you 
have  just  said — what  I  have  also  heard  you  express  before 
now — that  you  are  happy,  even  as  you  are,  beyond  your  deserts 
— think  then  what  might  be,  and  what  is  ;  recall  to  mind  how 
desolate  you  felt  when  Olivia  was  absent  from  you;  be  certain 
that  she  is  happy  in  administering  to  your  com"forts,  and  thus 
atoning  for  the  wrong  she  feels  she  was  guilty  of  in  leaving 
you  as  she  did.  You  are  even  now  enjoying  the  best,  the 
dearest  part  of  conjugal  felicity  ;  for  trust  me,  and  I  speak 
from  experience,  that  the  love — the  true,  tender,  more  rehned 
sort  of  love — that  follows  after,  even  the  authorised  passion 
for  a  wife,  is  the  feehng  really  worth  hving  for.  Passion 
blazes  forth  brightly  as  rapturously,  but  becomes  sooner  or 
later  extinct  from  its  very  intensity;  whilst  that  true  and 
pure  attachment  in  which  the  confidingness  of  friendship  is 
combined  with  the  calmer  tenderness  of  love,  is  the  steady 
and  enduring  flame,  which  continues  to  warm  and  cheer  our 
lives  until  the  last  spark  goes  out  with  expiring  nature,  for 
swh  an  affection  can  only  end  with  death.  Happy  as  I  have 
been  in  every  way  in  my  married  life,  how  often  am  I  ready 
to  exclaim  to  my  own  Clara  in  those  exquisite  lines — 

"  '  What  was  but  Passion's  sigli  before 

Has  since  been  turned  to  Reason's  vow; 
And  though  I  then  might  love  thee  more, 
Trust  me  I  love  thee  bettei-  now!"  " 

Oswald  then  took  from  a  book-case  the  one  small  volume  of 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  published  in  America,  which  Olivia 
had  brought  from  thence,  amongst  the  many  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Archdall  ;  and  finding  out  the  beautiful  stanzas  from  which 
he  had  quottd,  gave  them  to  Audeley,  and  then  left  him. 
The  tears  which  Sir  Frederick  had  with  effort  restrained, 
whilst  in  Oswald's  presence,  now  flowed  freely  as  he  read  those 
touching  Ihies.      Scarcely  had  he  finished  them,  when  he 
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heard  the  well-known  and  beloved  footstep  along  the  pass- 
age. Dashing  away  his  tears  hastily,  he  put  the  boolc  on 
one  side,  whilst  as  she  entered  in  all  her  beauty,  the  smile 
that  at  first  affectionately  beamed  upon  him  died  away  as 
she  observed  the  discomposure  of  his  countenance;  and  at 
once  she  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  distress,  whatever  it  might 
be,  by  exercisin<^  all  those  little  insinuating  acts  and  endeanng 
ways  that  woman  alone  knows  how  to  practise,  and  generally 
with  so  much  success ;  whilst,  as  he  looked  and  listened,  he 
■felt  indeed  the  truth  of  what  he  had  previously  said,  that  even 
as  he  was,  he  was  still  far  happier  than  he  deserved  to  be — 
and  was  comforted. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  From  thee  and  thy  innocent  beauty  first  came 

The  revealings  that  taught  him  true  love  to  adore ; 
To  feel  the  bright  presence,  and  turn  him  with  shame 
From  the  idols  he  darkly  had  knelt  to  before." 

Moore's  Melodies. 

Two  days  before  leaving  London,  what  poor  Olivia  now  most 
dreaded  came  to  pass:  she  accidentally  met  Edward  Carleton, 
She  had  stopped,  in  her  elegant  low  phaeton,  at  a  jeweller's 
shop,  to  which  she  had  gone  to  purchase  a  handsome  orna- 
ment to  contain  her  hair,  which  she  wished  to  send  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Archdall,  At  the  counter,  choosing  a  small  piece 
of  gold  chain  for  his  watch-key,  stood  Edward.  He  turned 
suddenly  round  at  the  rustling  of  her  silk  dress,  and  beheld 
Olivia — once  Ms  Olivia — for  the  first  time  as  Lady  Audeley, 
radiant  with  beauty,  entering  the  shop.  He  had  returned 
the  preceding  night  from  Belgium,  rather  sooner  than  was 
anticipated.  His  mother  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  had  heard  nothing  —  seen  no  one  who  coul<J 
have  told  him  of  Olivia's  return.  So  unexpected  was  hei 
appearance,  and  so  great  was  the  shock,  that  he  held  by 
the  counter  to  steady  himself;  for  a  sensation  approaching 
to  giddiness  came  over  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ? — what 
could  be  said?  How  difficult  for  two  people  who  had  loved — 
perhaps  still  did  love — each  other  so  well,  to  meet  like  mere 
common  acquaintances,  after  an  absence  of  six  years!  It  was 
a  great  trial  to  Olivia's  usual  power  of  self-control,  especially 
when  she  marked  how  deeply  Edward  was  affected;  but  she 
felt  the  extreme  importance  of  her  behaviour  at  the  moment, 
and  strength  came  to  her.  She  went  up  to  Edward,  and, 
with  a  calm  voice  but  varying  complexion,  gave  him  her  hand 
in  a  friendly  way,  saying — 

"  You  arc  surprised  to  see  me,  no  doubt,  for  I  believe  you 
are  only  just  returned  from  the  Continent.     Sir  Frederick's 
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distressing  accident  brought  me,  as  you  may  imagine,  back 
to  England.     I  trust  you  have  quite  recovered  your  health," 

"  Yes — almost — quite — "  he  faltered  out,  somewhat  com- 
forted to  find  she  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  his  proceed- 
ings. Then  partly  recovering  himself,  he  added — "I  need 
make  no  inquiries  after  your  own  ;"  whilst  he  gave  her  a  glance 
of  intense  admiration,  which,  however,  was  instantly  chased 
away  by  a  look  of  deep  anguish.  Then,  once  more  taking 
her  hand  and  giving  it  a  momentary  but  fervent  pressure,  he 
took  the  small  parcel  that  had  been  putting  up  for  him,  and 
immediately  left  the  shop. 

Olivia  chose,  or  rather  allowed  the  master  of  the  shop  to 
choose  her,  an  elegant  and  expensive  ornament,  gave  the  hair 
to  be  inserted,  requesting  it  might  be  sent  home  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  as  she  was  almost  immediately  leaving 
London;  and  then,  as  she  stepped  into  her  carriage,  one  quick 
glance  showed  her  Edward  Uarleton  stationed  at  the  corner 
of  the  street,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  waiting  to  catch  a 
last  glimpse  of  her  graceful  figure.  She  had  to  drive  past  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  and  as  she  did  so,  he  bowed  respectfully, 
taking  his  hat  entirely  oft.  Ah  I  what  did  not  that  simple 
action  say  to  her  aching  heart!  Time  was  when  he  would 
not  merely  have  bowed,  but  would  have  given  her  a  happy 
smile,  and  perhaps  have  ventured  to  kiss  his  hand  to  her. 
But  now,  how  different!  That  respectful  and  melancholy 
bow  occasioned  in  her  heart  a  sensation  of  bitter  anguish; 
and  although  she  struggled  resolutely  with  her  feelings,  the 
rest  of  tkiit  day  passed  most  painfully  to  Lady  Audeley. 

Sir  Frederick  and  his  charming  wife  were  speedily  settled 
at  Downington,  while  her  beloved  relations  returned  to  Roch- 
dale, comforting  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  husband 
she  so  assiduously  and  unremittingly  attended  to  was  certainly 
an  improving  character,  and  that  therefore  she  had  as  much 
prospect  of  /lappiness — so  they  tried  to  call  it — as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  But  Clara,  the  pitying  and  allectionate 
sister,  who  was  the  fondly-loving  wife,  as  well  as  the  tender 
mother,  could  not  cease  to  lament  that  from  her  dear 
Olivia  the  most  delightful  of  human  feelings  and  affections 
must  be  withheld.  A  wife's  ardent  and  devoted  lovo — the 
charm  of  clinging  more  and  more  closely  every  hour  to  the 
being  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the  whole  world  to  become 
her  second,  her  far  dearer  self — would  be  a  jov  unknown  to 
Olivia.  She  would  never  know  the  anxious  delight  of  watch- 
ing over  a  precious  child,  or  experience  the  enchantment  of 
hc;u-in<x  it  lisp  for  the  first  time  the  word  "  mother !"  No; 
Olivia's  pleasures  could  alone  proceed  from  the  consciousness 
that  she  was  now  doing  her  duty,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
enjoyments  and  comforts  of  her  poor  invalid  husband  de- 
pendt'd  almost  exclusively  on  her  own  unremitting  eudeavoui's 
to  contribute  towards  them:  and  to  a  mind — a  right,  noble, 
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and  religious  mind — like  Olivia's,  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  happiness  even  in  this  perpetual  abnegation  of  all  personal 
enjoyment;  but  it  would  be  a  serious,  pensive,  calm  happiness, 
which  would  turn  her  thoughts  more  frequently  than  ever 
towards  that  hereafter  which  might  still  be  bright  and  perfect, 
even  for  her  enduring,  disappointed  self.  But  yet — a  life  of 
duty  and  a  life  of  love — oh!  how  different  are  they  not! 

Poor  Olivia!  she  had,  in  returning  to  take  upon  herself  her 
conjugal  duties,  fondly  hoped  all  her  struggles  with  her  con- 
science would  be  set  at  test ;  but  she  found  she  had  some  still 
to  make  ;  for  every  now  and  then  the  idea  would  present  itself 
to  her  mind,  that,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  very  pre- 
carious state  of  health,  a  time  might  come  when  duty  and  love 
might  go  hand-in-hand  ;  when,  as  the  wife  of  another,  she 
might  know  what  real  happiness  was.  But  no  sooner  had  this 
enchanting  idea  darted  itself  into  her  conscientious  mind,  than 
she  instantly  and  with  horror  recoiled  from  before  it:  she  would 
even  fall  upon  her  knees,  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such 
momentary  dereliction  from  the  duty  of  her  thoughts ;  for  there 
is  duty  of  thought  as  -well  as  of  action,  and  those  who  volun- 
tarily give  way  as  regards  the  former,  will  probably  equally  fail 
respecting  the  latter.  Yet,  when  such  wild  fancies  thus  visited 
her  in  spite  of  her  better  feelings,  she  would  not  merely  pray, 
but  act  against  them,  by  turning  at  once  her  redoubled  atten- 
tion towards  her  helpless  husband,  and  thus,  by  occupying  her- 
self with  her  duties,  drive  away  those  uncalled-for  visions 
which  for  the  moment  appeared  in  such  bright  and  captivating 
colours  that  some  women  might  have  been  tempted  to  have 
cherished  the  sweet  but  reprehensible  hope,  and  have  lived 
in  the  future.  But  Olivia  was  made  of  sterner  and  better 
stuff,  and  fled  from  before  such  mental  temptation.  Yet  even 
successful  struggles  are  painful;  but  when  and  where  do  they 
cease  in  this  world?  And  besides  these  struggles,  she  continued 
to  have  many  trials  and  anxieties  as  regarded  her  husband. 
She  found  that,  although  there  certainly  was  a  change  for 
the  better,  his  mind  was  still  in  a  most  unhealthy  state. 
She  discovered  by  degrees,  and  that  partly  from  what  he  oc- 
casionally himself  let  fall,  that  the  years  which  had  inter- 
vened between  her  flight  from  and  her  return  to  him,  though 
they  had  certainly  witnessed  a  lessening  of  his  many  faults, 
yet  that  their  diminution  had  arisen  more  from  a  change  of 
feelings  owing  to  circumstances,  than  from  any  actual  convic- 
tion on  his  part  that  a  general  improvement  in  his  character 
was  imperative.  His  sincere  and  passionate  love  for  herself, 
which  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon  him,  and  which  con- 
tinued unchanged  during  her  long  absence,  although  he  had 
little  hope  that  it  would  ever  be  gratified,  had  certainly  purified 
his  former  sensual  feelings,  turning  his  whole  heart  and  affec- 
tions solely  towards  his  lost  wife  ;  for  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  woman  he  had  cared  for  but  Olivia  was 
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worth  a  lastino;  attaclnneut.  He  had  pined  for  her  superioi' 
beauty,  her  various  fascinations  —  for  her  conversational 
powers — nay,  even  foi  lier  distant,  retiring  manner  ;  for  not 
only  was  there  a  dignity  about  it  that  seemed  to  enhance  her 
every  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  so  unused  to  bo  repelled 
— and  novelty  in  most  things  has  its  charms — but  he  had 
fancied  that  the  very  difficulty  he  should  have  experienced 
in  overcoming  her  coldness  and  dislike  would  have  been  a 
stimulus  to  his  married  life,  which  would  have  quite  destroyed 
all  fear  of  his  being  ennupe  with  its  possible  monotony — a 
quality  of  life  of  which  Audeley  ever  lived  in  dread.  But 
to  know  that  she  was  his,  could  never  belong  to  any  other, 
and  yet  was  not  his — to  feel  that  he  perhaps  should  never 
see  her  again,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  discover  even  the 
part  of  the  world  where  she  was  residing — to  dread  all  the 
difficulties  and  even  dangers  to  which  she  might  have  been 
or  might  still  be  exposed — had  at  times  excited  in  him  such  a  de- 
gree of  irritation  as  was  almost  insupportable;  and  his  mind 
gave  him  no  peace.  Restless  and  dissatisfied,  none  of  his  for- 
mer amusements  seemed  to  have  had  any  longer  charms  for 
him.  He  had  had  a  glimpse  of  a  happiness  which  ho  thought 
"was  within  his  grasp,  and  which  had  eluded  it ;  and  then 
everything  else  appeared  worthless  compared  to  that  which 
he  had  lost.  He  had  admired,  almost  venerated,  her  strangely 
strict  principles  as  they  had  once  seemed  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  decided  way  in  which  she  had  kept  at  a  distance  every  one 
■who  she  feared  might  be  disposed  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  hei  own  and  hor  sister's  too  unprotected  situation.  And 
yet  those  strict  ideas  of  hers  had  been  the  cause  of  the  disgust 
she  had  felt  and  shown  towards  himself ;  and  then,  as  he 
thought  of  such  results,  he  almost  detested  her  religious  and 
her  moral  principle.  At  other  times,  better  and  softer  feelings 
used  to  come  over  him,  whilst  conscience,  in  spite  of  himself, 
began  its  work;  and  then  he  was  forced  to  own  he  had  not 
altogether  been  undeserving  of  his  bitter  disappointment. 
Under  these  feelings,  he  would  take  up  a  serious  book,  or  go 
to  church  on  the  Hunday;  but  then  the  increased  distress  of 
conscience  arising  from  something  he  might  read,  a  passage 
suitable  to  himstll'  from  a  sermon  he  had  listened  to,  or  even 
a  few  lines  of  our  beautiful  liturgy  that  went  homo  to  him, 
occasioned  such  painful,  such  racking,  yet  such  unsettled 
thoughts,  that  he  shrank  from  whatever  gave  rise  to  theni ; 
and  serious  reading,  or  attending  at  church,  would  be  again 
abandoned. 

His  life,  in  short,  had  been  one  of  restless  misery;  his  soli- 
tude was  liateful ;  and  though  he  had  dreaded  society,  lest  his 
appearance  in  it  should  provoke  the  observations  or  the  won- 
der as  regarded  Olivia's  perpetual  absence,  which  he  so  greatly 
feared  exciting,  yet  his  seclusion  was  most  painful;  for  there 
he  was  alone  with  himself,  and  something  seemed  to  force  him 
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to  look  into  that  self.  But  it  was  fortunate  that  his  clinging 
to  that  solitude  generally  prevailed;  for.  as  he  had  told  Olivia, 
he  was  sure  that  had  he  gone  into  the  world  as  usual,  he  should 
have  resorted  to  higher  play  than  ever,  and  given  himself  up 
to  reckless  conviviality,  for  the  sake  of  losing,  in  the  excitement 
of  cards,  wine,  and  levity  of  conversation,  his  conflicting  and 
miserable  reflections.  But  all  such  indulgences  were  prevented 
by  his  life  of  seclusion.  Alone,  cards  were  out  of  the  question; 
and  he  said  that  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  drinking  to  excess 
when  he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of  society  at  his  table  to 
palliate  such  a  fault.  To  have  been  found  intoxicated  by  his 
own  servant  was  an  idea  he  declared  too  degrading  even  to 
be  contemplated  for  a  moment.  He  had  tried  opium,  but  he 
could  not  take  it:  so  the  feverish  mental  irritation  had  con- 
tinued, and  his  sole  amusements  consisted  in  reading  light 
poetry,  the  numerous  novels  of  the  day,  the  papers,  and  at  best 
some  of  the  periodicals,  and  buying  and  changing  horses  for 
his  own  use;  for  long  and  rapid  rides  seemed  to  soothe  his 
wretched  irritability  more  than  anything  else. 

All  this  had  taken  a  peculiar  effect  upon  his  mind  and  his 
character:  his  faults  were  more  changed  than  corrected;  and, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  the  grosser  vices,  of  which  he  once 
had  been  guilty,  had  ceased,  because  circumstances  disinclined 
him  towards  them;  and  yet  he  fancied  there  was  great  ina- 
provement  in  himself  because  they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  acci- 
dentally set  aside — so  prone  are  we  to  see  ourselves  in  the  best 
light.  This  appalling  accident  had  certainly  brought  him  to 
think  somewhat  more  seriously,  and  now  his  love  for  the  re- 
turned wife — apparently  the  paramount  sentiment  of  his  heart 
and  mind — had  still  more  softened  his  feelings.  Yet  she  sadly 
perceived  there  was  much  in  his  opinions — much  in  the  care- 
lessness that  pervaded  his  ideas  as  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  life — much  as  regarded  his  views  of  morality 
and  religion— much  in  his  irritable,  murmuring  way  of  taking 
the  chastisement  of  his  bodily  suffering — that  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, most  tending  to  keep  up  a  certain  hardness  ot 
heart,  and  therefore  very  painful  to  her  to  witness  and  to  listen 
to  so  constantly.  And  then  she  had  to  guide,  to  uphold,  to  en- 
lighten, nay  sometimes  to  reprove;  and  all  this  with  a  being 
whose  bodily  state  excited  her  utmost  pity,  and  with  whom 
she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her,  whilst  striving  to  be  of  use  to 
him  eventually,  to  deal  as  delicately,  as  tenderly  as  pos- 
sible. It  seemed  almost  to  poor  Lady  Audeley,  if  she  really 
wished  to  succeed  in  making  him  what  he  ought  to  be,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  moral — certainly  his  religious — train- 
ing would  have  to  be  entirely  remodelled;  for  even  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  religious  subjects  was  wanting — at  least, 
if  he  was  aware  of  their  chief  doctrinal  points,  he  felt  them, 
he  acknowledged  them  not.  Then  at  times  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  amuse  him.    He  had  been  for  the  greatest  part  of  hia 
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life,  used  to  constant  change,  to  action  of  some  sort  or  kind; 
the  total  monotony  of  existence  had  not  been  known  to  him, 
except  that  degree  of  it  which  had  arisen  from  his  having 
shrunk  so  much  from  society  since  Olivia  had  left  him,  and 
that  Avas  voluntary,  and  could  have  been  abandoned  at  any 
moment.  Now  it  was  altogether  forced  upon  him  by  his  ter- 
rible accident  and  its  sad  consequences;  and  although  she  did 
her  utmost  to  make  him  forget  it  was  so,  she  could  not  always 
succeed.  He  would  often  openly  repine  at  his  hard  fate;  for 
after  the  blissful  novelty  of  her  presence  had  subsided  into  a 
calmer  enjoyment  of  it,  and  the  rapturous  consciousness  that 
he  had  recovered  such  a  treasure  had  merged  into  a  more  sober 
certainty  of  waking  bliss,  there  were  times  when  he  would  pine 
fretfully  for  the  freedom,  the  independence,  and  the  many 
evory-day  pleasures  which  can  alone  be  enjoyed  in  perfect 
health.  Yet  then  again  he  would  look  at  his" beautiful,  for- 
bearing, and  pitying  wife,  and  rave  at  himself  for  being  so  un- 
grateful and  dissatisfied  as  to  wish  for  anything  whilst  she 
was  with  him;  and  all  these  contradictory  feelings  would  often 
occasion  a  fit  of  nervous  excitement  which  made  him  ill  and 
feverish  for  hours,  nay,  days  afterwards. 

Yet  Olivia  did  not  allow  herself  to  succumb  beneath  all 
these  trying  circumstances.  She  had  talked  with  Oswald  on 
the  subject  whilst  he  was  with  them,  and  she  proceeded  with 
her  husband  much  as  he  had  formerly  done  with  her  father. 
She  insinuated  more  than  she  remonstrated;  she  spoke  of 
religious  truths  more  as  if  he  allowed  and  felt  them  than  as 
if  she  herself  was  instructing  him  in  them.  When  pain  or 
bodily  restlessness  occurred,  and  inclined  him  to  feel  irritable, 
she  Avould  soothe  him  by  her  music,  by  reading  aloud  to  him, 
or,  if  he  was  equal  to  it,  by  cheerful  conversation,  sliding,  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  into  that  which  was  more  serious;  and 
letting  him  see  how  and  where  he  would  best  find  support  and 
comfort.  She  would  lead  him  by  degrees  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  his  tenantry  both  at  Downington  and  Valehead, 
the  necessary  attention  to  and  proper  regulation  of  his  many 
servants;  and  when  he  was  better  than  usual,  felt  happy  and 
full  of  ardent  and  grateful  love  for  herself,  enjoying  licr  pre- 
sence and  devoted  cheerful  attentions,  she  would  then  lead 
him  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  fellow-creatures  in  general — a 
feeling,  alasl  far  too  rare  amongst  the  many;  and  would  kindle 
in  his  mind  the  desire  to  make  others  as  happy  as  he  would 
declare  himself  then  to  bo. 

And  it  was  in  one  of  those  fortunate  moments  that  Olivia 
persuaded  him  to  two  actions  which  ought  long  ago  to  have 
emanated  from  himself:  the  one  was,  to  make  over  to  his 
cousin  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  still  in  uneasy  circumstances, 
and  v-hom  Olivia  bad  met  and  known  at  New  York,  the  sum 
that  Sir  Frederick's  father  had  certainly  intended  to  leave 
bim:  the  other,  to  ensure  to  Louise  a  pension  which  would 
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enable  her  to  leave  that  life  of  crime  which  he  himself  had 
brought  hpp  to.  and  to  return  to  her  own  country.  And  he 
did  both,  with  feelings  of  shame  and  remorse  that  he  had  not 
before  done  such  mere  justice  to  two  people  he  had,  though  in 
such  different  ways,  so  cruelly  injured. 

And  thus  Olivia  went  on,  making  her  way  cautiously  but 
■unremittingly.     Yet  much  of  what  she  had  to  do  was  often 
most  difficult  to  manage  and  painful  even  to  attempt;  for  at 
first  the  results  of  her  endeavours  were  often  mortifying  fai- 
lures, and,  especially  as  regarded  some  points  ot  religion, 
he  would  almost  shut  his  ears  to  "  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charmed  she  never  so  wisely."    It  requires  time  to  undo  a 
whole  life's  bad  impressions,  and  sometimes,  alas!  no  time  can 
undo  them  J    Still,  by  degrees  she  saw  that  she  was  certainly 
making  some  progress  alons;  this  thorny  and  up-hill  road,  and 
that  there  were  symptoms  of  improvement.    This  was  encou- 
ragement, and  she  needed  it;  for  often,  with  poor  Olivia,  these 
endeavours  and  struggles  on  her  part  to  do  what  she  regarded 
as  her  difficult  but  bounden  duty,  were,  when  the  excitement 
of  the  attempt  for  the  time  being  was  over,  and  she  found  her- 
self alone,  followed  by  a  painful  reaction;  and  then  she  would 
feel  as  if  she  could  exert  herself  no  longer.    She  seemed  to  be 
reversing  the  natural  order  of  things — and  so  she  was;  for 
she  was  actually  forming  to  good  a  husband  who  ought  by 
rights  to  have  been  her  support,  her  adviser,  her  enlightening 
friend;  and  all  her  original  conviction  of  the  objectionableness 
of  a  woman's  marrying   a  man  to  reform  him  was  only 
strengthened.     For,  were  she  so  fortunate  as  eventually  to 
find  her  husband  become  altogether  what  he  ought  to  bo,  she 
should  think,  after  all,  that  it  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  accident  that  had  left  him  in  so  helpless  a 
state — a  state  which  naturally  subdues  not  only  the  spirits, 
but  the  passions,  by  forcing  the  sufferer  to  forsake  paths 
which  he  has  no  longer  the  power  to  walk  in.     Still  she  saw 
what  was  her  duty,  as  his  wife — what  had  been  her  duty 
when  once  circumstances,  not  l\er  choice,  had  bound  her  to 
him  ;  and  she  resolved  not  now  to  shrink  from  it,  whatever 
it  might  cost  her. 

But,  alas!  worse  struggles  than  these  she  had  still  to  make; 
for  sometimes,  suddenly  and  all  uncalled-for,  came  the 
thought,  difficult  immediately  to  reject,  of  the  totally  different 
husband  Edward  would  have  been.  To  the  ardent  and  ima- 
ginative, contrasts  are  perpetually  forcing  themselves  upon 
the  mind;  and  so  it  was  with  Olivia.  In  one  moment  would 
rise  up  before  her,  in  contradistinction  to  him  she  was  irrevo- 
cably bound  to,  Edward's  sterling  qualities — his  uncompro- 
mising sincerity — his  highly-cultivated  mind — his  firm,  his 
practical  faith.  With  him  she  would  have  been  not  merely 
happy,  but  would  have  been  herself  a  daily  improving  charac- 
ter, from  her  constant  intercourse  with  such  a  man  ;  with  him 
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life  would  have  been  one  of  heartfelt,  rational,  yet  exquisite 
enjoyment.  Still  she  would  tear  herself  away,  as  has  been 
said,  from  such  mental  though  short-lived  contemplations,  and 
never  allowed  them  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  many  minutes;  but 
during  one  only,  how  much  of  prohibited  thought  may  pass 
through  these  minds  of  ours! 

Often,  after  some  weary,  anxious  hours  passed  with  her 
variable  husband,  she  would  take  refuge  from  her  own  subsB' 
quently  sad  reflections,  and  seek  refreshment  to  her  harassed 
mind  in  the  library.  It  was  a  good  one,  and  much  of  her 
spare  time  was  passed  in  it. 

One  day,  after  rather  a  painful  conversation  on  some  re- 
ligious points  with  Audeley,  in  which  she  seemed  to  have 
gained  no  ground,  she  went  thither  rather  sad  and  discouraged, 
and  opened  a  volume  of  a  work  she  had  met  with  lately  and 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  she  took  especial  delight — 
F6nelon's  "  Lettres  Spirituelles" — a  work  which  even  a  Pro- 
testant may  peruse  with  much  comfort,  and  few  draw-backs 
to  that  comfort,  although  the  production  of  a  Romanist; 
for  in  almost  every  page  he  may  find  some  passage  that  will 
suit  his  own  feelings,  and  it  was  Olivia's  case  even  then;  for 
on  opening  the  volume  she  had  taken  up,  her  eye  fell  at  once 
on  the  following  lines: — 

"  Volts  etes  en  Societe  de  CroLx  avec  M .     n  faut  le  soutcnir  dans  sea 

iiiiiniiites.  Dieu  vous  rendra  dans  le  besoin,  tout  ce  que  vous  lui  aurez  donn6 ; 
c'est  i  vous  a  Ctre  sa  ressource;  vous  qui  avez  regu  une  nourriture  plus  forte 
pour  la  pictfe,  et  qui  avez  et&  moins  accoutiuiiee  i  la  dissipation  flatteuse  du 
nionde.  Nc  prencz  pourtaiit  pas  trop  sur  vous.  Donnoz-vous  simplement  et 
avec  petitesse  pour  foible  ;  et  demandez  au  besoin  qu'on  vous  soulage  et  vous 
6pargne." 

Did  not  this  passage  appear  as  if  written  expressly  for  her? 
She  read  and  re-read  it,  until  her  quick  memory  had  it  by 
heart:  it  was  to  her  both  advice  and  support,  and  she  felt 
thankful  to  have  met  with  it  at  that  very  moment,  when 
weary  and  worn,  and  almost  discouraged,  she  wanted  both; 
and  often  aftcrwaids,  when  her  feelings  were  tried  and  her 
patience  almost  exhausted,  she  would  repeat  those  lines  to  her- 
self, and  find  a  cheering  comfort  in  them.  They  strengthened 
her  to  go  on  with  her  endeavours  to  do  good,  even  should  they 
end  in  nothing  more  than  endeavours. 

And  thus  siie  went  on  unremittingly — "  bearing  all  things, 
hoping  all  things;"  and  in  due  time  her  exertions  were  re- 
warded; for,  though  ithad  been  very  gradual,  yet  sodecided  an 
improvement  had  at  last  taken  place  in  his  feelings,  that  al- 
most a  new  cxist<>nce  appeared  to  dawn  upon  her  husband 
— not  as  to  the  body,  for  that  continued  in  the  same  hope- 
less condition,  but  as  to  the  mind.  Its  restless,  discontented 
irritation — the  most  wretched,  perhaps,  of  all  human  feelinojs— 
its  repining  muimurs — its  hitlierto  lingering  sceptical  diffi- 
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culties — all  appeared  to  be  gradually  but  happily  subsiding. 
And  now  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  Olivia  to  feel 
her  way  so  carefully  as  she  had  been  used  to  do,  before  ven- 
turing to  talk  upon  serious  subjects;  for,  to  her  heartfelt  de- 
light, he  would  frequently  of  his  own  accord  turn  the  conver- 
sation into  such  channels.  He  would  make  her  read  part  of 
the  Scriptures  aloud  to  him  ;  would  openly  speak  of  any 
little  remaining  doubt  or  difficulty,  with  a  view  of  its  being, 
as  he  then  sincerely  wished,  satisfactorily  cleared  up;  would 
compare  parallel  passages,  and  consult  works  which  might 
contribute  to  throw  light  on  particular  and  obscure  texts; 
and  would  feel  easier  and  happier  when  the  darkness  which 
had  hung  over  them  was  thus  dispersed,  and  in  great  measure 
by  his  own  anxious  perseverance. 

But  with  this  clearing  up  of  his  former  doubts,  which 
certainly,  in  the  days  of  his  dissipation,  he  had  for  his  own 
comfort  cherished,  now  at  length  came  to  him  the  most  ago- 
nising fears  for  his  everlasting  Avelfare.  Olivia  had  heard  that 
to  a  certain  degree  this  had  been  the  case  with  her  father, 
when  he  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  he  had  greatly 
erred,  and  that  Oswald  had  gradually  restored  quiet  to  his 
mind.  But  none  of  St.  Lawrence's  feelings  had  been  of  the 
same  acute  nature  as  Audeley's ;  and  Olivia's  heart  ached  to 
see  the  overwhelming  force  of  her  husband's  fears,  now  that 
they  were  so  fully  awakened. 

But  Oswald — the  firm,  uncompromisingminister  of  God,  j'et 
the  pitying  fellow- Christian — came  at  once,  upon  a  summons 
from  Olivia;  and  though  he  found  it  far  more  difficult  to  giv& 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  sensitive  Audeley  than  it  had  been 
to  administer  them  to  the  more  obtuse  St.  Lawrence,  yet  by 
degrees  he  enabled  the  penitent  to  derive  the  only  support  and 
consolation  that  can  satisfy  an  almost  despairing  sinner.  And 
now,  indeed,  did  Audeley  cease  to  wonder  at  or  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  that  Atonement  which,  at  one  time,  he  could  almost 
have  ridiculed.  It  was  the  only  thing,  he  felt,  that  could  give 
him  that  assurance  of  safety  he  so  pined  after;  for  he  quite 
and  entirely  acknowledged  that  no  penitence,  no  good  works, 
of  his  own,  could  at  all  compensate  for  the  many  and  various 
sins  of  his  past  life;  much  less  could  he  derive  hope  from 
the  mere  absence  of  vices  which  circumstances  alone  had  in- 
duced or  forced  him  to  forsake.  He  felt  that,  without  this 
wonderful  substitute  for  his  own  totally  wanting  righteousness, 
he  never  could  have  known  how  far  even  the  most  rigid  after- 
life might  have  made  his  peace  with  God— still  less  procure 
for  him  happiness  in  another  world.  And  what,  too,  could  his 
after-life  be  capable  of  henceforth  ?— sick,  helpless,  incapable 
of  any  of  the  active  virtues— exposed  no  more  to  those 
former  temptations  which,  had  they  been  continued,  might 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  of  struggling  with  his  natural 
evil  propensities,  thereby  proving  how  far  his  repentance  waa 
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or  was  not  sincere.  No;  it  was  only  the  one  great  sacri- 
fice which  could  in  any  way  adoquately  atone  tor  the  sins  of 
his  thoughtless,  selfish,  proiligate  existence,  and  he  was  most 
blest  in  the  thought  that  it  had  been  oifered  up  for  all  sinners, 
of  whom  he  now  could  say  with  the  deep  anguish  of  remorse, 
"I  am  the  chief."  And  if  such  a  man  as  the  Aix)stle  I'aul  could 
have  used  those  words,  how  much  more  justly — how  many 
thousand  times  more  justly — the  once  sinful  Audeley! 

Poor,  suffering  being!  He  passed  indeed  through  a  fierj" 
furnace  of  fear,  shame,  remorse,  and  almost  despair;  but  he 
came  forth  from  it  at  last,  both  purified  and  comforted;  and 
from  that  trying  time,  peace — that  "peace  which  passes  all  un- 
derstanding " — gradually  but  eventually  became  his. 

Oswald  left  him  to  the  wife  who  had  done  so  much  for  him. 
But  Olivia,  who  watched  over  her  husband's  feelings  unre- 
mittingly, observed  that  much  bodily  exhaustion  was  the  result 
of  all  those  harassing  struggles  between  despair  and  hope.  And 
then  she  tried  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  a  time  to  less  exciting 
subjects,  and  would  herself  talk  upon  general  topics  with  aU 
that  life  and  cleverness  that  made  her  conversation  so  agree- 
able; and  as  his  own  colloquial  powers  were  by  no  means 
trifling,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  conversing  became  mutual. 

To  make  some  change  in  the  monotony  of  his  existence, 
and  to  prevent  his  feeling  his  forced  privations  as  much  as 
possible,  she  encouraged  greater  intimacy  with  the  neighbour- 
ing families,  some  of  which  she  found  well  worth  knowing, 
and  also  persuaded  him  to  ask  to  Downington  occasionally 
his  uncle  and  some  of  his  better  sort  of  friends;  and  when  they 
thus  again  had  society  around  them,  how  proud  and  pleased 
was  he  to  mark,  now  that  the  constraint  and  reserve  once 
forced  upon  her  by  her  unavoidable  contact  with  objection- 
able characters  was  at  an  end,  how  easy,  how  cheerful,  how 
captivating  were  her  manners! — how  pleasantly,  how  grace- 
fully, she  did  the  honours  of  his  house! — and  how  completely 
she  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  within  her  magic  circle!— 
she  seemed  to  him  another  Olivia! 

It  appeared  to  Audeley,  when  looking  back  even  to  the 
most  prosperous,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  most 
enviable  times  of  his  life,  that  he  had  never  known  what  hap- 
piness was  until  this  moment. 

And  now  that  his  mind  had  become  so  much  calmer — so 
much  more  resigned  to  his  sad  bodily  condition — so  much 
more  alive  to  right  and  good  feelings — nothing  was  so  really 
delightful  to  him  as  his  iete-a-tetes  with  his  charming  wife. 
To  look  at,  to  listen  to  her — merely  to  be  in  her  presence — 
to  know  that  she  was  there — was  his  love — his  life — his  all- 
yes,  those  were  quite  his  happiest  hours! 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  when  she  was  for  a  while  rather  more 
grave  and  thoughtful  than  usual  in  his  presence,  the  idea 
might  come  across  him,  that  she  had  once  fondly,  i^assionately 
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loved,  and  that  for  himself  there  was  in  her  heart  only  a 
warm,  an  affectionate  friendship.  But  could  he  expect  more? 
That  thought  was  the  only  alloy  to  his  otherwise  perfect 
happiness  with  his  lovely  and  beloved  wife;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  it  was  an  alloy  he  amply  merited,  and  that 
without  it  he  had  been  far  more  blest  than  he  deserved  to  be. 

Then,  too,  Audeley  had  the  delight  of  knowing  that  often, 
during  his  many  necessary  hours  of  repose,  that  dear  ^^-ife 
was  doing  good  to  all  around  her — contributing  to  the  comfort 
of  his  tenants — superintending  the  village  school — visiting 
the  sick  or  the  afflicted  in  their  poor  homes:  in  short,  doing 
all  that  the  wife  of  a  man  with  such  a  fortune  as  Audeley's 
ought  to  do,  but  which,  alas !  too  often  remains  undone. 

And  thus  time  passed  on,  whilst  Olivia,  as  she  beheld  her 
husband's  steady  improvement  in  every  right  feeling,  which 
now  went  on  without  those  moral  relapses  which  were  at  one 
time  so  disheartening  to  her,  felt  rewarded  for  all  her  mental 
toU;  almost  for  all  she  had  sacrificed;  for  his  constant  exprea- 
fiions  of  deep  gratitude  towards,  as  well  as  affection  for  herself 
could  not  fail  to  touch  her  inmost  heart.  Poor  Olivia!  had 
fihe  never  known  or  never  loved  Edward  Carlcton,  she  would 
now  have  been  really  happy — quietly,  serenely  happy — and 
there  were  times  when  she  thought  that  she  was  so.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  conviction  that  she  had  been,  and  still  was,  not 
only  a  comfort  but  an  essential  benefit  to  her  penitent  hus- 
band, was  to  her  a  soui-ce  of  great  and  enduring  comfort;  it 
is  so  delightful  to  feel  conscious  that  we  are  of  some  decided 
use  in  this  world! 

The  summer  and  autumn  were  gone;  but  the  winter  seemed 
to  bring  a  decided  accession  of  suffering  to  the  poor  invalid; 
and  the  following  spring,  by  medical  advice,  the  Audeleys 
really  visited  Germany  together,  in  the  faint  hope  that  some 
of  the  spas  which  are  so  celebrated  for  the  improvement,  if 
not  the  entire  cure,  of  paralytic  affiections,  might  be  found 
beneficial  to  Sir  Frederick;  but  the  hope  proved  fallacious. 
The  beautiful  Lady  Audeley  was  everywhere  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, and  universally  praised  for  her  unremitting  care  of  her 
helpless  husband:  and  but  that  his  case  was  an  extreme  one, 
the  gentlemen  would  have  been  inclined  to  have  envied  him 
requiring  so  enchanting  a  nurse. 

But  there  were  some  ill-natured  English  people  there — and 
chiefly  women,  too — who,  knowing  something  of  her  history, 
and,  perhaps,  envious  of  the  extreme  admiration  she  excited, 
scrupled  not  to  declare  that  this  attentive  wife  had  returned 
to  her  husband  after  his  iUness,  from  the  fear,  that  if  she 
should  still  continue  to  separate  herself  from  him,  his  will 
would  not  probably  be  altogether  in  her  favour.  Somehow  or 
other,  these  malicious  and  unjust  insinuations  reached  the  ear 
of  Olivia,  and  occasioned  her  many  bitter  feelings — it  is  so 
liard  to  have  our  best  and  purest  motives  and  actions  tho« 
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roughly  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  And  then,  again, 
the  idea  returned  to  her  with  fresh  force,  that  had  she  from 
the  first  fulfilled  her  duties  as  a  wife,  there  would  have  been 
no  possibility  now  of  her  being  suspected  capable  of  such 
revolting  meanness. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

•  AM !  null'  altro  che  pianto  al  mondo  dura !" — Fetrarca. 

"  I  could  lie  dov>'n,  like  a  tii'cd  child, 
And  weep  away  this  lire  of  care. 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  still  must  bear.'' 

P.  B.  Shellev. 

The  Audeleys,were  again  at  Downington  towards  the  end  of 
August,  and  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  sufferer,  it 
certainly  was  for  the  worse ;  and  disappointed,  and  weary  of 
the  life  at  the  "  Briinnens,"  which  for  a  really  decided  invalid 
is  not  only  fatiguing  but  dispiriting,  when  success  does  not 
attend  it,  Sir  Frederick  had  pined  to  be  at  home  again  and 
alone  with  Olivia,  now  more  than  ever  his  chief  comfort  and 
delight.  The  frail  body  was  decidedly  worse,  but  the  mind 
was  whtit  it  should  be.  He  no  longer  repined  at  what  he 
formerly  called  "  his  hard  fate  ;"  he  was  placid  and  resigned, 
and  if  at  times  he  did  become  dispirited,  Olivia's  presence — 
her  sweet  and  cheering  voice,  her  beaming  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  do  him  good  whenever  they  turned  upon  him — her  tender 
attentions — her  prayers  with  him — all  acted  like  a  charm,  and 
quickly  dispellea  the  depression  that  might  otherwise  have 
continued.  Then,  too,  she  would  read  to  him  by  the  hour 
together,  and  at  his  own  request,  chiefly  works  of  a  higher 
order,  which  "  raise  the  soul  out  of  the  dust  and  rubbish  of 
earthly  desires ;"  and  not  unfrequently  would  he  interrupt  her 
to  express  his  surprise,  as  well  as  his  thankfulness,  as  he  re- 
membered that,  but  two  short  years  ago.  a  few  lines  merely 
of  such  reading  would  have  been  insufferable  to  him.  It 
always  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Audeley  to  find 
himself  become  so  altered  a  being — to  find,  too,  that  he  had 
even  ceased  to  fear  death ! 

It  certainly  was  beautiful  to  watch  Olivia  with  her  power- 
less, suflering  husband.  To  say  she  loved  him,  in  the  extreme 
sense  of  the  word,  or,  as  the  French  expressively  term  it, 
"  aimait  cVamour,"  would  bo  quite  untrue  ;  but  she  felt  for  him 
the  tenderest,  the  most  pitying,  and  almost  the  most  confiding 
friendship  ;  for  there  was  but  one  feeling — the  feeling  so  per- 
petually struggled  with — upon  which  she  could  not  now  con- 
verse with  her  altered  husband,  her  affectionate  friend  ;  and 
yet,   notwithstanding  that  (tnc  not   quenched   feeling,   she 
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could  acknowledge  to  herself,  whenever  the  probability  of  hia 
death  occurred  to  her,  that  the  idea  was  one  she  thoroughly 
shrank  from. 

And  how  was  it  that  that  one  feeling  still  smouldered  in 
her  heart — that  its  vital  spark  was  not  yet  extinguished?  Ah* 
it  is  difficult  to  conquer — entirely  conquer — affection  founded 
on  a  solid  basis — an  affection  we  have  been  violently  torn  away 
from — when  reason,  and  feeling,  and  everything,  in  short, 
was  in  its  favour.  Yet  no  human  being  could  have  struggled 
more  vigorously,  more  conscientiously,  with  her  love  and  her 
recollections  than  had  Olivia,  and  she  hoped  and  believed  she 
had  in  a  great  measure  succeeded — that  she  now  regarded 
Edward  more  as  she  wished  to  do — only  as  a  dear  friend.  She 
often  said  to  herself  that  the  conviction  that  she  had,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  been  of  so  much  use  and  comfort  to  her 
husband  morally  as  well  as  physically,  was  so  blessed  a  one, 
that  if  she  could,  she  would  not  now  have  resigned  it — would 
not  for  worlds  have  risked  her  husband's  retrograding  in  his 
path  of  goodness  and  religious  feeling,  to  ensure  herself  the 
most  perfect  conjugal  felicity  with  her  first,  her  only  love. 

But,  alas !  there  are  such  things  as  dreams,  and  are  they 
not  something  like  Ithuriel's  spear — the  touchstone  to  our 
waking  thoughts? — Ah  !  yes — dreams  are  often  sad  trials  of 
the  truth  of  our  feelings. 

Who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  imagine  that  he  no  longer 
hopes,  feels,  or  hates  what  he  knows  he  ought  7iot  to  hope 
to  feel,  or  to  hate? — who  has  not  known  what  it  is,  after  days 
and  weeks  of  struggling  with  self,  to  believe  that  he  has 
crushed  the  unauthorised  hope,  mastered  the  rebellious  feeling, 
or  conquered  the  reprehensible  aversion,  and  that  all  is  at 
length  right  in  his  heart  and  mind?  But  night  comes,  and 
with  it  sleep  and  dreams.  In  that  vague,  wonderful,  mys- 
terious state,  reason,  duty,  religion,  are  lulled  to  rest ;  the 
MTong  feeling  we  had  flattered  ourselves  had  left  us  seems  to 
return  upon  us  with  full  vigour,  whilst  we  have  no  longer  the 
mental  and  moral  power  to  wrestle  with  it  as  we  have  when 
we  are  awake.  All  such  power  seems  fairly  gone,  forgotten ; 
but,  ah!  the  folly  or  the  sin  is  with  us  :  we  do  not  even  feel 
that  it  is  wrong;  but,  alas!  we  soon  awaken  with  a  beating 
heart  and  feverish  frame;  and  when  our  senses  are  again 
quite  out"  own — when  the  mist  of  the  dream  is  cleared  away 
from  before  our  mental  vision — we  weep  over  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  sleep,  at  least,  we  have  been  thoroughly  con- 
quered— that  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  yet  ejected  from 
our  hearts,  but  that  we  have  only  partially  subdued  it. 
Had  it  been  conquered,  it  would  not  have  occupied  us  thus 
vividly  in  our  dreams.  Alas !  alas  for  the  mortifying,  the 
humiliating  discovery,  after  the  many,  many  struggles,  that 
the  heart  is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  purified,  and  that  the  day 
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that  follows  such  a  dream  has  to  bo  passed  in  remorse,  per- 
haps in  tears,  in  consequence  of  the  distressing  conviction. 

And  thus  poor  Olivia,  notwithstanding  all  her  strenuous 
and  imremitting  wrestlings  with  her  feelings,  sometimes  in 
her  dreams  again  saw  her  former  lover — fancied  herself  still 
the  young  unmarried  girl — beheld  him  with  her  by  her  mother's 
sofa,  enjoying  the  consciousness  of  a  lore  unspoken,  but  yet  a 
love  they  both  knew  existed — or  imagined  he  was  again  before 

her  in  G Street.     She  again  felt  the  tender  pressure  of 

his  hand,  saw  his  loving  eyes  turned  upon  hers,  or  beard  him 
hopingly  talk  of  their  happy  future;  and  then  would  wake, 
with  heated  cheek  and  rapid  pulse,  to  find  all  was  but  a 
mocking  vision;  that  she  was  indeed  Lady  Audeley;  and,  still 
worse  to  deplore,  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  her 
heart — her  heart's  love  at  least — was  not  her  husband's.  But, 
alas !  we  cannot  command  our  dreams  as  we  can  om*  waking 
thoughts  :  we  can  only  do  as  did  Olivia — earnestly  and  fer- 
vently pray  to  be  delivered  from  them. 

!  Sir  Frederick,  immediately  on  his  return  home,  had  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  fresh  attack  of  paralysis,  but  it  was 
flo  carefully  attended  to  that  it  was  warded  off,  though  his 
physician  told  Lady  Audeley  he  could  not  but  consider  him 
as  decidedly  worse  than  he  was  before  he  went  to  Germany. 
However,  he  rallied  more  speedily  than  he  expected,  and  Dr. 
F  returned  to  London,  leaving  him  much  better.     The 

air  and  quiet  beauty  of  Downington  again  seemed  to  revive 
him,  and  offered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  life  of  hurry 
and  fatigue  he  had  been  more  or  less  forced  to  lead  at  the 
waters,  deprived  as  he  had  been  there  of  the  many  home 
comtoi'ts  so  essential  to  a  confinned  sufferer  like  himself. 
The  lovely,  the  richly-tinted  month  of  September  looked  to 
such  advantage  at  Downington,  that  Audeley  used  to  delight 
in  being  wheeled  about  the  grounds,  telling  Olivia,  who  was 
almost  always  by  his  side,  how  much  more  pleasure  he  had 
in  contemplating  his  own  fine  trees  as  he  passed  them,  than 
he  had  had  in  viewing  the  pretty  country  that  suirounded  the 

baths  at  C .     In  short,  he  was  thankful  to  be  once  more 

at  home — his  own  comfortable  yet  refined  home.  The  Con  ■ 
tinent  has  its  advantages  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  combine 
eomfort  with  refinement  must  remain  in  England.  At  least 
thus  thought  the  changed  Sir  Frederick  Audeley.  The  time 
had  been  when  he  had  felt  very  differently;  but  how  much  are 
we  not  the  creatures  of  circumstances! 

Olivia,  although  she  had  taken  more  pleasure  than  her 
Buffering  husban<i  in  their  few  months'  visit  to  Germany,  was 
Btill  far  from  sorry  to  be  again  at  Downington,  and  was  her- 
self in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  happy  to  see  the  invalid 
enjoying  his  return,  as  he  evidently  did.  The  autumn  weather 
was  animating,  mild,  and  delightful,  and  all  looked  smiling 
and  peaceful. 
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One  day,  after  Sir  Frederick  had  been  in  his  wheeled  chair 
about  the  grounds,  where  he  had  been  superintending  some 
slight  improvements  he  was  making — whilst  resting  himself 
on  his  return  home  upon  his  sofa  where  he  had  been  replaced, 
he  begged  Olivia  to  play  to  him.  She  did  so,  and,  as  was  often 
her  custom,  because  he  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  it,  went  on 

Ereluding  from  her  fancy,  now  and  then  entwining  with 
er  own  extempore  passages  some  of  the  many  wild  national 
melodies  she  knew  by  heart,  whilst  she  occasionally  looked 
through  the  harp-strings  with  a  soft  smile  upon  her  lips, 
observiug  the  pleased  expression  of  her  husband's  face — that 
face,  still  so  handsome,  so  interesting  from  its  refined  style  of 
feature  and  love-speaking  eyes,  notwithstanding  the  wan- 
ness and  thinness  of  protracted  suffering,  which  the  last  few 
months  had  so  decidedly  increased. 

She  had  fallen  at  last  into  one  of  Handel's  most  exquisite 
oratorio  songs — songs  too  little  known,  and  in  thefc  days  too 
slightly  appreciated.  It  was  one  she  had  often  heard  her  dear 
mother  sing,  and  that  even  until  within  the  last  year  of  her 
sad  life,  with  that  touching  expression  and  deep  feeling 
which  had  peculiarly  distinguished  Mrs.  St.  Lawrence's  sing- 
ing. It  seemed  strange  that  nature  had  denied  a  voice  to 
that  daughter  who  so  strikingly  resembled  her  mother  in 
most  respects;  but  so  it  was.  Yet  Olivia  played  songs  with 
a  degree  of  feeling  that  was  almost  equal  to  the  singing  them 
in  point  of  expression  ;  and  those  who  happened  to  know  the 
words  of  any  one  she  played,  were  touched  and  affected  almost 
as  much  as  they  would  have  been  by  hearing  it  well  sung. 
It  was  a  power  perhaps  almost  peculiar  to  Olivia;  and  now 
as  she  went  through  the  one  in  question,  the  words  of  it 
followed  her  mentally  at  every  note;  and  how  simply  pathetic 
were  those  words!  and  how  deeply  had  she  not  been  used  to 
feel  them  when  they  had  come  to  her  warbled  through  her 
mother's  lips! — 

"  Convey  me  to  some  peaceful  shore. 
Where  no  tumultuous  billows  roar; 
Where  life,  though  joyless,  still  is  calm. 
And  sweet  content  is  sorrow's  balm  : 
There,  free  from  pomp  and  cares  to  wait. 
Forgetting  and  forgot,  the  will  of  Fate." 

Olivia  had  been  harassed  the  preceding  night  by  one  of 
those  occasional  dreams  of  Edward  that  subdued  and  sad- 
dened her  generally  for  the  whole  of  the  following  day — sub- 
duing and  saddening  her  chiefly  from  the  remorse  those 
involuntary  recollections  ever  caused  her  sensitive  mind  after 
awakening  from  them.  She  had  been  struggling  all  day 
to  forget  them  and  the  feelings  they  had  given  rise  to,  and 
she  felt  depressed  and  wearied  by  those  very  struggles.  And 
now,  as  the  words  of  this  exquisite  song  followed  her  mentally 
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whilst  playing  it,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  for  herself— aa 
it  had  been  before  her  for  her  mother — there  could  be  no 
really  "  peaceful  shore"  but  that  on  the  other  side  of  "  the 
Talley  of  the  shadow  of  death;"  aud  at  that  moment  she  longed 
to  have  passed  through  the  one  and  to  have  reached  the 
other — longed  to  be  freed  from  all  the  surviving  love  which 
she  feared  still  lingered  in  her  heart,  and  which  it  seemed 
she  had  essayed  in  vain  to  annihilate  as  completely  as  she 
wished — longed  to  be  freed  from  all  these  remorseful  feelings 
— from  all  only  half  successful  struggles — and  to  be  at  rest- 
blessed  rest! 

The  smile  that  had  hung  upon  her  lips  when  she  had  first 
begun  to  play,  and  whilst  watching  her  husband's  countenance, 
had  passed  away,  and  had  given  place  to  a  sad — an  almost 
tearful  look;  and  the  last  chords  she  struck  of  the  concluding 
symphony,  beautiful  as  the  song  itself,  vibrated  painfully  on 
her  ear.  ^er  husband's — "  Once  more,  my  dearest  Olivia"— 
usually  so  gratifying  to  her,  she  would  then  have  willingly 
dispensed  with;  yet  she  began  again  without  hesitation,  and 
as  she  did  so,  a  footman  entered  with  the  newspaper  which 
had  just  arrived  by  the  post.  Sir  Frederick  made  him  a  sign 
to  put  it  on  the  table  not  far  off,  for  nothing  could  ever  induce 
him  to  allow  any  interruption  to  his  wife's  music — he  loved 
it  too  well. 

So  there  it  lay,  slighted — unheeded — uncared-for;  and 
yet  what  an  important,  influential,  nay  awful,  thing  is  a 
newspaper !  Yes — there  are  the  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, every  one  of  which  is  an  event  in  itself  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  the  individuals  therein  implicated,  although 
we  glance  over  them  with  as  much  indifl'erence  as  we  should 
do  if  a  printed  play-bill  were  before  us.  There  is  the  ac- 
count of  some  appalling  murder,  which,  if  only  amongst  the 
lower  orders,  we  skim  it  quickly  over;  and  though  we  may 
exclaim,  "How  shocking!"  yet  we  turn  the  next  moment 
to  something  else,  without  waiting  to  realize  the  horror  of 
the  deed,  the  death-struggle  of  the  wretched  victim  with  the 
man-slayer,  or  the  still  more  tremendous  mental  agony  with 
which  he  anticipated  with  hopeless  terror  that  coming  mo- 
ment when  life  was-  to  be  crushed  out  of  the  mangled  form ; 
we  may  repeat,  "It  is  very  shocking!''  but  think  no  more 
of  it — our  eyes  have  fallen  upon  some  other  paragraph,  per- 
haps of  a  too  common  case  of  seduction,  followed  by  suicide 
on  the  part  of  the  fallen,  humbled  creature  who  cannot  live  to 
bear  her  shame.  A  little  further  on  is  a  detail  of  some  pre- 
mature wickedness,  some  infantine  theft  or  youthful  villany, 
which  has  perhaps  been  the  cause  of  bringing  down  a  parent's 
grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Then,  behold! — there  are 
the  bills  of  mortality,  whose  catalogue  of  diseases  is  sufficient 
to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  a  frightful  phantasmagoria  of 
horrors  and  sufleriugs.     These,  and  many,  many  miseries 
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incidental  to  wretched  human  nature  are  daily  detailed  in 
our  newspapers:  often  better  were  they  not;  and  though  they 
contain  also  accounts  of  what  we  call  successful  wars  and 
glorious  victories,  which  dazzle  the  imagination,  whilst  reason 
and  religion  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  them ;  and 
though  there  may  be  brilliant  statements  of  our  thriving 
manufactories,  the  produce  of  which  commerce  wafts  be- 
yond our  island  waves  to  distant  countries,  who  stretch 
out  their  hands  eagerly  to  receive  them ;  and  though  we 
read  gay  details  of  gay  doings,  of  bright — nay,  almost  fairy- 
scenes  from  royal  or  fashionable  life,  all  which  tell  of 
luxury,  riches,  and  worldly  amusements,  only  contrasting 
more  forcibly  the  misery  by  their  side ;  yet,  even  those 
shining  paragraphs  might,  if  they  told  all,  speak  of  betrayed 
or  ruined  hopes — of  fierce  heart-burnings — of  uncertain  for- 
tunes— of  unsympathised  feelings — of  bitter  losses  and  irre- 
vocable separations.  Yes,  there  is  much — much  of  misery 
in  the  newspaper  which  we  merely  carelessly  glance  over, 
and,  if  our  own  sorrow  is  not  in  it,  feel  little  or  no  pain  from 
such  records. — But  if  it  is  !^ 

So  there  lay  that  newspaper,  cast  aside  for  a  leisure  mo- 
ment— fur  a  moment  when  tne  beautiful,  the  captivating  wife 
should  cease  playing  to  her  enchanted  husband.  And  yet 
what  an  event  lay  hid  within  its  folds!  They  knew — they 
guessed  it  not ;  how  should  they !  And  thus  there  was  one 
hour  of  anguish  spared. 

At  last  Olivia  ceased  playing;  and  for  once  she  felt  and 
complained  of  fatigue. 

"And  now  I  will  read  the  paper  to  you,"  she  said;  and 
taking  it  from  the  table  where  it  lay,  she  seated  herself  close 
to  Sir  Frederick,  and  began  to  look  over  it,  as  one  is  apt  to 
do  when  there  is  no  subject  of  political  interest  going  on  at 
the  moment,  to  see  what  is  best  worth  reading,  when  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  paragraph.  How  she  was  enabled 
to  read  it  to  the  end  as  she  did  seems  wonderful ;  but  there 
are  mysteries  as  regards  our  human  nature  which  we  vainly 
attempt  to  account  for  or  to  understand. 

"  We  regret  to  announce  an  affair  of  honour,  which  took  place  very  early 

this  morning,  on Heath,  and  which,  we  grieve  to  say,  had  a  most  unhappy 

termination.     At  a  dinner-party  at  Lord   C "s,  the  preceding  evening, 

the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  beautiful  wife  of  a  well-known 
Baronet,  wlio,  after  many  years'  separation  from  her  accomplished  husband 
— the  cause  of  which  was  never  exactly  understood  —  returned  to  hira,  as 
it  may  be  remembered,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  after  his  having  met  with 
a  dangerous  accident,  which  occasioned  a  most  precarious  state  of  health. 

Lord  C "s  second  son,  Mr.  Augustus  Anderson,  insinuating  that  the  lady's 

motives  for  her  return  at  such  a  moment  were  not  likely  to  have  been  of  tha 
most  disinterested  nature,  the  suspicion  was  treated  as  unjustifiable,  by 
the  well-luiown  and  talented  barrister,  Mr.  Carleton,  who,  it  appears,  WM 
a  particular  friend  of  her  ladyship's.  High  words  ensued  ;  but  though  both 
the  gentlemen  seemed  eventually  pacified,  they  met  the  following  morning,  Lb 
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consequence  of  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  Anderson  ;  and  we  deeply 
lament  to  say  that  Mr.  Carleton  fell,  so  desperately  wounded,  under  the  fire  of 

his  antagonist,  that  upon  being  removed  to  his  mother's  house,  in  T Street, 

he  expired  an  hour  afterwards.  His  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored,  not  merely 
by  his  only  surviving  parent,  but  by  his  many  private  friends,  and  the  numerous 
admirers  of  his  professional  and  varied  talents.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  A. 
Anderson  started  immediately  for  the  Continent." 

Wonderful !  that  she  could  read  this  paragraph  to  the  last 
line  ■without  a  word,  or  sigh,  or  groan,  but  still  and  silent  as 
that  grave  which  was  about  to  open  to  receive  the  one  too 
long  and  too  well  beloved.  But  so  it  was.  Our  powers  of 
endurance  are  great — strangely  great ! 

Audeley,  finding  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  yet  Olivia 
had  not  commenced  reading  to  him,  turned  his  eyes  inqui- 
ringly upon  her.  But  how  horror-struck  was  he  to  see 
her  with  almost  the  hue  of  death  upon  her  cheeks — those 
cheeks  so  lately  suffused  with  their  fine  and  peculiar  colour- 
ing !  Her  hands  were  rigidly  clasped  upon  tne  paper  which 
now  lay  on  her  lap  ;  her  large,  dark  eyes  perfectly  fixed  and 
fearfully  opened  ;  whilst  altogether  she  wore  the  appearance 
©f  one  whom  terror,  or  agony,  or  both  feelings  combined, 
had  deprived  of  power  and  consciousness.  He  spoke  to  her. 
She  gave  no  sign.  And  as  she  sat  so  near  liimthat  by  slightly 
extending  his  hand  he  could  reach  the  paper,  he  took  it 
from  her,  cast  a  hurried  glance  over  the  page,  and  at  once  the 
cause  of  her  frightful  state  was  before  him. 

Poor  Olivia! — and  poor  Audeley!  That  heart  must  have 
been  hard  indeed  that  had  not  felt  for  both;  perhaps,  just 
then,  mostly  for  him  ;  for  as  she  still  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 
whilst  her  countenance  continued  to  retain  its  appalling  ex- 
pression, he  was  for  some  moments  agonised  by  the  di'ead  idea 
that  reason  might  perhaps  have  abandoned  its  seat  in  the  over- 
excited brain. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  icy  cold  one!— he  conjured  her  to 
speak,  to  look  at  him — all  in  vain!  At  last,  resolved  to  rouse 
her,  if  possible,  from  so  fearful  a  state,  he  said — 

"  Olivia!  Olivia!  for  God's  sake — for  the  sake  of  that  afiec- 
tion  you  bore  the  lamented  Edward  Carleton— Edward,  who 
loved  you  so  fondly  and  so  long — who  was  so  much  more  worthy 
of  your  love  than  I,  your  faulty,  your  wretched  husband  ! — 
Olivia!  be  yourself  agaui,  or  this  will  kill  me  also ;  and  oh  ! 
better,  far  lletter  had  it  been  for  you,  my  poor  Olivia,  had  I 
died  long  ago !" 

And  so  overcome  was  he  by  his  own  deep  emotion,  that 
his  voice  actually  faltered  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

But  they  had  the  desired  efl'ect:  she  turned  her  eyes  slowly, 
earnestly,  despairingly  on  her  husband.  She  passively  let 
him  take  her  death-like  hands,  which  he  pressed  tenderly, 
impiurinuly,  to  his  heart  and  lips,  whilst  he  exclaimed,  still  in 
Msa  same  raitcriu^;  tone — 
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"All,  all  is  my  doing  !  I  have  been  the  original  cause  of 
all  this  evil!  Olivia,  forgive,  forgive  your  miserable  husband  I 

Then  she  gave  him  another  earnest,  half- wild  look,  slid 
down  suddenly  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  his  sofa,  and  as 
she  hid  her  colourless  face  in  his  bosom,  gasped  out  at  last — 

"  No!  no!    Me — forgive  me,  Frederick  !" 

It  was  a  tacit  confession  of  her  unconquered  love  ;  and  yet 
how  affecting,  how  humble,  how  even  endearing,  sounded 
those  words  on  his  ear—"  Forgive  me,  Frederick!" — It  was  so 
seldom  that  she  called  him  thus  by  his  Christian  name  alone 
—it  had  even  been  to  her  a  difficulty  to  say  anything  but 
"Sir  Frederick." 

And  there  she  half  lay,  half  knelt,  her  face  still  concealed 
in  his  bosom,  whilst  he  felt  her  own  heaving  fiom  time  to 
time  with  a  stifled  sob  of  agony,  although  the  tears  that  ought 
to  have  accompanied  it  did  not,  could  not  flow  ;  and  then, 
too,  came  over  her  an  instinctive  feeling  of  shame,  as  she 
felt  she  was  betraying,  with  her  horror  of  the  dreadful  event, 
that  affection  which,  notwithstanding  her  long  and  incessant 
struggles  to  overcome  it,  had  thus  continued  to  live  in  her 
heart  for  her  first,  her  only  love.  Yet  even  that  sensation  was 
short-lived — quickly  swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming  recol- 
lection that  he  had  experienced  a  death  most  unlooked-for 
and  most  awful,  and  that  he  had  died  thus  for  her!  And 
misery  indescribable  was  depicted  in  her  eves,  as  at  last,  sud- 
denly "raising  her  head  and  looking  upwaras,  she  said — 

"  Gone  I — gone !  to  another — an  eternal  world  !  Gone — on 
my  account — before  his  time,  and  in  so  dreadful  a  way!  Oh, 
my  God  !  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! — have  mercy,  too,  on  mine!" 
and  then  again,  as  if  seeking  refuge  from  her  vei-y  self,  and 
with  a  sort  of  child-like  confidence,  and  an  overpowering 
impulse  to  seek  for  support  and  consolation  somewhere,  she 
again  hid  her  face  where  she  had  concealed  it  before. 

He  folded  his  arms  round  her  and  pressed  her  fondly  to 
him.  How  intensely  did  he  not  feel  to  love  her  at  that  very 
moment  when  her  heart  seemed  breaking  for  another!  But 
he  knew  her  well — knew  that  if  indeed,  as  he  had  often  feai'ed, 
she  had  still  continued  to  love  that  other,  it  was  in  spite 
of  herself.  He  had  the  most  unboimded  confidence  in  his 
wife's  integrity — her  integrity  of  thought;  and  he  had  felt 
certain  that,  if  she  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  still  to  love,  it 
•was  not  from  any  guilty  encouragement  of  such  a  feeling. 
So  he  pressed  her,  not  only  fondly,  but  trustingly,  to  his 
heart,  and  said  softly — 

"  My  own  Olivia  I  it  was  you  who  first  taught  me  where  to 
look  for  mercy  and  consolation.  Let  rne  now,  in  my  turn, 
remind  you  where  you  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  find 
it.  This  is  a  bitter  trial,  but  do  not  see  it  in  a  still  worse 
point  of  view;  for  remember,  as  regards  the  cause  of  this  sad 
event,  the  customs,  the  enthralling  customs  of  the  world. 
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Remember  he  did  not  send  the  challenge  ;  but  that  a  man  is 
dishonoured  as  a  coward,  if,  even  upon  a  moral  and  relipjious 
principle,  he  refuses  to  accept  such  a  challenge — he  cannot 
do  it.  We  men  cannot  live  dishonoured,  even  if  dishonoured 
unjustly." 

Olivia  shuddered;  but  he  heard  her  praying  gently,  though 
only,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  a  few  interrupted  words  :  still  it 
was  evidently  prayer.  And  then  he  fondly  hoped  she  was 
becoming  more  calm. 

At  length  she  arose  from  her  kneeling  position  ;  but  what 
a  change  had  that  short  interval  of  time  worked  on  her  coun- 
tenance !  You  might  have  thought  she  had  been  a  prey  to 
some  feai-ful  illness,  so  wan,  so  colourless  was  the  complexion — 
80  worn,  so  almost  contracted,  looked  the  features — so  feeble, 
so  bending,  the  usually  erect  and  noble  figure  ! 

"Thanks!"  she  said,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone,  whilst,  taking 
one  of  his  hands  between  her  own,  she  pressed  it  gently— 
"  Thanks! — many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindness — your  for- 
bearance; but  it  is  so  dreadful — "  she  added,  withdrawing  her 
hands,  and  pressing  them  both  upon  her  throbbing  forehead. 
"And  I — yes,  /  have  done  it — and  that  it  is  that  makes  me 
feel  this  agony!  Yes — the  leaving  you,  my  husband,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much! — oh,  how  much  misery!  And  now  that  I 
have  returned — too  late  returned — to  be  accused  by  a  cruel 
Avorld  of  —  oh!  it  is  hard!  And  in  trying  to  right  me  in 
the  e}^es  of  one  thoughtless  individual,  a  noble  spirit  has 
passed  away  before  its  time — and  in  such  a  way — and  for 
me,  for  me!  And  then  his  poor  mother! — oh!  my  God!  my 
God  !" 

She  paused,  and  he  feared  all  her  former  statue-liko 
despair  was  about  to  return;  yet  she  continued,  for  her  hus- 
band's tender  and  anxious  expression  was  not  lost  upon  her. 

"  But,  I  am  making  you  too  wretched — forgive  me,  forgive 
me!  I  will  go  to  my  own  room  for  a  little  while — 1  will  try 
to  calm  myself— I  mil,  indeed  I  will.  Yet,  I  beseech  you — " 
and  again  she  took  his  hand  and  timidly  kissed  it  — "  do  ma 
not  the  injustice  to  imagine  that  all  this  agony,  this  despair, 
proceeds  merely  from  my  having  loved  him  once  so  well;  for, 
ever  since  1  became  your  wife,  I  have  struggled  against  all 
such  feelings.  Had  he  died  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
oh!  I  had  borne  it  with  composure — yes,  with  composure! 
— but  to  die  thus— thus,  and  for  mel  Dreadful  !— dreadful !" 
and  then,  once  more  kissing  her  husband's  hand,  she  left  the 
room. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  deep  and  anxious  sorrow:  he 
longed  to  entreat  her  to  remain  with  him,  but  he  felt  it  was 
best  for  her  to  do  exactly  what  she  wished  ;  and  he  therefore 
made  no  attempt  to  detain  her,  but  his  thoughts  never  for  one 
moment  weie  away  from  liei*. 

Aiid  then,  in  the  sohtude  of  her  own  chamber  only  in  the 
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everlasting  presence  of  her  Father  in  Heaven,  she  sank  upon 
her  knees,  whilst  her  face,  covered  by  her  hands,  was  buried 
in  her  sofa  cushions;  her  mind  wandered  wildly  from  one 
idea  to  another. 

Had,  she  thought,  his  spirit  found  pardon  for  what  was  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  though  not  in  those  of  man  ?  and  should 
she  be  forgiven,  or  might  she  not  at  the  last  great  day  be 
called  to  a  dread  account  for  having  been  the  cause,  though 
the  most  unintentional  cause,  of  the  death  of  one  human  being 
and  the  crime  of  another?  for  still  she  had  a  thought  for  the 
wretched  Anderson;  and  had  not,  too,  that  crime  been  partly 
occasioned  by  appearances  being  against  her? — for  though  the 
remark  that  he  had  made  was  thoroughly  unfounded,  yet  it 
might  have  been  true;  for  those  who  knew  her  not  could  not 
have  vouched  for  the  purity  of  her  motives.  Yes,  appearances 
had  been  against  her — distracting  thought!  She  had  been 
made  aware  that  they  were  so,  once  befoi'e.  Might  she  not 
also,  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is  purity  itself,  be  regarded 
as  to  a  certain  degree  guilty,  for  not  naving  more  success- 
fully uprooted  the  strong  and  enduring  love  that  had  entwined 
itself  amongst  the  inmost  fibres  of  her  heart? — the  full  extent 
of  which  love  she  found  she  had  not  been  thoroughly  aware 
of,  until  this  moment  when  the  object  of  it  was  thus  suddenly 
wrenched  away  from  her  affections.  But  in  one  way  she  was 
sadly  certain  she  had  erred,  decidedly  erred;  for  now  all 
the  past,  the  whole  past,  stood  forth  in  its  naked  truth  before 
her  harassed  and  excited  mind.  To  save  her  father  she  had 
engaged  to  sacrifice  herself — certainly  to  a  faulty  being,  who 
did  not  deserve  her  or  any  well-principled  woman;  still  she 
had  engaged  to  do  so.  She  had  pledged  herself  at  the  holy 
altar  in  serious  and  solemn  words  to  belong  to  her  husband; 
to  take  him  "for  better,  for  worse;"  had  vowed  to  make  the 
whole  sacrifice  of  her  life,  and  had  uttered  falsehood  :  for,  like 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  she  had  kept  back  half  the  offering, 
because  in  her  eyes  it  was  too  great,  too  costly  a  one — the 
giving  of  her  whole  self,  her  whole  life's  happiness,  possibly 
her  well-being  in  every  way.  Still  she  had  vowed,  and  it 
had  been  her  duty  to  fulfil  her  vows,  and  risk  eveiy thing  in 
their  fulfilment.  Did  not  even  Jephtha  keep  his  most  rash 
one  ?  Had  she  done  so,  what  misery  had  been  saved :  Yes — 
her  husband  had,  in  all  human  probability,  been  spared  his 
dire  accident;  Edward  had  been  spared — spared  to  his  poor 
mother  —  and  her  own  name  would  not  have  been  coupled 
with  expressions  of  degrading  suspicion. 

Still  once  again  came  a  former  and  long-cherished  thought 
—"Was  there  not  a  cause?"  Would  it  not  have  been  wrong 
to  have  risked  her  own  moral  and  religious  principles  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  a  man  who  had  then  none  himself? 
Yet  even  this,  her  once  most  plausible  excuse,  seemed  to  have 
become  a  mere  sophistry,  now  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  veil 
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which  her  own  feelings  had  formerly  cast  over  her  better 
judgment  had  been  torn  forcibly  away,  and  her  eyes  thoroughly 
opened  to  her  error.  For  had  she  not  always  iPelt — nay,  per- 
haps, decidedly  acknowledged  to  herself— her  own  powers?— 
had  she  not  been  a  guide  and  a  shield  to  her  young  and 
weaker  sister  in  delicate  and  difficult  circumstances,  and 
successfully  too  ? — had  she  not  even  occasionally  ventured  to 
reason  with  and  withstand  her  father,  when  she  had  seen  an 
absolute  necessity  for  so  doing? — and  why  should  she  not 
have  continued  the  same  efforts,  and  trusted  equally  to  her 
own  firmness  with  him  who  became  her  husband?  Such 
efforts  might  have  been  crowned  with  success,  even  without 
the  visitation  of  the  terrible  accident  which  she  had  generally 
persuaded  herself  had  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
his  change  of  heart  and  feelings. 

It  is  a  rare  fault;  but  Olivia  now  thought  she  had  indeed 
been  righteous  over  much,  when  she  had  fled  from  him  on 
account  of  his  previous  vices.  Strong  in  her  own  moral  and 
religious  principles,  she  had  at  least  no  real  cause  to  fear  de- 
terioration on  her  part,  even  should  she  have  failed  in  im- 
proving a  faulty  husband.  She  had  not  married  him  because 
she  loved  him,  and  with  the  view  to  reform  him  afterwards. 
Her  opinion  as  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  voluntarily  making 
such  an  attempt  had  remained  and  did  remain  unchanged ;  but 
she  now  felt,  as  she  did  marry  him,  to  save  her  father,  it  had 
been  her  duty  to  abide  by  her  husband  as  soon  as  he  became 
such,  whatever  he  might  be.  With  the  decided  esteem  he 
felt  for  her  character,  and  the  strong  affection  he  bore  her, 
which  he  had  proved  by  its  continuance  through  the  many 
years  of  her  absence,  it  had  been  more  than  probable  that  he 
might — that  he  would — ^have  been  gradually  purified  by  her 
example — been  worked  upon  for  his  good  by  her  having 
devoted  herself  to  him  patiently,  forbearingly;  and  by  her 
showing  him  all  the  kindness  and  duty  of  a  wife,  even  whilst 
he  knew  her  heart  was  far  from  him. 

With  these  accusing  thoughts  came  also  a  feeling  of  deep 
humility;  and  who  can  tell  whether  it  might  not  be  to  add 
force  to  a  quality  which,  in  her  character,  might  have  been 
somewhat  wanting,  that  she  was  thus  permitted  to  be  chas- 
tened in  a  way  that  opened  her  eyes  so  entirely  to  her  fault  ? 
Her  early  life  had  been  one  continued  and  strenuous  effort  to 
do  right — one  vigorous  struggle  for  strength  of  mind  in  action 
and  for  firmness  of  purpose — one  constant  endeavour  to  sup- 

Eort  others  as  well  as  herself;  and  she  had  distinguished 
erself  in  all.  She  had  depended  firmly  on  herself,  except 
just  at  the  very  crisis  when  that  firmness  was  most  impera- 
tive. Perhaps  even  then  she  had  not  suspected  it  had  been 
wanting  in  her  ;  for  at  the  time  she  had  not  allowed  that  it 
was  from  any  failure  in  that  way  that  she  had  fled  from  her 
kasband.     She  had  detested  his  faults  and  his  character,  and 
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could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  she  could  endure,  with  aiiy 
degree  of  equanimity,  that  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  with 
them  which  she  knew  would  be  inevitable  if  she  lived  with 
him.  She  had  once,  perhaps,  been  too  well  satisfied  with  her 
own  proceedings,  even  without  being  aware  that  she  was  so. 
Self-confidence— a  certain  degree  of  presumption— although 
escaping  her  own  observation,  had  perhaps  been  the  secret  sin 
which  too  easily  beset  hei'-the  "  presumptuous  sin"  which  we 
ought  to  pray  to  be  cleansed  from.  She  saw  it  all  now:  she 
had  presumed  too  much  upon  her  own  judgment  in  leaving 
her  husband — had  given  way  too  much  to  her  personal 
feelings.  She  had  not  dispassionately  enough  considered  the 
boldness  of  the  measure.  She  had  decided  upon  it  as  soon 
as  the  idea  presented  itself,  and  had  not  prayed  humbly  and 
earnestly  to  be  guided  rightly  on  so  important  an  occasion. 
But  she  "had  lived  to  be  painfully  convin'-ed  that  her  judgment 
and  its  consequent  action  were  both  faulty. 

Poor  Olivia!  It  is  in  the  hour  of  deep  distress  that  the 
sufferer  lodks  into  his  heart  and  mind,  and  often  traces  his 
sorrow  to  the  source  of  some  error.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  deep 
distress,  too,  that  conscience  sometimes  exaggerates  that 
sufferer's  feelings,  whilst  the  over- sensitive  mind  becomes  half 
distracted  in  consequence — yet  it  is  all  for  the  best.  The  gold 
that  is  so  refined,  so  bright  to  outward  appearance,  may  yet 
require  purifying;  the  snow  that  looks  so  dazzlingly  white  may 
yet  have  upon  some  part  of  it  the  undiscovered  stain  that 
wants  whitening,  and  sorrow  and  conscience  are  sometimes 
God's  ministers  to  do  all  this. 

And  thus  she  continued  to  kneel,  her  head  still  concealed  in 
her  hands;  all  outward  sights  shut  out  from  her  eyes  :  as  all 
sounds  in  her  retired  chamber  seemed  withheld  from  her  ear, 
there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  this  painful  communing  with 
herself — this  half-maddening  tumult  of  her  thoughts — these 
whisperings  of  her  conscience,  these  representations  of  her 
reason — these  feelings  of  anguish,  remorse,  self-accusation 
—all,  in  painful  and  quick  succession,  had  been  chasing  each 
other  through  her  over-excited  mind,  as  she  knelt  in  that 
solitary  room,  until  at  last  they  subsided  into  earnest,  heart- 
felt, yet  humble  prayer ;  and  as  she  continued  to  lift  up  her 
almost  breaking  heart  to  her  merciful  Saviour,  tears — wel- 
come, relieving  tears — began  to  flow,  and  her  misery  ceased  to 
be  intolerable  ;  for  those  are  never  despairingly  wretched  who 
can  fervently  pray  and  repentingly  weep,  and  she  not  only  so 
prayed — but  so  wept,  wept  abundantly;  until  at  last,  exhausted 
by  the  turmoil  or  her  late  overwhelming  emotions,  as  she 
there  knelt,  she  actually  in  that  position,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  consoling  occupation,  prayer,  lost  herself  for  a  short 
time  in  sleep — and  have  we  not  read  of  those  who,  in  a  most 
dread  hour,  were  by  their  merciful  Saviour  found,  like  poor 
Olivia,  "  bleeping  for  sorrow?" 
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■  Even  that  very  short-lived  forgetfulness  of  misery  revived 
the  frame,  as  prayer  had  comforted  the  mind.  She  rose — 
washed  away  from  her  face  and  eyes  some  at  least  of  the 
traces  of  her  tears — and  then  went  out  into  the  grounds,  drank 
in  the  fresh  but  still  mild  air  of  a  fine  September  evening, 
and  whilst  experiencmg  that  subdued  feeling  of  exhaustion 
which  ever  follows  after  the  turbulence  of  passionate  grief, 
and  is  an  almost  soothing  sensation  from  mere  contiast,  she 
said  to  herself  that  trials  were  evidently  intended  to  be  her 

Eortion,  and  that  now,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  there  could  be 
enceforth  none  but  what  she  could  bear  with  equanimity. 
She  had  wandered  on  until  she  came  to  a  favourite  clump 
of  magnificent  Scotch  firs,  which  stood  out  by  themselves  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from  whence,  beneath  their 
dark  and  wild-looking  branches,  the  eye  took  in  a  lovely  view 
both  home  and  distant.  The  autumn  sun  was  fast  sinking 
into  its  bed  of  scarlet  and  gold,  for  such  was  the  glowing 
horizon  at  that  moment — she  looked  wistfully  at  the  declining 
orb  of  day,  and,  had  her  thoughts  been  vented  in  expression, 
she  could  have  said  in  the  beautiful  words  of  a  now  old- 
fashioned  French  writer — 

■  "  Que  le  soleil  couchant  brille  d'une  douce  lumi^re — c'est  ainsi  qu'au  terme 
d'une  carri^re  penible,  I'ame  epuisfee  va  se  rajeunir  i  la  source  pure  do  rim- 
mortaliU.     Mais,  helas!  que  le  terrae  est  loin,  et  que  la  vie  est  lente!" 

The  sun  disappeared,  and  all  became  a  soft  prelude  to 
the  quickly-approaching  night — night!  that  blessed  time  to 
the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  who  still  have  before  them  the 
fond  hope  of  sleep,  that  opiate  of  the  mind,  in  which  to  forget 
themselves  and  their  sorrows  for  a  while.  Olivia  hailed  its 
approach  with  eagerness;  but  as  her  eyes  still  rested  on  that 
burning  spot  which  marked  where  the  sun  had  disappeared, 
fihe  could  not  but  remember  that  night  would  not  last — that  the 
departed  luminary  would  scon  rise  again  to  warm  and  cheer  the 
world,  "rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,"  and  that  she 
too  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  as  shortly  to  rise 
again,  though,  alas!  not  rejoicing,  to  run  hers;  and  with  her 
arising  she  would  once  more  have  her  duties  to  fulfil,  her  sor- 
rows to  struggle  with;  but  that  these  should  be  struggled  with, 
and  those  fulfilled — as  carefully  fulfilled  as  ever — she  resolved; 
nay,  even  more  assiduously,  more  diligently  than  heretofore— 
neither  should  her  duties  be  neglected  that  very  evening.  She 
had  been  long  away;  she  would  return  at  once  to  her  hus- 
band—her kind,  her  forbearing  husband.  Yes;  she  would 
return  to  him;  and  after  wandering  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer  in  the  reviving  aii-  of  the  deepening  twilight,  she  bent 
her  steps  homewards. 

For  a  few  minutes  she  still  lingered  on  the  flight  of  stone 
steps  before  the  hall  door,  and  cast  an  admiring,  an  envying, 
glance  on  the  lovelj',  peaceful  scene  before  her.     Over  the 
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landscape  lay  that  soft,  hazy  indistinctness  which,  by  leaving 
so  much  to  the  imagination,  seems  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  every  object  with  a  sort  of  mysterious  charm.  The 
blue  snioko  from  the  distant  cottages  curled  gracefully  up- 
wards, here  and  there  between  the  trees,  which  looked  softly 
sombre  and  heavy  in  that  hour.  The  evening  star  was  al- 
ready sparkling  in  its  every  moment's  increasing  brilliancy, 
whilst  one  or  two  fainter  rivals  were  becoming  visible.  The 
last  note  of  the  redbreast,  that  sweetly- carolling  bird  of  all 
seasons,  waa  faintly  heard— not  a  breath  disturbed  "the  deep 
serene."  How  calm  was  everything!  how  beautiful!  It 
seemed  strange  that  there  should  be  discordant  feelings,  or 
heart-rending  anguish,  in  so  lovely-looking  a  world ;  yet  the 
heavens  above  looked  still  more  lovely,  still  more  pure,  still 
more  peaceful;  and  there  would  come  a  time  when  she  would, 
she  humbly  but  trustingly  hoped,  be  there. 

So  she  returned,  calmed  and  composed,  to  her  husband,  the 
being  who  had  originated  her  misery,  whatever  addition  to  it 
might  have  proceeded  from  her  own  failure  afterwards;  but 
she  had  long  ago  forgiven  him,  and  acknowledged  to  herself, 
that  she  too,  in  her  turn,  had  left  the  straight  gate  and  de- 
viated from  the  narrow  way  by  which  she  should  have  gone 
forward  at  any  cost. 

She  paused  a  few  moments  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 
where  she  had  left  her  husband:  she  almost  feared  to  re-enter 
it ;  what  might  not  have  been  passing  in  his  mind  since  she 
had  quitted  him  in  her  grief  two  hours  ago?  What  might  not 
now  be  his  feelings  towards  her,  now  that  he  had  had  time 
to  reflect  dispassionately  upon  the  overwhelming  tide  of  agony 
and  love  which  had  prostrated  her  mentally  and  bodily  be- 
fore him — that  love  and  agony  caused  by  her  feelings  for  an- 
other than  himself! 

At  last,  however,  she  entered  the  room.  Already  the  lamp 
from  the  ceiling  was  burning  brightly,  fully  illuminating  her 
face  and  form,  as  she  paused  hesitatingly,  timidlv,  at  the 
foot  of  his  couch,  reminding  him  forcibly  of  her  standing  much 
in  the  same  way  before  him,  on  her  sudden  and  unexpected 

return  from  America,  as  he  lay  stretched  on  his  sofa  in  B 

Square. 

But  her  every  fear  was  at  once  dispelled  by  her  husband's 
look — so  pitying,  so  tender — nay,  so  confiding.  He  ex- 
tended his  arms  towards  her,  whilst  she,  with  a  faint  colour 
returning  to  her  lips  and  cheeks,  threw  herself  into  them,  half 
whispering,  yet  with  such  an  expression — 

"  My  husband! — my  fiiend! — my  comforter!" 

That  was  a  blissful  moment  to  both,  though  it  had  sprung 
out  of  deep  affliction  and  severe  trial  to  each  of  them.  They 
had  understood,  they  had  made  allowance  for  each  other;  they 
both  loved  one  another,  though  in  difll'rent  ways;  perhaps  they 
both  felt  that  now  the  ono  remaining  barrier  which,  though 
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miacknowledged  it  might  be  on  either  side,  had  yet  kept 
them  more  or  less  asunder,  was  forcibly  torn  away— that  they 
should,  they  must  be  more  completely  one;  and  m  that  thought 
and  m  that  embrace  there  was  happiness. 

I'j'u^  *^^®°'  '^'i*'^^'^*  alluding  to  the  agonising  past,  Audeley 
told  her  he  had  just  written  to  OsAvald  to  come  if  possible  to 
-Uownmgtou,  having  some  little  business  to  transact  with  him 
and  that  he  had  requested  that  her  father  and  sister  would  ac- 
company him— as,  he  added,  he  had  not  seen  them  for  some 
time,  owmg  to  their  own  absence  abroad;  for  he  would  not 
even  msinuate  that  ijb  was  for  her  present  comfort  he  took  this 
moment  to  ask  them.  But  she  understood  and  appreciated 
the  motive,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  thoughtful  solicitude 
by  a  kiss  that  was  accompanied  and  hallowed  by  a  repentant 
tear. 

And  then  for  more  than  an  hour  she  sat  close  by  his  side, 
her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder,  his  arm  round  her  waist' 
one  of  her  still  cold  hands  in  his  burning  one;  whilst  now  and 
then  he  said  a  few  words  expressive  of  the  tenderest  affection 
and  most  ardent  admiration,  whilst  insinuating  into  her  heart 
that  consolation  he  was  too  delicate  to  express.  How  few 
people  know  how  to  administer  such  comfort  tenderly,  refinedly 
enough  to  a  deeply- suffering  and  sensitive  mind:  But  his 
most  feeling  and  generous  behaviour  in  this  distl-essing,  and 
also  certainly,  to  him,  trying  occasion,  was  most  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  ever  remembered  with  gratitude  by  poor 
Olivia. 

Yet  at  night,  Avhen  retired  to  her  room — when  not  a  foot- 
step was  stirring — when  all  was  silent  as  that  death  which 
seemed  almost  to  stand  out  visibly  before  her  excited  imagina- 
tion— she  tried  ft  vain  to  sleep.  Yes,  he  was  dead! — gone — 
for  ever  gone!  She  rose  and  walked  her  room;  she  sat  doAvn, 
opened  her  Bible,  and  tried  to  read  in  it;  but  her  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  that  ofie  miserable  recollection.  The  shock 
that  event  had  caused  her  had  indeed  boon  terrible. 

Still  she  thought  also,  and  with  thankfulness,  of  her  husband 
— of  his  great,  his  almost  unexampled,  kindness — remembered 
what  a  sore  trial  such  a  tacit  revealment  of  her  love  must 
have  been  to  a  man  who  doated  upon  herself;  and  then  she 
prayed  to  be  enabled'  to  continue  all  her  duties  as  a  wife  to  the 
very  utmost  of  her  power — prayed,  too,  and  even  hoped,  that 
the  time  might  yet  come  when  all  her  lingering  but  unauthor- 
ised love  would  entirely  leave  her,  and  when  it  would  be  re- 
placed by  that  exclusive  attachment  she  had  long  so  earnestly 
yet  unavailingly  wished  to  experience  for  her  husband;  yes. 
It  might,  it  would  be! — and  at  last,  calmed  and  comforted;  by 
BUch  prayers  and  such  hopes,  towards  moming's  dairn  she 
liad  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

Olivia,  throughout  tier  short'life,  had  been  so  circumstanced, 
that  the  only  beings  she  had  ever  truly,  fondly  loved,  had  been 
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her  mother,  her  sister,  and  her  lover;  for  though  she  had 
endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  affection  she  originally  might 
have  felt  for  her  father,  his  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  have 
almost  annihilated  it.  Thus,  her  power  of  loving,  which  was 
great,  had  been  centi-ed  in  those  three  dear  ones,  who  had 
continued  firmly  seated  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  her  feelings 
towards  them  all  had  become  part  of  her  very  nature;  for  even 
the  one  affection  she  would  gladly  have  been  delivered  from 
had  taken  root  too  deeply  to  allow  of  its  being  entirely  eradi- 
cated. But  is  it  not  generally  those  who  love  but  seldom 
who  love  most  fondly  and  most  lastingly? 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*'  This  is  a  place  of  sorrow  and  tears— of  great  evils  aud  a  constant  calamity  ; 
let  us  remove  from  hence,  at  leait  in  affictiuns  and  preparations  of  mind." 

Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  O'er  the  waves  of  a  life  long  benighted  and  wild 
Thou  cam'st  like  a  soft,  golden  calm  o'er  the  sea ; 
And,  if  happiness  purely  and  gloriously  smiled 

On  his  ev'ning  horizon,  that  light  was  from  thee." 

MooaK's  iRisa  Melodies. 

The  Rochdale  party  wrote  word  they  would  be  at  Downington 
in  the  course  of  thi-ee  or  four  days,  and  wliilst  awaiting  their 
arrival,  Olivia  was  thankful  to  feci  not  only  that  she  was 
much  more  composed  in  mind,  but  that  she  was  deriving 
a^.tual  support  and  comfort  from  her  husband.  Never  had 
he  appeared  to  such  advantage  in  her  eyes  as  now — never 
had  he  seemed,  with  all  his  previous  passionate  affection,  to 
love  her  so  fondly,  so  confidingly,  so  hopefully  as  now,  and 
that  too  at  a  moment  when  the  full  and  lasting  extent  of  her 
affection  for  Edward  had  been  so  painfully  yet  unavoidably 
revealed  to  him.  True,  he  had  not  originally  deserved  her 
love;  quite  the  reverse:  yet  he  had  borne  her  a  strong  and 
enduring  attachment  throughout  the  many  ye.irs  she  had 
forsaken  him;  and  now  for  a  man  of  his  character,  over 
Avhich,  for  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life,  vanity  and  selfishness 
had  reigned  paramount,  the  conviction  that  her  love  had  so 
long  continued  to  belong  to  another  would  have  been  to  him, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  one  of  a  most  galling  description. 
Yet  he  had  overcome  all  such  mortifying  and  painful  feelings, 
had  understood  and  entered  into  her  own,  aud  she  was  not 
only  grateful  fur  this  generosity  of  behaviour,  but  thankful 
to  find  she  could  indeed  turn  to  him  and  receive  consolation. 
She  every  hour  felt  more  and  more,  that  now  she  had  only 
himself  to  love,  she  should  love  him  better;  and  she  fervently 
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prayed,  that  whilst,  as  he  said  he  "did,  he  could  still  with 
tier  enjoy  his  suffering  existence,  she  might  live  for  hini; 
nay,  more — that  he  might  be  spared  to  her;  certain  as  she 
was  that  her  love  for  him  would  be  daily  strengthened,  and 
trustin;^  that  eventually,  though  gradually,  they  might  be 
equally  happy  in  each  other. 

The  Rochdale  party  arrived.  But  a  very  few  words  were 
uttered  by  tliem  on  a  subject  as  delicate  as  it  was  painful; 
but  their  presence  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  they  also 
saw  with  satisfaction  the  confidence  and  comfort  tliat  more 
tlian  ever  prevailed  between  that  husband  and  wife. 

St.  Lawrence  felt  Edward's  death  acutely;  conscience  did 
not  spare  him,  but  bade  him  remember  that  his  own  sinful 
life  had  been  the  cause  of  exquisite  sorrow  and  suffering  to 
more  than  his  own  poor  daughter.  With  tears  he  attempted 
to  express  these  feelings  to  that  daughter  who  had  saved  hhti 
from  shame  and  misery;  but  she  would  not  even  aTlow  him 
tii  finish  his  humiliating  confession,  and  did  everything  that 
filial  respect  and  affection  could  suggest  to  restore  his  mind 
to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  at  Downington,  however,  was  not 
only  welcome,  but  most  opportune ;  for  two  days  only  after 
it.  Sir  Frederick  was  seized  with  a  most  alarming  attack, 
the  result  probably,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  of  the  emo- 
tion he  had  so  recently  experienced.  His  physician  was 
instantly  summoned  from  Loudon,  and  arrived  without  delay; 
but  it  was  evident  he  thought  there  was  no  hope. 

Olivia,  though  exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body  by  all  she 
had  Lately  gone  through,  never  quitted  her  husband  by  night 
or  by  day,  for  he  evidently  hung  upon  her  every  word,  and  fol- 
lowed her  every  movement  with  his  eyes;  which  still  betrayed 
his  intense  affection.  Yet,  both  intellect  and  speech  were 
left  him.  He  was  aware  of  his  imminent,  his  immediate 
danger:  and  received  the  sacrament  with  his  beloved  wife 
from  Oswald,  thankfully  too,  remembering  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  done  so  since  she  had  returned  to  him. 
He  declared  himself  to  be  at  peace  with  man,  as  he  trusted 
he  now  was  with  God — that  trust  having  been  for  some  time 
past  founded  upon  the  only  sure  Kock;  and  though  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  had  been  a  sinful  one,  yet  relying  on  that 
Rock,  the  only  one  the  penitent  can  cling  to  without  fear 
that  his  hopes  may  still  be  vTccked,  his  mind  was  at  case, 
and  ho  could  die  without  fear. 

After  one  night  of  extreme  suffering  and  some  delirium, 
the  next  day  brought  him  ease  of  body  and  perfect  clearness 
of  mind:  and  to  hi? adored  wife,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
past  sitting  by  his  side,  reading  to  and  praying  with  him 
alternately,  he  said: — 

"  I  am  going,  my  Ohvia  !  m.y  own— mv  best  beloved— my 
wife!     Oh:  thT\t  word  wife!— what  blissful  feelings  does  it  not 
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comprehend.  I  could  have  still  wished  to  live  with  you,  my 
dearest— noiu  more  especially;  but  it  is  God's  will,  and^I  have 
not  even  deserved  those  last  two  years  of  happiness."  Ex- 
hausted by  these  short  sentences,  he  lay  a  while  with  closed 
eyes,  and  the  only  one  hand  that  still  retained  motion  and 
power  clasped  in  hers,  whilst  with  difficulty  she  prevented  the 
tears  from  coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks.  After  a 
time  he  revived,  and  murmured — 

"  Olivia!— best,  dearest  Olivia!— I  have  told  it  you  before: 
I  say  it  now  tor  the  last  time;  and  remember  it  when  I  am 
!^one:  I  owe  all  I  now  feel— all  my  reliance  on  my  Saviour- 
all  my  hopes  in  Him— under  God's  blessing,  to  you.  Thanks 
to  you!  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  mercies 
through  Jesus  Christ!" 

These  words,  expressed  with  difficulty  and  at  intervals, 
were  the  last  he  uttered.  He  lay  afterwards,  for  an  hour  or 
more,  in  a  sort  of  half  sleep:  then  suddenly  opened  his  e^es 
and  seemed  himself  again.  He  looked  at  her  earnestly— wist- 
fully. She  thought  she  understood  that  look;  ajid  kneeling 
down  by  his  side,  pressed  her  lips  fondly,  tenderly,  and  long 
on  his.  That  kiss  lighted  up  a  faint  but  happy  smile  on  the 
dving  countenance.  '  Then,  close  to  his  cold,  pale  cheek  she 
laid  her  own  soft,  fresh  one;  and  the  next  moment  she  felt 
passing  across  her  face  the  breath  of  his  last  sigh.  His  hand 
had  suddenly  and  convulsively  grasped  hers;  she  started — 
raised  her  head — looked  at  him  eagerly— all  was  over! 

Thus,  just  one  fortnight  after  she  had  read  her  lover's 
death  in  the  papers,  her  husband— her  idolizing  and  re- 
pentant husband — was  taken  from  her. 

Olivia  was  at  first  quite  stunned  by  this  second  blow.  She 
had  been  sorely  and  singularly  tried.  She  lost  the  lover  so 
justly,  so  thoroughly  endeared  to  her  by  his  superior  qualities 
and  his  strong  attachment,  at  a  moment  when  she  herself  was 
about  to  be  freed  from  a  foicett  tie,  which,  now  that  death  had 
finally  severed  it,  might  have  eventually  permitted  her  to  have 
enjoyed  true  happiness  with  the  being  she  had  given  up  solely 
from  a  sense  of  filial  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  had  her 
husband,  after  Edward's  death,  still  been  spared  to  her,  the 
forcible  up-rooting  of  the  enduring  affection  which  she  had 
conscientiously  though  vainly  struggled  with,  would  have  left 
more  room  in  her  heart  for  the  attachment  Ac  would  gladly 
have  felt  increasing  for  the  only  man  she  as  a  wife  was  autho- 
rised to  love;  but  he  too  was  taken  from  her.  ^o  children 
were  hers,  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  present  and  future 
happiness — through  whom  she  might  have  experienced  that 
stimulus  of  life,  hope;  and  then  again  her  one  decided  fault 
r-ame  home  to  her.  Had  she  not  fled  from  him — forsaken 
him — Hlienated  herself  so  entirely  from  him — she  might  n  ■  w 
have  been  blessed  with  those  inexpressibly  dear  ties,  which 
iu  themselves  would  have  drawn  her  more  closely  to  her. 
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husband  as  being  their  father.  She  might  now,  although  a 
lonely  widow,  have  been  a  proud  and  a  happy  mother;''but 
she  "  acknowledged  her  fault,  and  her  sin  was  ever  before 
her."     She  had  long  ceased,  quite  eeaeed,  to  justify  it. 

But  Oswald,  the  firm  yet  eonsolmg  Oswald,  succeeded  in 
raising  the  almost  death-stricken  being  from  the  earth,  and 
in  turning  her  thoughts  once  more  towards  Heaven.  He  talked 
to  her, — prayed  with  her.  —  soothed  her  remorseful  regrets, 
and  reminded  l^er  that  she  not  only  had  still  her  blessings, 
but  that  those  blessings  were  chiefly  of  her  own  procuring. 
Her  father's  altered  and  improved  uatui-e,  her  dear  sister's 
continued — nay,  increasmg — kappiness — the  recollection  of 
her  husband's  latterly  amended  character,  and  peaceful,  hope- 
ful death — were  not  these  blessings  to  be  thankful  for?  and 
had  she  not  been  the  human  cause  of  them  ? 

The  will  was  read.  Sir  Frederick  Audeley  had,  to  the  very 
last  and  to  the  very  utmost,  proved  the  intensity  and  strength 
of  his  attachment  to  his  wife.  "With  the  exceptiou  of  a  thou- 
sand a-year  to  his  once-injured  cousin,  Fitzmaurice,  the 
pension  continued  to  Louise  for  her  life,  and  a  few  legacies, 
amongst  wliich  St.  Lawrence  Avas  especially  distinguished, 
he  had  made  Lady  Audeley  liis  sole  legatee,  leaving  her  hia 
property  of  every  description,  as  both  estates  were  unentailed. 
His  love  was  indeed  the  "passion  sh-ong  in  death." 

Thus,  Olivia  was  left  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  widows  in  England.  At  once  she  requested  to  see 
her  late  husband's  lawyer,  whom  she  both  knew  and  esteemed; 
and  to  him  she  expressed  her  irrevocable  determination  to 
give  up  the  whole  of  the  pj'operty  and  both  estates  to  Sir 
Frederick's  nearest  surviving  relations,  an-anging  with  her 
legal  friend  what  they  both  considered  as  the  faiiest  and  nwst 
judicious  partition  of  the  whole,  reserving  six  hundred  a-year 
for  herself  and  her  father,  but  signifying  that  if  the  latter  died 
before  her,  she  should  only  retain  the  half.  And  then  her 
heart  was  lightened  of  one  heavy  load.  She  had  heard  her- 
self, whilst  in  Germany,  suspected  of  mean  aud  interested 
motives  as  regarded  her  return  to  her  husband.  Edward 
Carkton  had  lost  his  life  in  his  endeavour  to  rescue  her  name 
from  such  undesei'ved  imputations ;  and  now  she  was  fortu- 
nately enabled  to  prove  to  a  misjudging  aud  ill-natured  world 
how  just  had  been  his  opinion  of  her,  aud  how  cruelly  that 
world  had  misreprcseoted  her  motives.  Still  she  felt  she  had 
a  right  to  the  competency  she  secured  to  her  father  aud  her- 
self, but  moi-e  than  that  she  would  not  retain,  in  spite  of  good 

old  Lord  M 's  entreaties,  almost  with  tears,  "that  his  dear 

niece  would  i;ot  throw  away  upon  othei's  what  she  so  amply 
deserved  and  so  well  knew  how  to  make  good  use  of. ' 
Neither  could  Fitzmauiiee— who  came  immediately  to  Eng- 
gland.  and,  to  his  surprise,  recognised  in  the  Lady  Audeley 
to  whom  he  was  under  such  great  obligations  his  much 
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admired  and  secretly-loved  IMrs.  Johnson  of  New  York — 
influence  her  to  alter  her  determination;  nor  was  he  more 
Buccessfiil  when,  a  year  afterwards,  he  oifered  her  his  hand, 
and  with  it  the  share  of  that  fjroperty  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  his  possessing.  No  one  will  suppose  that  her  heart  was 
likely  to  he  touched  again. 

Immediately  after  all  the  necessary  arrangements  at  Domti- 
ington  had  been  terminated,  and  the  funeral  was  over, 
Olivia  returned  with  her  family  to  Rochdale,  and  soon  esta- 
blished herself,  with  her  father,  in  a  small  but  pretty  residence 
tliey  obtained  near  the  rectory.  And  with  what  anxious 
attention  did  not  Oswald  and  Clara  surround  her!  They 
looked  upon  her  as  what,  indeed,  she  was — a  sorely  bruised, 
but,  as  they  trusted,  not  altogether  a  "  broken  reed;"  and  she 
herself  determined  to  endeavour  to  enjoy  life,  at  least, 
through  the  medium  of  others'  happiness,  by  still  watching 
over  her  father  and  attending  to  his  comforts  and  well- 
being — sympathising  in  Clara's  happy,  peaceful,  and  usefuUife 
— seconding  Oswald's  unceasing  efforts  to  do  good  to  all  around 
him — whilst  she  resolved  in  her  own  mind  that  she  would 
chiefly  administer  her  comfort  and  support  to  the  heavy-laden 
in  mind  and  the  broken  in  heart.  All  this  might  still  be  en- 
joyment, although,  perhaps,  of  a  more  quiet  and  monotonous 
description  than  was  calculated  to  suit  her  naturally  energetic 
character  and  ardent  feelings ;  but  she  could  now  expect 
nothing  more,  and  she  hoped  to  become  meekly  resigned  to 
her  lot. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  her  retired  life  in  West- 
moreland, she  had  sent  her  by  Edward's  unhappy  mother,  with 
a  most  touching  letter,  the  now  somewhat  aged  but  stiU  pretty 
"  Flora" — the  opal  ring  which,  from  that  miserable  day  when 
she  had  been  forced  to  return  it  to  him,  he  had  worn  suspended 
round  his  neck,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  death — and  another 
souvenir  of  him,  which  the  ber^ved  parent  felt  she  might  ven- 
ture to  offer  to  the  once  beloved  and  now  widowed  Olivia — a 
lock  of  his  dark  hair.  These  were  indeed  treasures,  which  she 
received  with  deep  thankfulness,  and  with  a  mixture  of  ex- 
quisite pain  and  pleasure. 

And  thus,  "  forgetting  and  forgot"  by  the  world  at  least,  which 
for  a  time  had  talked  so  much  about  her,  and  again,  though  for 
a  very  short  season,  expressed  amazement  at  her  sacrifice  of  her 
large  fortune,  she  passes  her  days  in  calm  retirement,  living 
to  be  of  use  to  others.  But  her  husband  is  not  forgotten:  she 
thinks  of  him  often  as  of  a  dear  and  lamented  friend,  and 
as  often  sincerely  regrets  that  she  had  not  from  the  first 
made  up  her  mind  to  endure  a  wife's,  as  well  as  a  daughter's 
trials.  Still  she  had  sinned  less  than  she  had  been  sinned 
against;  and  she  firmly  and  fondly  hopes,  not  only  that  her 
fault  will  be  forgiven,  but  that  the  happiness  that  has  been 
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withheld  from  her  in  this  world,  may  await  her  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 

Yet  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  or  during  the  various 
occiipations  of  more  busy  day,  there  is  one  sentence  which 
will  frequently  come  to  her  recollection,  while  it  whispers  to 
her  deeply  impressed  mind  a  reproach  for  the  past  and 
caution  for  the'  future-- 

»  Let  him  that  thinketh  be  standelb  t&ke  beed  lest  be  ^U." 
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